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Preface 


Stress is no more to be kept hidden, nor is it a fad to be worn on the 
shoulder to attract attention and sympathy of others. Stress is a reality 
of life, almost synonymous with success, achievement, mobility, 
progress on one side, and failure, falling behind the expectations, 
stagnation on the other. Stress overshadows all human beings 
irrespective of gender, age, category, region, level of education, 
occupation, and income, etc., pervades all settings, manufacturing, 
service, educational, and exists at all times. It is an important aspect 
of life to be experienced, lived through, coped, and march ahead. 

This book is an outcome of more or less a joint venture, although 
I have singly undertaken the task of bringing together several researches 
conducted at the Zakir Husain Centre of Educational Studies, School 
of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, India, 
either by my doctoral students as part of their research work or by 
me, but have not been published so far. While there have been 
differences in the focus of different researches due to the different 
interests of researchers, there are certain commonalities which have 
made this exercise possible and to a good extent in a coherent and 
inter-linked manner. All researches have been undertaken within the 
educational context, an area almost neglected so far by researchers in 
the field of stress in India. 

What follows in the text are the discussions of some of these 
explorations and probes on the selected aspects of different researches 
around the common theme of stress, coping, burnout in schools and 
colleges, on adolescents (non-challenged and the sensory-impaired), 
young adults (SC/ST and general category), and teachers (tribal vs. 
non-tribal, special schools vs. regular schools), to identify the 
commonalities and differences, and use the highlights and implications 
for preparing some guidelines for interventions for greater capacity 
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building, useful counselling, and realistic policy, and overall to address 
the issue of the use of human and material resources in a Positive and 
effective manner. 

The book covers a large ground, each chapter being a full-fledged 
research exercise rewritten with a fresh perspective and a different 
focus based on a part of the data from doctoral work of students, 
along with the data and literature update I have been able to obtain 
exclusively during the nearly past two years. I owe acknowledgements 
not only to those who have participated in this venture directly 
through their research, but also to a large number of those, who 
have been subjected to testing and surveys by these numerous 
researchers and by me. I would like to thank, first and foremost, all 
those adolescents in schools, young adults in colleges and universities 
and teachers in schools who participated in the exercise of being 
subjects for data collection. I also thank the administrators at various 
levels, principals and teachers, who helped the researchers in data 
collection. I am thankful to my researchers, who have been awarded 
their Ph.D. and are working in different capacities, namely; Drs. 
Basobi Sircar, Sujata Satpathy, Rasmita Das, S.M.H. Rizvi, Arti Nanda 
and Jaswant Bajwa, who are acknowledged in respective chapters. I 
am thankful to Ms. Renu Sood, Principal, Geeta Vidya Niketan, 
Faridabad, for helping me in the collection of data on my research 
related to coping with the board examinations, and to Dr. Gobind 
C. Pal for evolving the coding scheme for the questionnaires and 
putting the data in order for statistical analysis. I am thankful to 
Drs. Basobi Sircar, Gobind C. Pal and Tapaswini D. Sahu for reading 
some of the chapters and making their observations. I am thankful 
to Mr. Satyendra Kumar for helping with the preparation of graphs. 

My wholehearted thanks and gratitude are due to my esteemed 
friend Prof. Sagar Sharma, who has been extremely kind to read the 
draft form of the whole manuscript and offer detailed comments. He 
has also written about the book. But for him, I would not have 
been able to bring this manuscript to the present shape. I also thank 
Prof. J. B. P. Sinha for reading some chapters and providing his 
observations. I thank him for writing a few lines about the book. 
Lastly, I must acknowledge the moral support of my whole family, 
but the concrete support of my daughters, Namita Sahgal and 
Mridu Garg for helping with my library trips in Kansas City and 
Chicago, Renu Shukla for helping with data analysis, and my grand- 
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daughter Neha, who typed some of my tables. I am hopeful that the 


researchers, clinicians, educationists and practitioners dealing with 
stress in different settings, and particularly the educational context 
would find the book a valuable resource document. I owe all 


shortcomings in it. 
Sushila Singhal 
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Introduction: Setting the Scene 


Stress, burnout and coping researches have been confined for years 
to clinical areas, and the terms have acquired negative connotations, 
with which the inflicted struggled in a bid to find relief, and in the 
process depleted and/or exhausted the resources under their control. 
This indicates an unquestionable acceptance of the underlying 
assumption of persons going through the stressful experiences, having 
no control/volition or an alternative path out, and thus the need of 
therapy. The common experience as well as the evidence from research 
does not validate it. There is adequate logical ground to argue and 
suggest that neither all types of stress are necessarily negative and 
unhealthy for ones functioning, nor are the stress and burnout 
equivalents. A distinction has been made in the literature between 
positive and negative stress, and between stress and burnout. Positive 
stress is called eustress, and negative stress is labelled distress. In fact, 
the positive affect has not been entirely neglected in the classical models 
of stress either. It has been discussed in relation to the: (a) primary 
appraisal of stressful situations as challenges, which signal the 
probability of making gains and are characterized by positive 
emotions, like eagerness, excitement, and confidence; (b) appraisal 
of the resolution of a stressful encounter as successful, leading to 
emotions of happiness and pride (Folkman and Lazarus, 1985); (c) 
cessation of aversive conditions, when people are likely to experience 
an offsetting positive emotion, such as relief (Taylor, Helgeson, Reed 
and Skokan, 1991), and; (d) examining of the other positive outcomes 
of stressful events (unexpected experiences), even if the events have 
not been favourably resolved. The positive outcomes may include 
perceived benefits of stressful encounters, newly acquired skills and 
resources that may help in coping, and spiritual/religious 
transformation in thinking and attitudes (Maltby, Lewis and Day, 
1999). 
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Stress Research in Education 


Although the western scholars have recognized for more than two 
decades the phenomenon of stress in educational context in relation 
to teachers and have conducted intensive and extensive investigations 
into it, the recognition of it affecting students is rather a late addition. 
The research in India is still sparse and limited mainly to the 
acknowledgment of examination stress/distress. Students are 
considered as doing nothing but study in which the family more or 
less assures all inputs relieving the student of the psychological burden 
emanating from resource crunch and resource mobilization. Nor are 
the study relsted activities conceived as stressful experiences. Similarly, 
the job of the teacher is commonly perceived peripheral in the social 
structure and least demanding, and thus their stress has remained largely 
unrecognized. The researchers have begun to take interest in problems 
related to the stress among students and teachers only in recent years. 

The experience of stress among students and teachers brings to 
the fore an infinite and intricate array of relationships in the educational 
context, that involved in addition to teachers and pupils, the parents, 
administrators, and policy makers. All have different and overlapping 
roles in the process of education (administering, teaching, learning, 
supporting, providing, monitoring, evaluating, involving different 
levels of resource inputs, sacrifices and commitments). All have to 
perform their roles in an interrelated manner within a specified time- 
content-context framework, and each in turn has the probability of 
stepping over the toes of some others in the performance of ones 
roles, over-demand and under-value their efforts, and become the 
actual cause of stress for others in the process of doing one’s assigned 
work. It has been widely acknowledged that stress among students 
and teachers can have adverse impact on the quality of educational 
experiences and related benefits for all students (in some cases taking 
extreme forms of behaviour), and without exception for those with 
special needs. It also affected the rate of teacher attrition, staffing 
patterns, and psychological health, etc., to different extents in different 
institutions and contexts, reinforcing the need of stress research in the 
context of education, to be able to understand the psycho-social 
dynamics of interplay between developmental and institutional forces, 
and initiate the necessary Steps to contain the negative and harmful 


effects on the well-being of its clientele (e.g., the review by Billingsley, 
1993), 
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Educational institutions serve as the locale and context for learning 
and development for the young ones, in which they are socialized 
from early years onward to the time they settle in life, and as a work 
context for those central to the delivery of instruction and rendering 
services, namely the teachers and educators. Students and teachers both 
have the pressure to perform, and some have the additional pressure 
and strains if the institutions are located in different socio-cultural 
contexts, or if they have a handicapping condition. They tend to 
experience the events in their learning/work environments differently, 
contingent on the interactions between their personal and situational 
conditions. Learning related stress arises from task-demands as these 
have to be done within time schedules, interpersonal relations, 
discipline norms, and evaluations. Work-related antecedents of stress 
emanate from discrepancies in the autonomy expected and actually 
available at work, nature of orientation, opportunities of social 
interaction, nature of interpersonal relationships, work culture, style 
of leadership, workload, role clarity/ambiguity, lack of feedback, 
and stimulation, etc. 


Some Unique Characteristics of Educational Institutions 


Educational institutions in contemporary times are considered as 

particular locales for stress. Stress in teaching is widely acknowledged 

and is referred to in both the professional and academic literature 

(Travers and Cooper, 1996), and in learning more in the professional 

publications, but in both it has remained at the level of discourse than 

detailed analysis followed by action, Educational institutions have a 

number of unique characteristics, which predispose them to stress, 

such as: 

(1) Teaching and learning are the primary tasks of educational 
institutions concerned with the process of change, which is stressful 
either because it instigates change or results from it (Schein, 1992). 

(2) The desire to learn, the learning process and the outcomes of 
learning carry inherent risks and uncertainty. Learning can change 
the learners in unpredictable ways. The results of learning are often 
judged through set standards, like centralized examinations. Success 
or failure in learning may impact the self-esteem of both the teacher 
and learner. A failure to learn may harm relations with parents 
and significant others. 

(3) The characteristics of teaching, multidimensionality, simultaneity, 


(4) 


D 


(6) 


UI 
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immediacy, unpredictability, publicness and history are all 
potentially stress inducing. The teacher acts as a container of 
anxiety associated with learners’ learning (French, 1997), which 
exacerbates the teachers’ feelings of stress. 

In educational institutions, there is always a crisis in the domain 
of social relationships. One, there is hardly any scope to develop 
stable relationships because of the large classes and high work 
overload. Two, there is a. continuous turnover of relationships. 
There is a sense of loss as older students leave after so much 
investment, and the new ones join requiring the forging of new 
relationships. The emotional turbulence causes stress. 

The need of developing understanding of new subjects and syllabi, 
and arrangements and models of teaching and learning make new 
demands on the resources of learners and teachers, provoking fears 
and apprehensions about their own capabilities and giving a 
stressful feeling that they will never be good enough. 

Changes in governance and managements have increased 
institutional separation, responsibility and accountability, 
putting teachers/educators under constant pressure to perform. 
Technological and societal changes have induced greater 
competition among students and teachers. The increased 
accountability, the eroding of the bases of professional authority, 
the undervaluing of profession, love of coaching/tutoring have 
led to increased stress. 

Teaching and learning constitute the management of central life 
processes in educational institutions. These focus on maturation 
to adulthood and the preparation for adult life in its wider sense 
and through the acquisition of necessary qualifications, the 
Passport to life-time success and security. Teaching and learning 
both are associated with deep ambitions, motivations and desires. 
Teachers and students both are accountable to each other, to 
parents and to the larger society. 


It should however, be recognized that while student (learners) 


stress can be seen as explicit, teachers’ stress by virtue of their position 
is suppressed (deliberately kept hidden) till it can’t be done anymore, 
lest their explicit expression may undermine students’, colleagues’ and 
society’s confidence in their professional competence and authority. 
Also, the differences in the experience of stress have different 
consequences for different persons and groups, and for the same person 
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at different times. The consequences are known to vary between 
persons working and not working for salary, among different type of 
professions, and levels of work. Teachers working in normal schools 
may show different cognitive, affective, and behavioural responses to 
situations than those working in special schools and tribal schools. 
The dynamics of these differences need to be understood in order to 
contain the cost of stress and burnout to human and other social- 
economic resources. 


Stress: Conceptualization 


Stress is to a good extent natural to all life, and unavoidable for human 
beings. It is intrinsic to all tasks having an evaluative dimension, is 
found inall situations, and at all times. What is important is to recognize 
and understand the factors underlying the dynamics because of which 
a person can feel relatively more stressed than similar others in the 
same situation and at the same time, and that even the same person in 
different situations/different times finds the same demands differently 
stressful. This makes the experience of stress a relative phenomenon, 
and highlights the importance of the attributes of the person and 
situation as well in the experience of stress. All people experiencing 
similar life conditions do not experience similar levels of stress, as 
their access to resources and use of support systems tend to vary. Stress 
has a diffused character and its multiple manifestations are intricately 
interconnected, making it difficult to understand and measure them 
accurately. In the social context, sources of stress are known to range 
from the most immediate to the most distant structures and 
environments, like society, institution and family, and all are relevant 
to the experience of the concerned, at one time or the other. From a 
social perspective, stress does not necessarily result from bad luck, 
unfortunate encounters, or unique circumstances. It happens to be 
the consequence of one’s engagement in social institutions, whose very 
structures and functioning tend to engender and sustain patterns of 
conflict, confusion, and distress. The eventful experiences involving 
undesirable, unscheduled or involuntary changes, as well as continuing 
experiences involving persistent problems implicit in the social roles, 
constitute powerful conditions of stress for the person. How do the 
personal problems become expressions of social problems require an 
understanding of the processes by which a social system gets 
transformed into features of the emotional interiors of individuals. 
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In the psychological literature, the term ‘stress’ has been defined 
in several ways. The response-oriented approach defines it in terms of 
person’s reactions to functioning under stressful conditions. If a person 
experiences stress as threatening or dangerous, one shows an anxiety 
reaction. Hopkins adopted the response-oriented approach, and 
developed a Symptom Checklist (Derogatis, Lipmal, Rickels, 
Uhlenhuth and Covi, 1979). His model offered a way of assessing 
students’ modes of response to stress in the educational context (like, 
going through different types of examinations). Assuming that stress 
is a personal response to certain variations in the environment, 
Pestonjee (1987) argued that the same source of stress can be differently 
perceived by persons contingent on (a) the nature and magnitude of 
the strategy; (b) the importance of the source of stress to the individual: 
(c) the perception of the threat implicit in the source of stress; (d) the 
personal and social support systems available to the individual; and, 
(e) the involvement and willingness of the individual ‘to do somethin g 
about the state of stress. Further, it may be necessary to view the 
sources of stress in the light of primary and secondary social systems, 
as stress can originate simultaneously in more than one sectors (intra- 
psychic, social, job and the organization). Psychodynamic approach 
includes under stress those external and internal events, which pose a 
threat to the integrity of organism, and lead to personality 
disintegration. The term ‘threat’ connotes a psychological dimension, 
as it indicates impending harm of some kind in anticipation of an 
event. In the stimulus-oriented approach, stress is considered inherent 
to events/situations, and is found possible to be characterized 
objectively by some degree of physical and psychological threat/harm. 
The stimulus-oriented approach is the basis of the transactional model, 
which has considered both an external event and/or internal drive 
that threatened to disturb the equilibrium as the cause of stress. The 
model considered stress as a process mediating between the demands, 
constraints and resources of the environment, and the goal hierarchy 
of personal beliefs of the individual (Lazarus, 1993). It includes under 
stress all perceptions and reactions to events in addition to the events 
themselves, as it is not the specific experience that can or does produce 
stress for the individual, but the perception of lack of resources for 
dealing with the situation resulting in stress. Stress is thus an imbalance 
between an individual’s perceptions of demand and their capabilities 
to meer the demands, whereas a stressor is the catalyst linked to this 
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imbalance (Lazarus and Folkman, 1984; Dise-Lewis, 1988). Lazarus 
(2000) admittedly used an epistemological, ontological, and theoretical 
approach that emphasized individual differences, the cognitive- 
motivational-relational concepts of appraisal and coping, anda process- 
centered holistic outlook. A person’s behaviour in a situation is found 
contingent on the meaning of the situation to the person. It is thus 
necessary to understand how does one derive the meaning and what 
personal and situational dispositions have interacted to create it. 
Different persons have different sources of stress valid for them. The 
conceptual bottom line is the relational meaning that an individual 
constructs from the person-environment relationship, resulting from 
appraisals of the confluence of the social and physical environment 
and personal goals, beliefs about self and the world, and resources. 
Further, the psychological stress is also a part of a complex, organized 
biosocial-psychological entity or whole, called emotion by 
psychologists, such as anger, fear, shame, etc., and need to be 
understood given the numerous complexities. In fact, the literatures 
on mental health as well as the sociology of emotions suggest that 
social differentiation in roles and status of persons can produce 
differences in their exposure to and experience of emotional distress 
(Pearlin, 1999). 

Indian researchers have made a sizeable contribution in the areas 
of stress and anxiety emanating in different domains of life. In his 
review on anxiety, Sharma (1978) was able to identify 176 studies, but 
expressed dismay as these were focused on self-reported anxiety of 
school and college students, in urban samples more as a personality 
than a situational disposition, and presented even contradictory results. 
Nearly a decade later, in a second review of research on stress and 
anxiety for the Indian Council for Social Science Research, Sharma 
(1988) reviewed the researches on stress and anxiety and again expressed 
his dissatisfaction over the quality of researches, and the tendency of 
Indian psychologists to abstain from using indigenous theoretical 
perspectives. Even the use of the western models he found characterized 
by a lot of confusion at the theoretical level making it difficult to 
understand much of the available data in terms of theoretical and social 
relevance. He did recognize the probable merits of indigenous 
theoretical framework, concepts, and methods identified by Rao 
(1983a and b). Pestonjee (1999) also reviewed the stress research post- 
1977 period in his book. The work on the indigenous model however, 
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is still at an abstract level, and may take many more years to be able to 
operationalize concepts in measurable terms and develop appropriate 
tools. It would necessitate intensive team effort, rather a sponsored 
programme of research, something not initiated so far. Palsane, 
Bhavasar, Goswami, and Evans (1993) have also acknowledged the 
difficulties inherent in the task. It should however, be in order to 
recognize the merits of the established western models and use them 
so far as one can define the elements relevant to the context and culture 
sensitivities, and work in the direction of quality research. It would 
not be out of place to mention that the third survey of psychological 
research in India does not include a separate chapter on stress researches. 


Stressors and Stressor Types 


Stressors are the source of stress state in the external environment 
affecting the organism, Stressors can be objectively perceptible and 
assessed, as well as self-reported. Researchers working in natural life 
settings focused on the effects of specific stressful life events, such as 
widowhood (Parkes, 1972), severe injury, and loss of job (Leana and 
Feldman, 1992), but attempts to organize the sources of human stress 
in a scheme of classification of environmental stressors have resulted 
into various subtypes, such as psychological stressors (loss of love, 
unconscious conflict and threat in anticipation of future harm); social 
stressors (social and cultural limitations, demographic shifts, access to 
technology); economic stressors (poverty and unemployment), and 
political stressors (corruption, nepotism, political exploitation, state 
terrorism etc.), The social stressors have been further classified as macro 
and micro social stressors, by virtue of the extensiveness and scope of 
their likely impact. 

Stressors and the associated stress are also categorized as academic, 
medical, general etc. (Compas, Connor-Smith, Saltzman, Thomsen 
and Wadsworth, 2001), depending on the context of origin, and 
understanding of the person relevant to the domain of activity. Some 
researchers have found the stressors age-specific, as what may be 
stressful to a child in formative years may not remain stressful at 
adolescence, and what may be stressful in adolescence may not be so 
for young adults, and so on. For adolescents, problems with family 
relationships, peer relations, and school achievement are the common 
cause of stress. Grade transitions, pubertal changes, pressure to 
conform, and heightened temptation to indulge with friends in risky 
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behaviours may be potentially stressful for the changing adolescent 
(Graber and Brooks-Gunn, 1996; Grant, O’Koon, Davis and Roache, 
2000). For the college student, stressors are inherent in the 
maintenance of grades, friends, limited opportunities of developing 
social circle, political freedom, and lack of employment, etc. (Beard, 
Elmore and Lange, 1982). The stressors for teachers are inherent in 
the task of balancing their different roles, relations with colleagues 
and students, student problems, and administrative demands, etc. (Van 
Dick and Wagner, 2001). 


Research on Adolescent Stress 


Researchers focusing on developmental issues in the psychological 
literature have observed that the transition into adolescence in all 
societies is marked in some way by a ‘pile up’ of stressful events and 
psychological challenges (Ge, Lorenz, Conger, Elder and Simons, 
1994; Larson and Ham, 1993), particularly for girls (Compas and 
Wagner, 1991; Simmons and Blyth, 1987), and those having a 
disability. As children enter into adolescence, their family 
relationships and particularly the interactions with parents undergo 
significant changes (Paikoff and Brooks-Gunn, 1991). Most 
adolescents report difficulty in communicating with parents (Gjerde, 
1986; Papini, Datan and McCluskey-Fawcett, 1988). Conflict with 
family members operates in fact as one powerful stressor on 
adolescents, as they are inclined to interact with parents now much 
less than earlier (Montemayor and Brownlee, 1987), and disclose less 
information to them (Buhrmester and Furman, 1987). The perceived 
parental control in Indian adolescents has been found to vary with 
age, the religious groups, parents’ profession, etc. Girls reported more 
areas of cooperation than conflict with parents (Ojha, 1988). Tripathi, 
Caplan, and Naidu (1986) observed that adolescents accepted more 
often the advice of parents than peers. The results of a recent survey 
of 10,000 adolescents in Delhi by Expressions (2001), a school-based 
pilot project on holistic health, showed that 40 percent adolescents 
have a wide communication gap with parents regarding heterosexual 
interaction, 25 percent have inadequate independence, 20 percent 
experience differential treatment based on gender, 5 percent have too 
demanding parents, and 5 percent get less time for TV. Parents also 
perceived the main problem areas in dealing with their adolescents 
as—strong peer influence on social issues (35%), defiance and aggression 
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(30%), excessive time on TV and films (20%), and unreasonable 
demands for independence (15%). 

Adolescents tend to develop closer relationships with peers than 
parents. Their friendships are found increasingly characterized by 
higher level of loyalty, intimacy and closeness than preadolescents, 
and there has been adequate evidence of decreased parental involvement 
(Collins and Russell, 1991; Laursen and Collins, 1994), increased 
negative affect (Montemayor, Eberly and Flannery, 1993; Watson and 
Pennebaker, 1989), and frequent intense parent-adolescent conflicts, 
as sources of stress. Youniss and Smollar (1985) in a study of 8th grade 
adolescents observed that the family context was important for adaptive 
adolescent well-being, and their emotional expressivity caused a 
reciprocal emotional response more in mothers and best friends and 
less in fathers. Conflicts between mothers and adolescents, and fathers 
and adolescents are found stressful, and have a negative bearing on 
adolescent functioning (Paulson and Sputa, 1996). The behaviour 
genetics and socialization theorists have acknowledged the importance 
of social environment in the overall development and growth. In a 
review of research related to peer relationships and social competence 
during early and middle childhood, Ladd (1999) observed that the 
inherent complexities of these can best be comprehended within cross- 
disciplinary conceptualizations that would integrate bio-psycho and 
social aspects. Steinberg and Morris (2001) also observed a shift in the 
focus of adolescent research in recent years from identity, autonomy, 
intimacy and so forth to include new themes and frameworks. The 
adolescent research has become more contextual, inclusive, and 
cognizant of the interplay between genetic and environmental 
influences on development, and has in a way transformed the research 
landscape. They emphasized the need of solving the larger puzzle of 
the period by taking advantage of methodological and technological 
innovations in the study of brain, biology and behaviour (three B’s). 
Researchers need to integrate the knowledge of biology, context, and 
psychology to comprehend the normative and atypical adolescent 
development, although not ignoring the specific concerns, 

A review of studies on the relationships between stressful events 
and the psychological, somatic, and behavioural problems common 
during adolescence has been published by Compas (1987), with evidence 
of contradictory but coexisting expectations of the adolescents’ 
conventional roles, like sense of responsibility, connectedness and 
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cooperation (conformity), along with boldness, initiative and 
individuality (Baumrind, 1991; Peterson and Leigh, 1990). According 
to Compas (1987), adolescents experienced three types of stresses, 
namely; major life changes, chronically stressed life conditions, and 
day to day hassles. The majority of adolescents in real life are found 
affected most by daily hassles (Lazarus and Delongis, 1983). The three 
notable daily hassles included the problems in family relationships, 
school achievement and peer relations. In a study of 484 students in 
9th-12th grades, Phelps and Jarvis (1994) noted that adolescent stressors 
emanate mainly from parental and peer conflicts, grades, academic 
concerns, and extra-curricular activities. In a study of 458 adolescents 
in Taiwan, Liu (2002) noted that as peer support increases, the positive 
relationship between dysfunctional attitudes and depression weakens. 

Shimada (1998) noted specific stressors and stress responses among 
elementary and junior high school students, and prepared the following 
tentative list: 

Family as the source: Relationships with parents and siblings, 
relationships with significant others in the family, family’s socio- 
economic status, and family’s internal environment. 

School as the source: Relationships with teachers, relationships with 
peers, attraction towards opposite sex, defective teaching methods 
and unclear instruction, school regulations, school type, non- 
availability of resources, and schoolwork, assignments, etc. 

Other sources: Daily life hassles, poor performance in a specific 
examination, loss of a loving object, lack of personal capabilities, and 
argument/quarrel with somebody or scolding. 

There are a variety of stressors in the family and school context 
(such as the discipline rules and practices that impinge on the adolescent 
need of autonomy, and the fact of hostile, insensitive/uncaring parents 
and teachers impacting the emotional and social needs of relatedness 
and acceptance), which remain worthy of focus in future research to 
demystify the nature, processes and consequences of stress. The 
experience of emotional distress can have negative consequences for 
children’s development, such as low competence estimation 
(Pomerantz and Rudolph, 2003). 


Burnout: Conceptualization 


It may be mentioned that in the literature so far the distinction 
between occupational stress and burnout has remained blurred, and 
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the research on the two constructs has grown over the years parallel 
to each other, as the two emanated from contents/context of work. 
McGrath (1976) and Schuler (1980) have viewed occupational stress as 
a dynamic condition in which an individual is confronted with an 
Opportunity, constraint, or demand on being/having/doing what one 
desired and for which resolution is not perceived as certain, but it can 
lead to important negative outcomes. It has been observed that 
occupational stress and burnout both represent a type of job stress, in 
which a variety of work demands (stressors), especially those of an 
interpersonal nature are active to produce symptoms of emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and diminished personal 
accomplishment (strains) (Cordes and Dougherty, 1993). Zabel, 
Boomer, and King (1984) have examined occupational stress and 
burnout among teachers and educators and found them to be distinct 
sets of symptoms and etiology, a mismatch between a teacher’s 
expectations and professional experience, and an ever intensifying 
cycle of interpersonal conflict. 

Stress, if it is building cumulatively, depletes a person’s 
psychological resources and takes the form of burnout. In fact, 
burnout has been another important concept in recent years, of 
concern to the academicians, researchers and practitioners in 
education, as educational systems are the providers of the delivery of 
human services to large populations. There have been reports of 
considerable rate of occupational stress and burnout among educators 
and teachers. The literature does not provide a standard definition of 
burnout, but the numerous researches have demonstrated certain 
consensual features. The consensus is that burnout is an individual 
level problem, and a negative experience involving one’s cognitive 
and affective characteristics. It is the end result of prolonged stress 
experiences not adequately coped with for a long time, and then 
being presented in multiple symptoms, such as emotional exhaustion, 
irritability, psychosomatic diseases, belittling of self and others and 
even dehumanization. 

The initial concepwualizations of burnout during seventies were 
based on experiences of people working in human services and health 
care (Maslach, 1976). These were largely descriptions of the 
phenomenon of burnout to prove it an uncommon response of 
employees, which could not be ignored by the practitioners. These 
conceptual approaches to burnout put forth multiple causes of burnout, 
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ranging from intra-individual (e.g., personality characteristics), to 
interpersonal (conflicts between helpers and recipients of care and 
support), and organizational causes (role conflicts, role ambiguity and 
work load). The work place stress has been found related to a number 
of deleterious and costly individual problems (headaches, gastro- 
intestinal disorders, anxiety, hypertension, depression) and 
organizational outcomes (e.g., job dissatisfaction, burnout, accidents, 
productivity loss, absenteeism and turnover). In the eighties the focus 
shifted to empirical researches, particularly to the conceptualization 
and assessment of burnout (Maslach and Jackson, 1981). The two most 
used definitions by researchers of this time are of Pines, Aronson and 
Kafry (1981), and Maslach (1982). Pines, Aronson and Kafry referred 
to burnout as physical, emotional, and mental (attitudinal) exhaustion, 
while Maslach called it a syndrome of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment. 
Freudenberger and Richelson (1980) even equated burnout with stress 
and observed that it is caused by the relentless pursuit of success. 
Burnout is a process, which begins in perceived stress, and affects the 
individual, and is explained differently by each individual (Farber, 
1983). 

The nineties have been marked further, by the researchers’ use of 
the sophisticated methodology and statistical techniques in building 
theoretical models, and branching out beyond the human care and 
education to include clerical, managerial and computer technology 
groups, etc. It has been argued that not much existed to theoretically 
justify the need of limiting burnout to human service professions 
(Maslach and Leiter, 1997; Schaufeli and Enzman, 1998), since the 
stressors that lead to burnout in human service and care pervade the 
other work settings as well (Buunk, De Jonge, Ybema and de Wolff, 
1998). An understanding of burnout is important, as it could be a 
widespread problem among varied types of professionals. It may be 
possible to reduce/control it, given a better understanding and insight 
into the causes, the process and the outcomes of burnout. 


Models of Burnout 

Some of the prominent models of burnout used in educational research 
can be discussed as below: 

Cherniss’ Model 

Cherniss (1980) intensively interviewed 28 beginning human service 
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professionals in four different fields (mental health, property law, public 
health nursing and high school teaching) several times over the two- 
year period, and proposed a process model of burnout. The model has 
four panels—work setting, sources of stress, person, and attitude 
changes/burnout. The work setting factors included orientation, 
workload, stimulation, scope of student contact, autonomy, 
institutional goals, leadership/supervision, and social isolation; sources 
of stress-doubts about competence, problems with clients, bureaucratic 
interference, lack of stimulation and fulfilment, and lack of collegiality; 
person-career orientations, supports/demands, and outside work; and, 
attitude changes, reduced work goals, lessened idealism, greater self- 
interest, lessened personal responsibility, work alienation, and 
emotional detachment. It has been argued that particular work setting 
characteristics interact with individuals who take up the job with 
particular career orientations, and use extra work demands and 
supports. These together act as particular sources of stress, and job 
doers experience them to various degrees. Some coped with these by 
using positive active problem solving strategies, while others exhibited 
negative attitude changes. This model has been tested by Burke and 
Greenglass (1989) over 833 men and women in teaching, and strong 
support is reported. 


Maslach’s Model 


In one of the quite influential conceptualizations, Maslach (1982) 
characterized burnout as a syndrome that includes emotional 
exhaustion, depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment. 
It can occur among people doing “people work” of some kind. 
Emotional exhaustion referred to feelings of being overextended and 
exhausted by the emotional demands of one’s work. Depersonalization 
is characterized by a detached and cynical response towards the 
recipients of one’s service/care. It is used to create a distance between 
oneself and the service recipients by knowingly ignoring their unique 
and engaging qualities. Distancing has been an immediate reaction to 
exhaustion, and burnout research demonstrated consistently a strong 
relationship between exhaustion and cynicism. The reduced personal 
accomplishment referred to the self-evaluation of one’s effectiveness 
in working with the recipients, and in meeting one’s required job 
responsibilities (Maslach, Jackson and Leiter, 1996). The reduced 
personal accomplishment has shown relatively more complex 
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relationship to exhaustion and depersonalization. It is the outcome of 
lack of relevant resources, while exhaustion and cynicism tend to 
emerge from the presence of work overload and social conflicts. This 
model continues to be predominant, and the research has led to 
the development of a multidimensional theory of burnout (Maslach, 
1998). In this model, exhaustion has been the central quality of 
burnout and the most obvious presentation of this complex 
syndrome. Within the human services, the emotional demands of 
work can exhaust a service provider’s capacity to be involved with, 
and responsive to the recipient's need for service. 


Developmental Models 


The phase model proposed that each of the three dimensions specified 
by Maslach can be split into high and low scores, thus splitting the 
model into eight phases or patterns of burnout (Golembiewski and 
Munzenrider, 1988). In terms of development, one alternative can be 
to have depersonalization as the first phase, followed by reduced 
personal accomplishment and exhaustion. Another alternative can be 
the simultaneous but independent development of different dimensions 
resulting into eight different patterns. Research using the phase model 
has established that the progression of phases from low to high burnout 
correlated with worsening indices of both work and personal well- 
being. Another model has hypothesized a different sequential 
progression over time, in which the occurrence of one dimension 
precipitated the development of the others. In this model, exhaustion 
occurred first, leading to the development of cynicism, which in turn 
led to reduced personal accomplishments. In general, the burnout 
research has established the sequential link from exhaustion to 
cynicism, but the link to reduced personal accomplishment has not 
been so clear. The burnout scores are found fairly stable over time. 
The significance of burnout scores for the individual and the workplace 
lay in its links with important outcomes, like, job performance and 
health, etc. 

Lately, Maslach and Leiter (1997) have addressed the challenge of 
burnout by focusing on the degree of match or mismatch between the 
person and six domains of her/his job environment. It has been argued 
that the greater the gap, the greater is the likelihood of burnout 
leading to different outcomes and the vice versa. The work life has 
six domains, namely; workload, control, reward, community, fairness, 
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and values. In their recent review of research on burnout, 
Maslach, Schaufeli, and Leiter (2001) observed that a field born out of 
a social problem has moved over the years towards the emergence of a 
more coherent set of theoretical models and empirical researches. It is 
possible to conceptualize job burnout now as a psychological syndrome 
in response to chronic interpersonal stressors on the job. The three 
key components of it are: an overwhelming exhaustion (individual 
stress), feelings of cynicism and detachment from the job 
(interpersonal context), and a sense of ineffectiveness and lack of 
accomplishment (self-evaluation). They reckoned with the need of 
expanding the research to countries around the globe, since variations 
should exist across cultural samples, of expanding the theoretical 
concept by integrating the individual and situational factors, and of 
expanding the construct of job engagement in a positive direction. 
Demerouti, Bakker, Nachreiner and Schaufeli (2001) have also 
advanced the job demands—resources model of burnout, in which 
working conditions are categorized as job demands and job resources, 
and are seen differentially related to specific outcomes. Job demands 
are found related to exhaustion component of burnout, and lack of 
job resources to disengagement. Active coping and need for control 
are found to act as moderators (DeRijk, LeBlanc, Schaufeli and De 
Jonge, 1998). 


Coping: Conceptualization 

Coping is found integral to an emotion, but it is not the whole of it. 
Lazarus and Launier (1978) were of the view that both cognitive 
appraisal and coping are involved in dealing with the potentially 
stressful events. Appraisal is contingent on one’s sense that something 
important, something meaningful is in jeopardy, and on the evaluation 
of ways in which the opposing demands, options, and resources 
reconcile/moderate the jeopardy. The degree of stress reactions should 
thus depend on evaluative thoughts of the person. The person can 
have different goals, and the stimulus may contain lot of ambiguity, 
but one is required to be selective in what to attend and what their 
appraisals can contain (Lazarus, 1993). Appraisal can be subdivided 
into primary appraisal, secondary appraisal, and reappraisal. Primary 
appraisal focuses on assessing if one has a problem at hand, and how 
serious it is. The primary appraisal functions like an executive, and 
can be irrelevant, positive-benign, and stressful. A macro-social stressor 
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may be appraised as irrelevant by some group (such as 
unemployment by children of business groups), while remaining 
relevant for others, and a negative macro-social stressor may be 
appraised positive by a particular group in the society (such as a 
contagious virus), as it provokes people to use their available 
resources skilfully and economically. A stressful primary appraisal 
would be operative in case of stressors having the quality of an 
immediate stressor. In case of events appraised as stressful, Lazarus 
and Launier distinguished among three types of stimuli, namely, 
harm/loss, threat, and challenge. Secondary appraisal operates like 
an ongoing process, constantly monitoring the various components 
in the stress process, and feeding the results into primary appraisal. 
It appears to be a very person-centred phase of dealing with stress 
arising from daily hassles, and socially oriented in case of social 
stressors, as the resources and options are interpreted and evaluated in 
the light of the social circumstances of resource evaluation. The 
reappraisal process is based on the choice of options leading the 
person to redefine the original stimuli. This process may in fact function 
in reverse. Differences in feelings of stress can either result from 
differences in primary appraisal, or from a reappraisal by people who 
think that a relevant stressor is being negated by the experience of 
unchangeability. If one has gone through all the three phases of 
cognitive appraisal and found an event or condition threatening, and 
has viable options for dealing with the stressor, the actual coping 
(action) begins. 

Coping has been conceptualized in the psychological literature 
in many ways, yet the term has not been clearly understood. 
Researchers agree that the knowledge of coping is fundamental to 
understand how stress affects people, for good or bad. A number of 
models have been developed by researchers over the years to 
understand and explain how persons at different stages of life 
experience stressful events and cope. Among the many models in 
currency, the transactional model continues to be in vogue. Within 
the transactional framework, coping has been seen as part of a 
dynamic, ongoing, and constantly changing process (Lazarus, 1993; 
Lazarus and Folkman, 1984). Lazarus and Folkman (1984) pointed 
out the three main features inherent in the process approach. First, 
the assessment of coping is concerned with what a person actually 
thinks or does in a stressful situation. Second, it needs to be examined 
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within a specific context. Thirdly, the process focuses on the change 
in coping thoughts and acts as the stressful encounter unfolded 
(Folkman and Lazarus, 1985). Lazarus has not been in favour of 
conceptualizing coping as a trait, but acknowledged the weakness of 
using it as a process, the omission to not giving attention to the 
motivational aspects of personality, namely the “general goals and 
situational intentions that mobilize and direct the choice of coping 
strategies employed”. Lazarus and Launier pointed out that coping 
processes tend to focus on the self, the environment, or both and these 
are directly related to the troubled transaction (instrumental coping) 
or to the emotions accompanying the transaction (palliative coping). 
Their theoretical approach emphasized individual processes in appraisal 
and coping, but the sociological and/or socio psychological aspects 
have remained relatively underdeveloped, although the “socio- 
dynamics of hassles and uplifts” did form part of the theoretical 
considerations. This gap is found possible to be bridged by 
incorporating Tajfel (1982) and Moscovici (1976, 1984) on social 
stereotypes, especially for primary appraisals of irrelevance, defensive 
reappraisals, and for the secondary appraisal of resources for coping. 

Wong (1993) redefined stress as a problematic condition resulting 
from the appraisal of an imbalance between demands and resources, 
bringing in the coping specifically to restore the balance. Coping is 
thus conceived as a combination of cognitive, behavioural, 
psychodynamic and physiological responses to resolve the problem 
and remove the tension. Coyne and Gottlieb (1996), and Skinner 
and Wellborn (1994) have challenged the definition of coping being 
limited to effortful and unanticipatory behaviours, as one undertakes 
the risk of excluding the very interesting aspects of coping, like 
habitual/automatic and, thoughtful and planned behaviours. The 
hierarchical model of Compas, Connor, Osowiecki and Welch (1997) 
is an attempt to meet these criticisms. At the first level, the hierarchy 
distinguishes between effortful versus involuntary responses; at the 
second level between responses varying in engagement and 
disengagement; and at a third level between responses focusing on 
the goals of the individual or problem versus emotion focused coping, 
self versus externally focused responses and, between cognitive and 
behavioural responses. In their search for the typology of coping, 
Skinner, Edge, Altman and Sherwood (2003) have identified a 
broadband of coping instances in the literature. They have recognized 
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the challenges inherent in constructing the necessary category systems, 
and suggest that the structure of coping must span the conceptual space 
between individual instances of coping (the myriad of changing real- 
time responses used by people in dealing with stressful transactions), 
and meaningfully liak those to coping as an adaptive process mediating 
between stress, and its long term effects on mental and physical health 
and functioning. 


Coping by Adolescents 
In the context of education, coping among adolescents has come to 
occupy acenter stage. Coping has been considered an important aspect 
of the more general processes of self-regulation of emotions, cognition, 
behaviour, physiology and the environment (Eisenberg, Fabes and 
Guthrie, 1997; Skinner, 1995), from the perspective of basic research, 
and has adequate applied value for adolescents. For quite a number of 
years prior to late 80s, most conceptualizations of coping were based 
on models of coping in adults, and did not include the developmental 
component. Most of the measures developed for adults have been used 
on adolescents with little or no modifications. Few empirical studies 
have been undertaken, and those are limited to mainly correlations 
between coping and emotional stress. Researchers have acknowledged 
that adolescents coped with stressors in ways different from adults, 
and there has been no consistency in the use of coping strategies across 
various types of stressors (Compas, Forsythe and Wagner, 1988; 
Folkman and Lazarus, 1985). Adolescents are at a different stage of 
development having limited and yet widely differing experiences. They 
face different environmental constraints, and their stresses are found 
often buffered by family protection. The research on how do the 
adolescents cope is important to understand the risk of psychosocial 
stress for psychopathology (Grant, Compas, Thurm, McMahon and 
Ey, 2000), and to design psycho-educational interventions to enhance 
their coping skills (Sandler, Wolchik, MacKinnon, Ayers and Roosa, 
1997). A greater understanding of the way in which coping strategies 
are related to anxiety, fear and self-esteem of adolescents is warranted, 
as male and female adolescents face a variety of changing life stressors 
during the maturation process (Ayers, Sandler and Twohey (1998). 
Coping is also found to moderate the stress effects (Benign, Swift, 
Sanger, Smith, et al., 1999). 

The landscape however, has changed significantly over the last 
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decade or so, as research on adolescents’ coping with stress burgeoned 
(Seiffge-Krenke, 1995), although it still remains non comparable to 
research on infants and adults (Compas, Connor, Saltzman, Thomsen 
and Wadsworth, 1999). A number of models of coping 
among adolescents have found place in the literature to define coping, 
and to indicate the ways of assessing it. Some of the prevalent models 
are: 


Problem-Focused vs. Emotion-Focused Model 


Within the framework of problem vs. emotion-focused mode, Lazarus 
(1974) distinguished between two coping modes, called “direct action” 
and “intra-psychic coping”, and classified coping processes according 
to their basic functions as “problem-focused” and “emotion-focused”. 
The problem-focused coping is used to manage/modify the stressor, 
while in emotion-focused coping one regulates the emotional states 
accompanying the stressor. The problem-focused coping leads to 
efforts that can actively change the external situation to make it less 
stressful, and the emotion-focused strategies reduce the tension and 
physiological arousal accompanying the emotional reactions to stress 
(Folkman and Lazarus, 1980). It has been observed by Lazarus and 
Folkman (1984) that coping encompasses the continuous changes in 
the behavioural and cognitive efforts of an individual, which she/he 
uses to manage the external and internal demands appraised as 
exceeding one’s resources. Lazarus and associates have viewed coping 
as an ongoing dynamic process used by individuals to negotiate with 
the demands of stressful encounters, and to make purposeful responses, 
and thereby resolve the stressful relationship between self and the 
environment. Coping resources include aspects of the environment 
(availability of social support etc.), as well as of self (internal locus of 
control) that facilitate positive adaptation to stress (Compas, 1987); 
but how these will be used depended on the user. Several studies 
have made use of the distinction between problem-focused and 
emotion-focused coping (Compas, Malcarne and Fondacaro, 1988; 
Glyshaw, Cohen and Twobes, 1989; Jerusalem and Schwarzer, 1989). 
Later on some more additions have been made to the scheme, such 
as, “Maintaining One’s Options”, “Ways of Tolerating or Relieving 
Affective Distress”, and “Maintaining Positive Morale”. Further, an 
individual can use different coping strategies in different stres 
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encounters and over time, but the chosen coping strategies have to be 
adapted to a particular problem situation. 


The Primary/Secondary Control Model 


Primary control coping pertained to influencing objective conditions 
or events to bring the environment in line with one’s wishes 
(Rothbaum, Weisz and Snyder, 1982). Secondary control aimed at 
maximising one’s goodness of fit with the conditions or events as they 
are, or to bring oneself in line with the environmental forces. The 
relinquished control as the third type indicated the absence of goal 
directed activity or coping (Band and Weisz, 1990). 


The Approach/Avoidance Model 


This model used individual dispositions to differentiate the coping 
modes. Approach, active coping, monitoring, and sensitization 
represent a disposition to actively seek information, exhibit concern, 
and plan out; while avoidance, blunting, passive coping and repression 
represent a disposition to avoid information, exhibit little concern, 
and distract oneself in the face of stressful circumstances (Peterson, 
Harbeck, Chaney, Farmer and Thomas, 1990). In the adult literature 
the reliance on avoidance strategies is found associated with poorer 
functioning, although approach type strategies are not found any better 
(Holahan and Moos, 1985, 1986). Moos (1990) noted that adolescents 
tend to use more of avoidance coping with school stressors, although 
Causey and Dubow (1992) reported higher use of approach strategies, 
as students find that poor grades are controllable (increase study time 
to counter examination distress). The use of approach strategies 
increased with age, and a greater use of approach strategies is anticipated 
as adolescents would mature into young adults. Wolchik and Sandler 
(1997) noted in their research that 9th graders used avoidance more 
than the 7th and 12th graders. 


Factor-Analytic Models 
These are derived from scales (Dise-Lewis, 1988), and most have 
revealed taxonomies containing problem-focused or emotion-focused 
strategies. Phelps and Jarvis (1994) noted four factors of adolescent 
coping—active coping (utilize instrumental social support an 
strategize alternatives); avoidant coping (denying that the eve 
occurred, physical withdrawal from the ec SSES? (so 
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support to alleviate emotions); and acceptance (psychological removal 
of self, cognitive redefinition). Ayers, Sandler, West and Roosa (1996) 
factor analyzed ten coping scales, and found four factors—active coping, 
social support, distraction and avoidance. This four-factor model has 
provided a good fit with the data. Walker, Smith, Garber and Van 
Sylke (1997) identified three factors in their measure of coping—active 
coping, passive coping, and accommodative coping. Connor-Smith, 
Compas, Wadsworth, Thomsen and Saltzman (2000) in their 
confirmatory factor analysis noted primary control engagement 
coping, secondary control engagement coping, and disengagement 
coping. Compas, et al., (2001) have argued that coping responses can 
be distinguished along two broad dimensions of voluntary versus 
involuntary, and engagement versus disengagement. The voluntary 
coping responses involving engagement can be further distinguished 
by their goals (oriented towards primary or secondary control). They 
have found empirical support for this model in confirmatory factor 
analyses of three samples of adolescents responding to situations in 
three domains of stress: interpersonal, economic, and family conflict 
(Connor-Smith et al., 2000). The individual differences in coping 
flexibility across different real-life stress events are found to be in fact 
a reality (Cheng, 2001). 

Researches undertaken during the last three decades using 
contextual models of coping indicate that coping is not limited to the 
regulation of distress and management of problems causing distress. It 
serves multiple functions (Parker and Endler, 1996). It is influenced 
by the appraised characteristics of the stressful context (Folkman, 
Lazarus, Dunkel-Schetter, DeLongis and Gruen, 1986), by personality 
dispositions (Carver and Scheier, 1994), and by one’s social resources 
(Holahan, Moos and Schaefer, 1996). Vollrath (2001) expressed that 
coping should be redefined as a personality process, and the multitude 
of effects and effect mechanisms of personality in the stress process 
should be integrated into a comprehensive model. The coping research 
has however, failed to resolve the basic and pressing questions of 
how coping processes operate, and whether coping is helpful (Snyder, 
1999). It undermines the importance of the positive affect in the 
stress process, something inherent in the stress models. Folkman 
and Moskowitz (2000) have advocated the inclusion of both positive 
and negative affect and outcomes in research to gain better insights 
into how coping can/should promote psychological well-being in the 
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context of stress. They have argued that positive affect can co-occur 
with distress during a given period, suggesting that the positively 
valenced emotions can be experienced as negative or distressing and 
vice versa, Positive affect in the context of stress also has important 
adaptational significance of its own. The coping processes that generate 
and sustain positive affect in the context of chronic stress involve 
meaning. Positive affect has adaptational significance, and there is the 
need to understand how people generate and sustain positive affect 
under stressful conditions. Most people have learnt to adapt in different 
situations and are constantly engaged in such efforts, while some may 
be close to the ceiling of their adaptive capacities. Then there are 
situations as recognized by Pearlin (1991), where individual level coping 
has no meaning and group coping is required (Rosario, Shinn, Morch 
and Hackabee, 1988). Coping with stressful situations and the 
preference for coping strategies among adolescents is found influenced 
by positive/negative affectivity and negative emotionality. Males and 
females with higher scores in state and trait positive affectivity prefer 
more of problem-focused coping strategies, while those higher on 
negative emotionality prefer avoidance and emotion-focused strategies 
(Fickova, 2002). 


Dimensions and Subtypes of Coping 


The most commonly used dimensions of coping are problem versus 
emotion-focused coping, primary versus secondary control coping, 
and engagement (approach) versus disengagement (avoidance) coping. 
Other dimensions used by some others include self-focus and external 
focus of coping, cognitive and behavioural coping, and active and 
passive coping (Compas, et al., 1999). The specific subtypes of coping 
used by adolescents include problem solving, information seeking, 
cognitive restructuring, seeking understanding, catastrophizing, 
emotional release or ventilation, physical activities, acceptance, 
distraction, distancing, avoidance, self-criticism, blaming others, 
wishful thinking, humour, suppression, social withdrawal, resigned 
acceptance, denial, alcohol or drug-use, seeking social and 
informational support, and use of religion, but little consistency has 
been reported in the application across measures and studies, leading 
to confusion about the structure of coping in adolescence. In fact, the 
lack of measures of adolescent stress responses continues to be a 
drawback in research. Many of the available measures do not appear 
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to be guided by an explicit theoretical model (Spirito, Stark and 
Williams, 1988). The measures have failed to capture the full range of 
diverse responses to stress and rely on overly simplistic dichotomies, 
e.g., problem-focused vs. emotion-focused coping, approach vs. 
avoidance coping etc. Researchers have paid inadequate attention to 
the psychometric properties of the measures, specificity of stressors 
targeted in coping, and the relations among different coping responses. 
Further, the scales generated through factor analysis lack coherence. 


Antecedents of Stress and Burnout 


In the transactional model, two kinds of antecedents have emerged 
relevant—peysonal variables, like beliefs and commitments, and 
environmental variables, such as situational resources, demands and 
constraints. Both are proximal and direct predictors of stress appraisals. 
Lazarus and Folkman (1984) found commitment, like subjective values, 
goals and intentions important in determining the perceptions of stress 
and stakes at hand. Generalized beliefs signified vulnerability factors, 
such as locus of control, general self-efficacy, self-esteem, optimism 
etc. Self-beliefs as personal resource factors are important to understand 
the way people respond to stress, and to understand the impact on 
long-term adaptational outcomes, like subjective well-being, 
adjustment, and somatic health (Bandura, 1995; Lazarus, 1991). 

Researches have cited a host of other factors in the personal, family, 
education and work domains that contribute to the experience of stress 
and burnout. Some of the factors are discussed below: 


Personal and Family Variables 


These include in general, age, gender, socio-economic status, family 
type, social category, orientations, beliefs and commitment, self- 
concept, own expectations and goals; parents’ education, occupation 
(particularly mother’s work status), family income, family 
environment, family interaction patterns, parental expectations and 
goals, etc. 

The traditional approaches to life stress research, as mentioned 
earlier have not differentiated between children and adolescents, and 
between the adolescents and young adults. They have extrapolated 
the same models to fit different age groups. They focus on person's 
exposure and reactions to environmental influences, which reflect 
an implicit view of person-environment interactions as static and 
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unidirectional, The transactional approach to development has adopted 
a different view and emphasized the importance of response of the 
children to their environment along with their active contribution to 
the construction of their social contexts. It has been well accepted 
by the researchers in the last two decades that different age groups 
have access to different resources, encounter different problems, 
approach the problems differently, and thus require different 
models. 

The females differ from males in terms of the number of 
negative events experienced, intensity of experience and coping. 
They displayed differences in peer relations, as their friendships 
are found to entail more intimacy and disclosure than male friendships 
(Berndt, 1982; Youniss and Smollar, 1985). These distinctive 
attributes of female friendships provide a strong sense of connectedness 
and belonging, making them more vulnerable to stress. As 
adolescents, females are likely to be more invested than males in their 
relationships as a source of emotional support and personal identity; 
interpersonal stress may be more salient and threatening to their well- 
being. Females may be more susceptible to negative self-evaluative 
processes, such as taking responsibility for failure (Pomerantz and 
Ruble, 1998). They may attribute the occurrence of dependent 
stressors to personal incompetence, which may then induce a . 
depressive reaction. Alternatively, females may possess certain 
characteristics that increase their likelihood of maladaptive reactions 
to stress (Nolen-Hoeksema and Girgus, 1994), regardless of whether 
stressors lead to negative self-evaluation. Females use more social 
support and catharsis than males (Porter, Marco, Schwartz, Neale et 
al., 2000). Females and non-athletes are more stressed and less likely to 
practice healthy behaviour. They exhibit lower self-esteem and reduced 
perceptions of their health status (Hudd, Dumalo, Erdman-Sager, 
Murray et al., 2000). Females have been found to be particularly aware 
of the threat of conflict to friendships, and the gender differences are 
intensified with age. 

What has been observed in relation to females/males is likely 
to be true of social categories located at different levels of social 
hierarchy, although not explored by researchers. Those from minority 
groups, deprived, Scheduled Castes (SCs)/Scheduled Tribes (STs), 
challenged are known to experience additional stressors in their 
encounters to accomplish developmental tasks at predominantly 
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majority institutions, such as; social isolation, segregation, and 
exclusion from mainstream. The scant empirical findings are consistent 
in reporting that such students are constantly exposed to religiously/ 
caste/race insensitive comments on campus making their socio- 
emotional and academic adjustment difficult (Neville, Heppner and 
Wang, 1997). The socio-cultural context of stress plays an important 
role in effective coping. Culturally based expectations influence what 
is appraised as stressful. The cultural milieu in which one is socialized 
predisposes one to react to stress in a certain manner. Also, one tends 
to use cultural knowledge to determine an appropriate coping 
behaviour in a given situation. Race and socio-economic status make 
persons differentially vulnerable to stress (Ulbrich, Warheit and 
Zimmerman, 1989). Ethnicity can in fact be a source of stress as well 
as a resource for coping. Clark, Anderson, Clark and Williams (1999) 
reviewed the research related to racism, and concluded that non-African 
Americans tend to perceive racism in a way that it affected their 
psychological well-being adversely, and thus there is need to conduct 
inter-disciplinary research covering other populations within a 
biopsychosocial model, while some of the studies on tribals report it 
as a resource. 


Socio-Psychological Covariates of Stress 


Researchers have identified numerous covariates of stress in the 
psychological domain, such as, academic self-concept, self-esteem, and 
adjustment etc. Academic self-concept is found adversely affected by 
stress. A decline has been observed in children’s self-concept under 
the stress of a failure situation. Garmezy (1981), Ford (1982), Garmezy, 
Masten and Tellegen (1984), and Tanaka and Westerman (1988) have 
reported that the level of competence of children can moderate the 
negative impact of life stressors on subsequent psychopathology. 
Persons high on self-esteem show more confidence in themselves and 
feel less stressed. Conversely, those reporting higher stress have less 
positive self-images. Two research findings from extreme situations 
are found relevant in this connection: (a) those having higher self- 
esteem are better able to cope with the strain and deprivation of being 
held captive; and (b) the discovery by physicians on coronary heart 
disease risk factors, that a higher self-esteem buffers one from heart 
attack proneness. Research indicates that highly anxious adolescents 
engage in more problematic behaviour, are more disliked by peers, 
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have less positive self-concepts, and have lower school achievement 
and aptitude as compared to less anxious students. Self-image of high 
anxiety students has been found low/negative/rejecting, but not by 
all researchers (Gupta, 1989). Adolescents having an intention to leave 
school early are anxious and show lower self-esteem. Winefield and 
Tiggeman (1993) found that students intending to leave school after 
year 10 have the lowest self-esteem, and those having the intention to 
leave after year 12 have lower anxiety. An inverse relationship between 
anxiety and self-esteem has been reported among adolescents aged 13 
to 15 by Bijstra, Bosma and Jackson (1994), and for 12 to 18 years old 
by Byrne (2000). 

Stress forced a person to make the necessary modifications and 
compromises in one’s resources and behaviour repertoire, in order 
to achieve adjustment into one’s environment, as life consists of a 
series of responses, in which needs are aroused and ought to be 
satisfied. Adjustment involves a series of steps when a motivated 
course of action gets thwarted by some obstacles, and prevents the 
fulfilment of needs. One makes different exploratory responses, until 
one’s response is found helpful in adjustment. The interplay between 
stress-adjustment continuums is in fact central to one’s psychological 
well-being. Subjective perceptions of the self and one’s future are 
often associated with subjective experiences of adjustment and distress 
(Elliott and Sherwin, 1997). 


Definitional Complexities of Research on Adolescents and 

Young Adults 

The lack of a consensual definition of adolescence poses a problem for 
research on adolescent groups, as the definitions have cultural and 
political overtones. While in democracies of USA and India, 
adolescence ends politically at 18 years, as at 18 or above one is 
considered an adult, capable of casting one’s vote in a judicious manner, 
at the same time in India an adolescent at 18 is just about to finish 
school only, is not considered socially mature to make a career decision 
or mix with friends of opposite sex, and is economically dependent on 
parents. Also at the official level, adolescence continues to be specified 
differently by different agencies. For example, UNICEF following 
the broad framework of CRC defines child between 0-18 years, which 
includes the adolescent; WHO uses three overlapping terms: 
adolescents (10-19 years), youth (15-24 years), and young people (10- 
24 years), and defines adolescence in addition to age in terms of special 
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attributes of rapid physical growth and development, sexual maturity 
and onset of physical activity, development of mental processes and 
adult identity, and transition from total socio-economic dependence 
to a search for relative independence. UNFPA puts adolescence 
between 10-19 years; Government of India, between 13-19 years; 
NCERT, into early adolescence (9-13 years)—characterized by a spurt 
of growth and development of secondary sexual characteristics, mid- 
adolescence (14-15 years)—distinguished by the development of a 
separate identity from parents, of new relationships with peer groups 
and the opposite sex and of experimentation, and late adolescence (18- 
19 years)—having fully developed physical characteristics, formation 
of a distinct identity, opinions and ideas (Pandey, Yadav and Sadhu, 
1999). 

The definition of adolescence as a phase of life and as a social 
construct is found to differ across cultures. In the research literature, 
the conceptualization of adolescence has changed in recent years from 
a period of disturbance and crisis to a period of transition (Olbrich, 
1990), during which the adolescents actively influence their 
environment and shape their own development (Lerner and Busch- 
Rossnagel, 1981; Lerner, 1982). It is seen universally however, as a 
phase in which one is no longer a child, and yet not an adult. The 
development during adolescence encompasses the changes in 
physiology, perspectives, perceptions, relationships and behaviour. 
Researchers have noted developmental shifts and gender differences 
in the salience and impact of various social contexts, like the family, 
peer, and school domains (Larson and Asmussen, 1991; Laursen, 
1996). Steinberg and Morris (2001) have acknowledged in their recent 
review definite shifts in emphasis and changes in perspectives of 
research on adolescent development. It has been seen that the study 
of psychosocial development (identity, autonomy, intimacy, etc.) 
have received considerable setback, and researchers have shifted their 
focus to contextual influences on behaviour and functioning, and to 
the study of individual differences, The study of physical development — 
has not moved ahead, and cognitive developmentis replaced by studies 
of adolescent decision-making and judgment. No comprehensive — 
theories of normative adolescent development have crystallized to fill ` 
the void created by the receding interest in Freud, Piaget and Erikson, — 
and, the trend towards adhering to a collection of mini theories has 
made the research less coherent. The need is stronger now than ever, 
for new longitudinal research on normative psychosocial, cognitive 
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and biological development during this important stage by taking 
advantage of the methodological and technological innovations in the 
study of brain, biology and behaviour (three Bs), and chart new 
territory (Damasio, 1999). Such a foundation holds great promise for 
integrative, interdisciplinary research on adolescent development. 

From a developmental perspective, it seems important to recognize 
that during adolescence the dependent or self-generated, as well as the 
independent events (Cohen, Burt and Bjork, 1987) can be active, and 
the increased experimentation with novel roles and experiences may 
make it easy for the youngsters to engage in higher levels of stress- 
inducing behaviours. They have access to increased information and 
technology, and little know-how to use it in the right direction, and 
are thus more at risk even if they have relatively more tolerance for 
stress. 

The number of adolescents in the total population is large enough 
to warrant a specific consideration of their needs and development 
issues, and find a central place in the psychological and educational 
research literature. As per the UNICEF report (The State of World’s 
Children, 2000), there are more than one billion people between the 
ages of 10 and 19 years. They comprise about 21.4 percent of the 
population in India (National Youth Policy, 2000), and are not a 
homogeneous group. They vary in needs and concerns by gender, 
age, caste, class, region, religion, etc. They are affluent, poor, 
migrants, school going, drop-outs at different levels of education, 
etc, In terms of age, the needs and issues related to 10-13 years are 
different from those in the age of 14-16, and 17 to 19 years, 
representing different stages of growth and development. They 
influence directly the next generation, as they play the role of 
older siblings, heads of households, parents, and valued citizens. 
Official disaggregation of data is done in 0-15 years or 15-24 years, 
and in 15-35 years (in India), which in a way is the non-recognition 
of adolescence as a distinct stage. 

The inclusion of adolescents at the policy level in India is a recent 
phenomenon. Ninth Five-Year Plan emphasized improved health 
quality services and coverage of adolescent-felt needs. It is recognized 
now that in addition to the fundamental rights, adolescents should 
have rights as individuals to enhance their well-being and provision to 
meet their phase-specific needs. They should have rights to education, 
information, good health, growth and development, free expression 
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of opinion, choice of career, etc. They are entitled like others to be 
heard, to participate in discussion of issues and decisions that affect 
them, and what they are interested in. Their involvement as partners 
in programmes that affect their lives as well as the life of the community 
can be helpful in the development of their talents, enhancing self- 
confidence, and contribute to social life of others. The ensuring of 
rights to life, survival, and development and the provision of adequate 
resources should be seen as a priority in policy prescriptions and 
practices. 


Sensory-Challenged Adolescents 


The needs, concerns and contexts of growth and functioning vary 
substantively for normal adolescents by the socio-economic status of 
the family, their gender, age category and mother’s work status, etc., 
but these vary in different ways and to different extent among the 
sensory-challenged and others-challenged physically or mentally. The 
various aversive and threatening experiences in the environment 
become cumulatively activated in interaction with a challenge/ 
disability, as both tend to be restrictive in nature. This makes the 
number and magnitude of stressors for the challenged even more 
dimensional and difficult. The disruptions in their social role patterns 
have been observed, and their inability to meet the social role 
expectations adds to stress, role conflicts and interpersonal relationships 
leading to deficits in cognitive and affective outcomes and behaviour. 

The cognitive, affective and behavioural problems of the different 
sensory-challenged (vision and hearing-challenged) in interaction with 
social complexities and the individual differences make the complexion 
of the same problem different. Vision-challenge adversely impacts 
both perceptual and non-perceptual components of development 
and learning. It has been the estimate that a visually non-challenged 
person receives 85 percent of total information via visual 
mechanisms, the inputs to which the vision-challenged is deprived. 
Vision helps in organizing different sensory impressions and sequential 
perceptions into a meaningful whole (Collins-Moore and Osborn, 
1984). The effects of vision loss to the person’s life are profound, such 
as delayed conceptual development, compulsory dependence on others, 
feeling of inferiority, loneliness, maladjustment, limited social 
interaction, lower self-esteem, rigidity in attitude and behaviour, 
withdrawal, etc., manifesting in performance deficits. 
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Hearing-challenge happens to be even more complex, as it is 
invisible and much less understood by others, despite the severity of 
the problem experienced by the person in exchanging information, 
due to poor language and communication skills. The hearing— 
challenged have limited capacity to express their needs and thoughts, 
have difficulty in communicating with peers and in maintaining 
interpersonal relationships, problems in adjustment, 
misunderstandings, embarrassment, frustration, loneliness, low self- 
concept, all reflecting cumulatively in performance deficits. 

The visual and hearing challenges span a continuum from mild 
and correctible to the complex, profound and permanent. Visual and 
hearing challenges of all kind tend to interact with other personal and 
environmental factors in an unpredictable and often uncharted way, 
and result in diverse experiences, and problematic interpersonal, social 
and intellectual encounters. Researchers have made use of the 
generalized deficiency hypothesis (Myklebust, 1964) to explain the 
lags among the sensory-challenged in various domains of functioning. 


Conclusion 

A discussion of the concepts and models of stress with reference to 
different age groups, level of education, and work status indicate that 
stress is a relational concept. Neither all individuals in the same situation 
are stressed to an equal extent, nor does an individual in different 
situations react similarly. Stressors are inherent in one’s environment, 
which makes the feeling of stress to some extent normative. As much 
as stress is inevitable to living, coping is a necessary corollary of stress. 
Stress can be positive as well as negative. Similarly all coping is not 
negative. When the organism is under stress, it automatically searches 
for coping mechanisms, biological, social, psychological, spiritual, 
etc., and opts for the best available ones. If stress is prolonged, and 
issues are not resolved, it can result cumulatively in burnout, Studies 
of stress, burnout and coping have to confront with interrelated 
assumptions underlying a theoretical model. The evidence that the 
transactional model of stress (Lazarus, 1974) has survived the tests in 
a wide variety of situations over the years and with different type of 
samples, indicate its strengths and adaptability to suit different 
situations. It provides proof of acceptance by researchers of different 
convictions and faith, and shows promise for the coming years. The 
weaknesses/rather some of the implicit ambiguities inherent in the 
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model need to be reformulated to convert those to strengths 
of the model to be able to better understand the dynamics of stress 
and coping. Á 

In India, psychologists undertook researches on anxiety initially 
more as a characteristic of the individual’s personality and personal 
assessment issues than as a situational disposition related to work/ 
organizations. Researches on stress have bourgeoned in the decade of 
seventies onwards, and on burnout and coping even later, yet continue 
to be few. Although researchers continue to use the western models, 
there is now renewed emphasis on developing indigenous model of 
stress, which may still take some more years to be at the scene. What 
is important and needs to be addressed seriously is the issue of lack of 
quality research, irrespective of the model used. While some issues 
and samples are repeatedly focused and explored, other equally 
important issues and samples remain hidden under the carpet and/or 
completely unrecognized. 

The series of chapters included in this book have tried to fill up 
some of the gaps in research in the domains of stress, burnout, and 
coping. All researches have been undertaken in the educational settings 
ranging from primary schools to university, have incorporated 
schooled adolescents, normal and sensory-impaired adolescents, 
college/university general category, Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled 
Caste college students, and primary, upper primary and secondary 
school teachers, tribal and non-tribal teachers, urban samples from 
metro and towns, as well as tribal samples from far flung interior in 
the Mayurbhanj district of Orissa. All researches have utilized the 
stress model of Lazarus, as the theoretical framework, to investigate 
stress in relation to somewhat different antecedents and consequents, 
have used same as well as different measures to assess it, and similar 
techniques of data analysis. These may be seen as the strengths by 
some researchers and drawbacks by others depending on one’s own 
training and convictions, like the proverbial saying that beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder. These are seen as strengths by the author, in 
view of the fact that the use of the different measures on different 
samples within the same theoretical framework has permitted the 
pooling together of findings, and examining the thematic similarities 
and differences to derive some general conclusions, inferences, and 
some guidelines for potential intervention efforts. 
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Organization of the Book 


The plan set for the book unfolds within a developmental scheme 
from younger to the older groups, and from stress to burnout. It 
begins with Chapter 1 on introduction, specifying the unique 
characteristics of educational institutions, conceptualizations, 
antecedents and consequences of stress, burnout and coping, the need 
of research on these constructs in the Indian educational context and 
organizational plan of the book. It has three parts, two focusing on 
stress and coping among students; and the third one on problems of 
stress and burnout among teachers. 

Part I includes three chapters, all on adolescent groups in schools 
as this developmental stage has emerged important in research for 
several reasons, like size in the population, growing needs, influence 
of media and changing life styles exposing them to greater risks. Chapter 
2 is on family environment, stress and adjustment among adolescents 
of working and non-working mothers. It focuses on the issues of 
differences between adolescent males and females of working and non- 
working mothers in their perceptions of family environment, stress 
and adjustment; differences between adolescent males and females of 
mothers in different work categories, and by the adolescent age 
categories; differences in patterns of relationship among family 
environment, stress and adjustment; the predictive power of different 
dimensions of family environment for stress and adjustment, and if 
some particular groups are more at risk than others. Chapter 3 focuses 
on the nature of quantitative and qualitative differences in the psycho- 
social profiles of the visually and hearing-challenged males and females 
at two different educational levels, and in comparison to similar non- 
challenged adolescents on the basis of the origin and dynamics of stress, 
the development of self-esteem and social-emotional adjustment. Based 
on the belief that family continues to be the reservoir of most material 
and emotional support to the adolescents, particularly so if the 
adolescent has a condition of challenge to begin with, it has 
incorporated data on family conditions of the challenged and the non- 
challenged, and examined the possible associations with experiences 
of stress, self-esteem and social-emotional adjustment; if these predict 
their social-emotional adjustment to different extents, and what are 
the messages from research for policy and interventions for the sensory- 
challenged? Chapter 4 has been devoted to the study of coping with a 
specific academic stressor, namely, the board examinations, by the 
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middle and late adolescents. This has made a comparison of a group of 
secondary and senior secondary students taking the board examination 
with a group in between (class XI) not having the board examination. 
What coping strategies students use more frequently than others at 
different levels. Do male/females, students at different levels, and 
having differences in expectations of self and parents use different 
coping strategies? Are the coping strategies used by students linked to 
their goals and goal strategies, and do these indicate some direction 
for intervening to encourage the use of more positive and less 
cognitively and emotionally expensive coping strategies to attain the 
desired goals. 

Part II incorporates two chapters on stress among college students, 
who are more or less young adults. Chapter 5 examines the differences 
in family and personal profiles of female and male students in Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribe and general category enrolled in different 
courses of study; and differences in their experience of stress and 
academic self-concept. It also examines the nature of relationship 
between factors of stress and academic self-concept of Scheduled Caste 
(SC), Scheduled Tribe (ST), and general category college students 
enrolled in different courses at the undergraduate level. Are caste and 
gender seen as source of power in shaping academic self-concept and 
positive self-esteem? If so, what kinds of policy/organizational 
interventions are needed to provide equality of treatment and outcome 
to the socially and economically deprived groups. Chapter 6 focuses 
on the perceptions and coping with macro-social stressors at the 
individual and group level among students enrolled in different courses 
in institutions located in different towns and having different histories 
of functioning. The focus is on issues, such as—How do students 
perceive numerous politically induced macro-social stressors for 
themselves as individuals and as collectives? What are the numerous 
coping strategies they use to cope with macro-social stressors? Are the 
strategies used at the individual and collective levels similar or very 
dissimilar? What implications these have for the learning experiences 
for students, and for the organizational development? 

Part III of the book contains two chapters, both on teachers. 
Chapter 7 focuses on differences in the personal and family profiles of 
tribal and non-tribal teachers in the tribal and non-tribal schools, and 
differences in their stress, self-esteem and psychological well-being, 
contingent on the school-type they are in, and length of teaching 
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experience. It is believed that the information on personal and family 
variables, stress and self-esteem would help in explaining the variance 
in the psychological well-being of tribal and non-tribal teachers 
working in tribal and non-tribal schools, and in designing appropriate 
teacher orientation programmes. Chapter 8 focuses on examining the 
salience of some of the personal variables in the experience of stress 
and burnout, identifying the range of differences between the 
perceptions of dimensions of work-setting, stress and burnout of the 
male and female teachers having different length of teaching experience 
in regular and special schools. How do different dimensions and 
variables relate to each other? What work-setting and stress dimensions 
independently or together contribute to the burnout of teachers? Do 
differences in gender and experience matter in stress and burnout? 
What preventive measures may be taken to contain burnout? Chapter 
9 presents an overview, conclusions and directions for future research 
and interventions for management of stress in different situations. 

Despite the differences in focus and samples used in different 
researches, there are thematic, structural and analytical similarities. In 
all chapters stress has been conceptualized within the framework of 
the transactional model of Lazarus, assessed using the questionnaire 
method, and data analyzed by using comparable descriptive and 
statistical techniques. Implications are drawn for planning educational/ 
training and policy interventions relevant to the specific issues addressed 
in individual chapters, as well as in an integrated fashion keeping in 
view the educational reality in the country. Tables are kept to a 
mirimum and graphs have been provided wherever possible, with 
the hope of making the text informative and interesting. 


Part I 


Stress and Coping Among Adolescents 


This part focuses exclusively on adolescents in schools, as adolescence 
has now been recognized as a distinct stage of development, 
characterized by a variety of stage-specific changes in the physiological, 
relationships and behavioural domains. The definitional complexities 
of adolescence though continue to cast their shadow and come in the 
way of its conceptualization and categorization of adolescents’ 
developmental challenges and support programmes. Researchers also 
tend to make the mistake of grouping adolescents’ problems and stresses 
along with other age groups, and thus not recognize them. There is, 
however, a near unanimity now among the policy makers, researchers, 
and practitioners that the concerns of the adolescent stage are different, 
and they can no more be grouped either with children or with adults. 
The stress in various domains the adolescents encounter and the coping 
they undertake have no parallels, and these need to be understood 
with an exclusive focus on them. Research on adolescent stress, stressors 
and coping needs to examine their long term normative psychosocial, 
cognitive, and biological development in specific social and cultural 
contexts, by taking advantage of the new technologies and innovative 
methods in biology, brain, behaviour, and social science research. 
Adolescents are of high concern in all societies, inclusive of India, 
as they are large percent in the size of the population, ill-equipped or 
not equipped with necessary education and information, and have 
higher vulnerability to indulge in risky behaviours, like 
experimentation with drugs and sex. Adolescents are young and at an 
age where they are not able to address their pressures with adequate 
understanding, and have limited or no access to social and educational 
services. The families are stressed, but are unable to understand the 
psychology of their adolescents, communicate with them, and help 
them to be on the right path. Even the communities around are stressed, 
and anxious to see that educational and other social agencies pay 
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attention to adolescents’ health, education and behaviour, although 
the governments have not done their bit yet. It is a fact that with 
post-liberalization policies in the nineties, the adolescents all over the 
world have become passionate consumers of western media and 
literature and are showing many common concerns, expectations and 
behaviours, although their contexts remain very different, giving a 
different shade to their problems. In fact, the apparent homogeneous 
surface has added to greater confusion and complexities in 
understanding their real experiences of life, expectations and 
behaviour. 

In view of the little research being available in the Indian 
educational and psychological literature focusing on stress and coping 
among schooled adolescents, in this part the three chapters are focused 
on adolescents. Chapter 2 has focused on the family context of 
adolescents in relation to their stress and adjustment in different 
domains. It has examined if the mothers’ employment outside home, 
and their professional demands make a difference to their adolescents’ 
perceptions of family environment, and in turn to the experience of 
stress and adjustment. The perceptions and experiences of adolescents 
of working mothers are also compared across adolescent categories. 
Chapter 3 has examined the family profiles, stress, self-esteem and social- 
emotional adjustment of the two sensory-challenged adolescent groups 
in comparison to a normal adolescent group, and the extent to which 
the variations in social-emotional adjustment of different groups can 
be explained by their stress, self-esteem and family variables. Chapter 
4 has its exclusive focvs on the adolescents’ coping of the stress of 
board examinations in India, and if the employed coping and goal 
achievement strategies relate to each other, 


2 


Family Environment, Stress and 
Adjustment in Adolescents 


Developmental Challenges During Adolescence 


Adolescents as individuals are embedded in a social matrix and are 
profoundly affected by it. The numerous developmental and 
behavioural challenges to their development arise necessarily in the 
social environment on a continuum from family to educational and 
other social institutions, and can only be resolved within it. The 
development during adolescence encompasses multidimensional 
changes from physiology to perspectives, perceptions, relationships 
and behaviour. The pubertal changes, the transitions in the school 
context, pressures to conform to prevailing norms and practices, and 
heightened but contradictory peer expectations to experiment or not 
with new friendships, newly felt desire to free oneself from family 
restrictions, drugs and sexuality make the environment increasingly 
complex and exposed them to a widening array of stresses and 
challenges (Graber and Brooks-Gunn, 1996). Fenzel (2000) observed 
that during the transition to middle childhood changes are reported 
in the overall self-esteem and perceived stress of adolescents. Some of 
the actions and decisions adolescents take during this phase have 
transitory effects on their life, but some, like the activities pertinent 
to their identity formation, decisions about educational 
opportunities, the consolidation of developing social values, and the 
construction of plans for future are salient in life and have long-term 
implications (Durkin, 1995; Hechinger, 1992). The challenges arise 
from the incongruence between the demands encountered in the 
environment (family, school, community, etc.) and the personal and 
social resources, and the skills they have at their disposal to cope 
with the variety of developmental tasks. Many are at risk to become 
vulnerable to diverse behavioural and emotional difficulties, and can 
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develop maladaptive behaviour patterns in a bid to alleviate or adjust 
to effects of stress (Allison, Leone and Spero, 1990; Silbereisen and 
Noack, 1988). Researchers have noted that during adolescence many 
students experience a significant decline in school grades and 
adjustment, the magnitude of which is predictive of subsequent school 
failure and school drop-out (Eccles, Midgley, Buchanan, Flanagan, 
Mac Iver, Reuman and Wigfield, 1993; Simmons and Blyth, 1987). 

The early adolescence in particular is characterized by intensified 
interest in peer relations and related areas of concern (such as, body 
image), and yet the salience of interactions with adults in the family 
and school continues to be high. A successful transition to full-fledged 
adolescence becomes contingent on achieving greater intimacy and 
involvement with friends along with the ability to handle significant 
new roles and responsibilities within the family and increasingly 
challenging demands in the school. In a longitudinal study over two 
years on 350 adolescents, Dubois, Burk-Braxton, Swenson, Tevendale, 
Lockerd and Moran (2002) noted the need for process-oriented models 
of social support and self-esteem and sensitivity to patterning of 
sources for each resource relative to adaptive demands of early 
adolescence. 


Family and the Adolescent 


The adolescents lived in and experienced many intertwined subsystems 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1989), namely; family, school, peers, work (Hill, 
1983). The family happened to be one important context, making 
family environment a developmental concern for researchers. The 
family constituted an interpersonal social system held together by 
strong bonds of attachment, affection, caring, and yet exercised 
control, approval, and discipline on each other’s actions (Harvey 
and Byrd, 2000; Parke and Buriel, 1998). Families assumed diverse 
forms and functions across different societies, and are expressions of 
diverse individual preferences and societal conditions. The family 
organization is found helpful in achieving its goals within a 
developmental frame and in surviving as a unit. It has a profound 
influence on how successfully or otherwise the adolescents will 
navigate the transitions in various spheres of life (e.g., Newman, 
Lohman, Newman, Myers, et al., 2000). The family environment is 
found particularly crucial during adolescence, as the internal and 
external pressures and challenges of this stage have no parallel. The 
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education of the mothers, employment, and income affect the 
relationship between mothers and adolescents, and these together 
affect the family environment. Adolescents having mothers employed 
outside home have restricted time to communicate what they wished 
to do at a time she is not home, while those having mothers staying 
home may be constrained by the material resources and social exposure 
made available to them. The level of mothers’ education and income 
may open up different kinds of opportunities for their growth, quality 
of discussion and decisions. Parental and sibling negativity in the 
family environment is found related to adjustment of adolescents 
even after accounting for genetic factors. 

Researchers abroad as well as in India have developed and used 
quite a few measures of family environment/climate, namely, parent- 
child relationship, child rearing practices, negligence of parents, 
restrictiveness, and broken homes, to examine the family 
composition and its relationship to stress and home adjustment 
(Moos and Moos, 1986; Pestonjee, 1999; Sawin and Harrigan, 1995). 
A number of researchers have demonstrated positive association of 
authoritative (democratic) parenting styles with adolescents’ academic 
competence and success (Dornbusch, Ritter, Leiderman, Roberts and 
Fraleigh, 1987; Paulson, 1994; Steinberg, Elmen and Mounts, 1989; 
Steinberg, Lamborn, Dornbusch and Darling 1992), positive school 
attitude (Trusty, 1996), autonomy and self-esteem (Chubb and 
Fertman, 1992; Lamborn, Mounts, Steinberg and Dornbusch, 1991; 
Trusty and Lampe, 1997; Wenk, Hardesty, Morgan and Blair, 1994), 
psychosocial maturity (MacKinnon-Lewis, Starnes, Volling and 
Johnson, 1997) and moral development. Also, positive correlations 
have been observed between authoritarian or coercive parenting and 
adolescents’ lack of adjustment, distress and problem behaviours 
(Barnes and Farrell, 1992; Kim, Hetherington and Reiss, 1999; 
Steinberg, Lamborn, Darling, Mounts and Dornbusch, 1994; 
Steinberg, Mounts, Lamborn and Dornbusch, 1991). Crouter, Helms- 
Erickson, Updergraff and McHale (1999) made between and within 
family comparisons and identified the conditions underlying parents’ 
knowledge of children’s lives during puberty. They found interesting 
variations across families. Relationships have been reported between 
parents’ beliefs in their ability to influence their children’s 
developmental course and their success in doing so (Coleman and 
Karraker, 1997, Trusty, 1998); family environment and the choice 
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of career by adolescents (Penrick and Jaspen, 1992, Wilson and Wilson, 
1992), between certain family variables, like; economic hardship and 
stress (Conger, Conger and Elder, 1993; Conger, Conger and 
Scaramella, 1997; Conger, Ge, Elder, Lorenz and Simons, 1994), and 
adjustment difficulties of adolescents, including problems in family 
decision making and adjustment at school (Aunola, Sattin and 
Nurmi,2000; Dornbusch, Ritter, Mont-Reynard, and Chen, 1990), and 
on peer orientation and substance abuse (Bogenschneider, Wu, Raffaelli 
and Tsay, 1998). 

In cohesive families that emphasize independence and intellectual 
and social orientation, children showed higher activity and sociability, 
a longer attention span, and an even disposition. Hyperactive and 
aggressive children (especially boys) are found to have families 
that are high on conflict and lack cohesion, expressiveness, and social 
orientation. Factors have been identified in family context that may 
increase their exposure to stress, or may moderate the effects of others 
on adjustment (Compas and Phares, 1991). The higher the families on 
cohesion, expressiveness, independence and achievement orientation, 
the more advanced are the adolescents in decision-making ability. The 
families having higher cohesiveness, and adapting family values in 
regard to intellectual and cultural activities have more secure 
attachments and are more actively engaged in problem solving. The 
cohesiveness of the family and the quality or closeness of relationships 
in networks is found related to the psychological and behavioural 
consequences of the offspring (Farrell, Barnes and Banerjee, 1995; 
Rossi and Rossi, 1990). Adolescent development is promoted in 
families that encourage independence and provide modelling for 
instrumental and social skills, while it is hampered in families 
that emphasize achievement in the context of conflict and 
accommodation to restrictive rules (Moos and Moos, 1986). The 
adolescents from family environments characterized by warmth, 
caring, communication, understanding and support showed fewer 
psychological health symptoms (Seiffge-Krenke, 1995). The families 
having higher cohesion and expressiveness and low conflict, showed 
less dependency and fewer psychological illnesses. This has even been 
more visible in families with non-working mothers. The cohesion 
represents shared affection, support, helpfulness, and caring, and 
overall enmeshment, but the emotional fusion can also be a potential 
inhibitor of the individuation process and the maintenance of 
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psychosocial maturity. The families having higher conflict showed 
more control, and the members lacked good understanding of the 
dynamics of their families. Parent-child conflict and ineffective 
parenting practices tend to induce problems in social information 
processing and social skill deficits in adolescents leading to their poor 
coping in schools, particularly the peer interactions (Fletcher, Darling, 
Steinberg and Dornbush, 1995; Fletcher, Steinberg and Sellers, 1999; 
Patterson, DeBaryshe and Ramsey, 1989). The conflict is found 
natural to a family and a stressor during adolescence. It has a 
destructive aspect as well as constructive aspect. It is the constructive 
aspect of conflict, whose quality and proper handling are critical to 
the sense of autonomy (Cox and Brooks-Gunn, 1999; Herrera and 
Dunn, 1997). 

Researchers’ interest in the relationship between family 
interactions, and adolescent development and competence has steadily 
increased over the years (Baumrind, 1991; Harter, 1990; Silverberg, 
Tennenbaum and Jacob, 1992), and they tend to assume a direct and 
discernible relation between parenting and family variables (like, 
attitudes, beliefs, personality traits, etc.) and child development, 
competence and behaviour. Highly competent adolescents, even 
when disadvantaged, have showed a common set of developmental 
characteristics comparable to the advantaged, inclusive of an 
emotionally healthy family climate (Padhi and Dash, 1994; Sahoo 
and Sia, 1988). Parents of these adolescents have positive attitudes 
towards themselves, and towards their adolescents, and set higher 
expectations for school achievement and behaviour. They are highly 
nurturant and involved in children’s activities. Effective or positive 
parenting has been found consistently related to adolescent 
adjustment, school performance, and psychosocial maturity 


(Steinberg, 2001). 


Directions from Evidence 

A number of studies on adolescents and their parents have concluded 
even by using different methods, measures, and samples, that 
authoritative parenting is associated with a wide range of psychological 
and social advantages in adolescence. The strength of the relationship 
is however, found to vary across cultural contexts (Saarni, 1998), 
samples, and the specific outcome measures used. Many Indian 
researchers have found support for the association between parenting 
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and family variables and adolescent competence (Chowdhury and 
Choudhury, 1996), but demonstrated little clarity about the role of 
specific family processes involved in competence. Carson, 
Chowdhury, Perry and Pati (1999) noted that the families of more 
socially competent adolescents are verbally and emotionally more 
expressive, more democratic and less authoritarian with regard to 
discipline, input and decision making; less enmeshed, and have a higher 
internal locus of control. They also found significant association of 
the quality of parent-adolescent communication, cohesion and family 
stress and problems with perceived competence and examination 
grades. Adolescent females reported experiencing more negative events 
than males, and certain events are found associated with psychological 
symptoms (D’Arcy and Siddique, 1984; Swearingen and Cohen, 1985). 
Consistent differences have been reported in self-competence and 
emotional adjustment of males and females, with females having feelings 
of lower self-worth, perceived physical appearance and athletic 
competence (Eye, Ohannesian, Lerner and Lerner, 1999). Chronic 
strain, low mastery and rumination are more common in females than 
males, and these mediated the gender differences in depressive 
symptoms (Nolen-Hoeksema, Larson and Grayson, 1999). The 
available literature however, seemed to be inadequate to clarify to what 
extent the work status of the mother mattered in the adolescents’ 
differential perceptions of family environment, and the feeling of stress 
and adjustment in different domains. Work status of the mother can 
be an important determinant of the family dynamics, singly as 
well as in interaction with the gender of the adolescents and affect 
their perspectives and relationships. The work status of the 
mother can add to the warmth as well as caring, as well as put different 
types of pressures on adolescents and parents. It may also be 
possible that the early adolescents have concerns different than the 
middle and late adolescents, and thus the stage-specific needs may make 
a difference to the perceptions of family environment, stress and 
adjustment. 

An attempt has been made in this chapter to fill this lacunae in 
research based on a part of the data obtained by Sircar (2000), with 
focus on the following issues: 

(1) Differences between adolescent males and females of working 
and non-working mothers in their perceptions of family 
environment, stress and adjustment. 
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(2) Differences between adolescent males and females of mothers in 
different work categories. 

(3) Differences in patterns of relationship among family environment, 
stress and adjustment. 

(4) The predictive power of different dimensions of family 
environment for stress and adjustment. 

(5) Differences in perceptions of family environment, stress and 
adjustment by the adolescent age categories. 


Sample Selection and Data 


The investigator made use of the purposive sampling procedure to 
recruit adolescents between 12 to 17 years of age studying in five 
private schoois of Delhi, having comparative management system, 
organizational structure, selection procedure, and overall school 
schedules. To begin with, a personal information sheet was circulated 
to students between classes VI and XI to gather information about 
their family type, educational qualifications of parents, mother 
working outside home or not, if working her occupation, from which 
the target type of adolescents could be selected. This information 
has been used to identify adolescents from nuclear families having at 
least two children, both parents being graduates, but mothers 
occupationally belonging to such commonly appearing work 
categories, from each of which a minimum of 30 adolescents could 
be recruited, This resulted in the choice of adolescents having mothers 
in six work categories, namely, clerks/stenos, school teachers, doctors, 
executives, university teachers and in business. Adolescents from the 
same classes having nuclear family of two children or more and non- 
working (non employed for work outside home) mothers with a 
graduate degree have also been recruited to serve as control. Age of 
adolescents, family type (nuclear/joint), parents’ education, and 
mothers’ work status have been used as sample selection variables, 
the information on which have been noted on a personal information 


sheet. 


Family Environment 

The family environment has been operationalized in terms of the 
behaviour setting approach following Moos (1973), who 
conceptualized family environment having three specific dimensions, 
namely, relationship, personal development, and system maintenance 
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and system change dimensions. The modified version of the Family 
Environment Scale (Moos and Moos, 1986) has been used to assess 
the family environment. The scale contained items on three 
dimensions of relationship, personal growth and system maintenance 
and organization, spread over ten subscales, of cohesion, 
expressiveness, conflict, independence, achievement orientation, 
intellectual cultural orientation, active recreation orientation, moral 
religious orientation, organization, and control. The original scale 
administered to 47 families at an interval of two months had test- 
retest reliabilities between 0.68 and 0.86; on 35 families at an interval 
of four months between 0.54 and 0.91; and on N= 241 at interval of 
twelve months, between 0.52 and 0.89. The internal consistency for 
N= 1067 ranged between 0.61 and 0.78. The scale has been used in 
some Indian studies and has demonstrated comparable Cronbach 
alphas. The scale has 90 items and uses a true/false response format. 
The raw scores have then been converted to standard score, as 
prescribed in the manual. 


Stress 


Stress has been defined following Lazarus’s model, as a state of 
imbalance when the demands made on the person in different areas 
of life exceeded her/his capabilities and resources (Lazarus and 
Folkman, 1984). The five areas relevant to school going adolescents 
had been identified through literature search to include—home, 
emotion, health, social and school (e.g., D’Aurora and Fimian, 
1988). Larson and Ham (1993) mentioned family, peer, school and 
others as the dimensions of high incidence of events. A number of 
items were written relevant to each area, pre-tested, and finally twenty 
items in each of the area have been retained. The scale has adopted a 
five-choice format, ranging from very much to very little (coded as 5, 
4, 3, 2, 1). The split-half reliability for different areas, on a sample of 
400 adolescents ranged between 0.68 and 0.86, and test-retest reliabilities 
between 0.69 and 0.91. 


Adjustment 


Adjustment has been defined as the process of managing to optimally 
accommodate one’s external and internal demands with the resources. 
Saxena’s Adjustment Inventory (1963) has been used to assess it. 
The inventory has 90 items measuring adjustment in areas of home, 
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health, emotion, social and school, and used a three response format, 
yes, no, and doubtful. It has test-retest reliability of 0.87 (N= 122), 
0.84 (N=100), and split half reliability of 0.89 (N= 256) and 0.83 
(N= 100). 

The identified adolescents had been individually contacted by 
the investigator and assembled into small groups in the school setting 
itself. They were given the requisite instructions about the tasks, 
and after making sure that they understood the task, the personal 
information sheet and the three scales (Family Environment Scale, 
Stress Scale and Adjustment Inventory) were administered to them. 
No time limit was set, and all answer sheets had been checked at the 
end for completion. Complete data have been available on 546 
adolescents having working, and 180 adolescents having non-working 
mothers. Data have been analyzed for significance of differences 
between group means by applying ‘t’ tests, and for relationships by 
computing product moment coefficients of correlations. Means have 
also been computed on family environment, stress and adjustment 
by the adolescent categories. ? 


Findings 


Differences by Work Status of Mothers 

The application of ‘t’ tests showed very few significant mean 
differences between adolescents of working and non-working mothers. 
Out of a total of 50 ‘t” values on family environment only 14 are 
significant, of which only 3 (all on independence) are significant at 1 
percent level. On stress, of the possible 25 ‘t’ values, only 2 are 
significant, and only one is significant above 1 percent level. 

The results are considered only indicative of directions of 
differences between adolescents of working and non-working mothers, 
and perhaps suggestive of a different plan for future investigation. To 
exercise economy on the space used, the meaningful ‘t?’ values have 
been incorporated in the text itself, and the non-significant ones are 
left out. 


Family Environment 

The families in general are known to possess or have access to 
differential tangible/intangible resources (income, single/dual earners, 
professional group, preferences, interests and values), and thus 
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heterogenous in their inputs and provision of various resources, 
which they can make available to their adolescent children. These 
differences are likely to be the part and parcel of the conditions of 
day-to-day living and get manifested in the adolescents’ perceptions 
of family environment. j 

The application of ‘t’ tests showed significant differences 
between the means for adolescents of working and non-working 
mothers only on four subscales of family environment, namely; 
expressiveness, achievement orientation, intellectual cultural 
orientation, and independence. The adolescents of working mothers 
obtained higher means on these scales by 0.78, 0.94, 1.35 and 2.67 
points respectively (ts= 2.12, 3.02, 1.95 and 2.03, all significant 
above 5% level). The adolescents of working mothers reported in 
their family environment more expressiveness, positive 
encouragement for achievement, independent thinking, and in 
deciding on a plan of action, than those of non-working mothers. 
Adolescents showed no variations by the work status of mothers 
on subscales of cohesiveness, conflict (relationship dimension), active 
recreational orientation, moral religious emphasis (personal growth 
dimension), organization, and control (system maintenance and 
organization dimension). The comparison of males and females of 
working mothers showed that males found their family 
environment having relatively higher expressiveness, achievement 
orientation and independence than females, the means being higher 
by 2.00, 1.39 and 1.73 points (ts= 2.87, 2.69 and 2.27, all significant 
above 5%). The males and females perceived in their family 
comparable opportunities to experience cohesion, conflict, active 
recreational orientation, and moral religious emphasis. The 
comparison of males and females of non-working mothers showed 
significant ‘t’ values on independence, achievement, intellectual- 
cultural orientation and Organization (ts= 3.57, 1.96, 1.98 and 2.11, 
all significant above 5%). While the males perceived in their family 
environment more positive encouragement and appreciation for 
achievement orientation than females (Mean difference of 0.41), 
the females reported better Opportunities for intellectual-cultural 
enrichment, organization and independence, their means being 
higher by 2.23, 2.21 and 3.82 points. This finding, even though 
meager, seems to be indicative of some changes taking place in 
family attitudes towards females in recent decades, and thus 
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encouraging. Although families in general are known to have higher 
expectations of males than females, and mothers more than often 
tried to mould the females from a relatively young age itself to fit into 
the expected social norms, here the males and females have reported 
experiencing comparable degree of cohesion, conflict, active 
recreational orientation, and moral religious emphasis. Bronstein, 
Briones, Brooks and Cowan (1996) also observed the adolescent 
females having a higher level of emotional expressiveness and family 
support of emotions than the males. 

The perceptions of the males of working and non-working 
mothers varied significantly only on one subscale, as the former find 
their family environment having higher control than the latter (Mean 
difference of 2.43 points and t =1.99). No significant differences are 
found on cohesion, expressiveness, conflict, independence, 
achievement orientation, intellectual-cultural orientation, active 
recreational orientation, moral religious emphasis, and organization. 
It thus appears that for males in general, adequate inputs are provided 
in families on relationship, personal growth and system maintenance 
and organization dimensions. This finding has been in conformity 
with the prevalent norms of socialization in the country, where males 
are often accorded priority in resource allocation by parents, 
irrespective of the amount of resources at their disposal and family 
structure. The perceptions of the females of working and non-working 
show significant differences on many more dimensions, namely; 
expressiveness, independence, achievement orientation, organization 
and control (ts= 2.03, 1.99, 2.27, 1.97 and 2.11, all significant above 
5%). The females of working mothers perceived in their family 
environment better opportunities to express themselves, 
independence to think and act, make effort to achieve, and be 
organized, as they obtained higher means by 2.13, 0.47, 2.98 and 
1.91 points. The females of non-working mothers on the other hand 
perceived in their family environment significantly higher control 
(higher mean by 2.24 points). The females of the working and non- 
working mothers have not differed from each other in the perception 
of cohesiveness, conflict, intellectual cultural orientation, active 
recreational orientation, and moral religious emphasis, The 
perceptions by the females of working mothers in their family 
environment having higher expressiveness, independence, achievement 
orientation and organization, reflect indeed the conscious and 
creditable efforts on the part of mothers to adopt such socialization 
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practices that would orient their daughters towards independent 

thinking, openness, and clear goal setting. The non-working mothers 

on the other hand continue to be more security oriented and thus 
value greater control as the mechanism to facilitate growth. There 

has been only sparse evidence in the literature in favour of a 

relationship between mother’s employment, and encouraging of 

independence, granting autonomy, and assigning responsibility to 
daughters. It is feared that it may have negative consequences for 
some, The employment of mother encourages greater assertiveness 

and sense of internal control (Hoffman and Youngblad, 1999). 
Overall even though only few significant differences have been 

found, results related to the issue of differences in family environment 

have demonstrated that: 

(1) The males of working as well as non-working mothers enjoy 
differential provisions as inputs in their family environment that 
lend to their experience of higher expressiveness and independence 
than females. Gender emerges thus as a significant differentiating 
variable in the perceptions of family environment. The findings 
are in conformity with the prevalent socialization practices in 
families, where females are commonly discouraged against being 
articulate and independent in thinking. This may also be a 
reflection on the schools as they are providing continuity to the 
values and aspirations of the relevant socio-economic groups, 
they are serving. 

(2) For females, the working mothers are the likely change agents in 
their lives, who can orient them to be makers of their own 
destiny. 

(3) On many dimensions of family environment, males and females 
have not demonstrated differential perceptions. This finding seems 
to be an inbuilt aspect of the design of research, as the included 
private schools catered mostly to children from the middle and 
high middle socio-economic groups, where the relationship, and 
personal growth dimensions are considered the basic structures 
(which are already provided). It is on these that the system 
maintenance and organization dimensions are to be built as 
superstructures. 


Stress 


Adolescents in all groups are found to score around the neutral point 
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in all stress domains. There are no significant differences observed in 
any of the stress area between adolescents of working and non-working 
mothers, between males and females of non-working mothers, and 
between males of working and non-working mothers. Only in the 
area of home, there are significant differences seen between males and 
females of working mothers (Ms= 44.21 and 41.23, t=2.67), and 
between the females of wòrking and non-working mothers (Ms= 44.99 
and 41.43, t= 1.96)). If the mothers are working, males report greater 
stress at home as they have to abide by the limitations of time and 
observe certain discipline rules. Same has been found true for the 
females irrespective of mother working or not. The working mothers 
desire that their adolescent daughters help them in domestic chores, 
which seems to be in conformity with the role expectations of middle 
class. Interestingly, irrespective of the work status of the mother males 
felt more stressed than females. Males are perhaps under pressure to 
be independent right from childhood, which becomes intense on 
reaching the stage of adolescence. This finding is different than reported 
in the literature (Wagner and Compas, 1990), and thus specific to socio- 
cultural context in which different expectations of males prevailed. In 
another study, Compas and Wagner (1991) found lower levels of 
symptoms of stress in the rural as compared to the urban sample of 
adolescents, implying the possibility of socio-cultural differences. 
Rudolph and Hammen (1999) in a study of 88 youngsters and their 
parents noted age and gender related patterns in life stress. Adolescent 
girls experienced highest levels of interpersonal stress, pre-adolescent 
girls experienced independent stress and conflict in the family context, 
while adolescent boys experienced highest non-interpersonal stress. 
Gender and family type differences in adolescents’ stress at home and 
in peer relations are also noted by other researchers (Kim, Hetherington 
and Reiss, 1999). In a study of 1585 Norwegian grade 8 students (M= 
13.5 years) from 82 school classes sharing school contextual factors, 
Torsheim and Wold (2001) found evidence of school related stress, 
which moderated the effects on adolescent health complaints. Seiffge- 
Krenke and Stemmler (2002) tested three developmental models and 
identified mother-adolescent relationship, a negative body image, and 
maturational timing as factors that contribute to gender differences in 
depressive symptoms. Kouzma and Kennedy (2002) found in a group 
of senior high school students (14-19 years) significant correlations 
between intensity of stress, type of stressors and coping. 
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All groups of adolescents are found comparable on stress in the 
areas of health, emotion, social and school, evidently because of the 
selectivity of students from comparable schools. 

The work status of mothers has mattered only in the area of home 
stress, as working mothers demand a little more of their adolescents’ 
contribution and understanding of discipline. In areas of health, 
emotion, social and school stress, there are no effects either because of 
the fact that the working mothers can provide them the necessary 
conditions and support to meet the needs in these areas, or they bother 
little about mothers staying at home as they are not keen to 
communicate much with them. 


Adjustment 


The adolescents of working mothers are able to achieve significantly 
better adjustment in the areas of home and emotion than those of 
non-working mothers (Means higher by 1.38 and 1.36 points, and ts= 
2.31 and 2.38), but make comparable adjustments in areas of health, 
social and school. The comparison between males and females of 
working mothers showed that males make better adjustment than 
females in home and emotional areas, as they scored higher means by 
1.61 and 1.52 points (ts= 2.47 and 2.07). Within the group of non- 
working mothers, males and females have shown significant differences 
in areas of home, social and emotional adjustment (ts= 2.15, 2.23 and 
2.03), with males showing higher means by 1.74, 2.97 and 2.27 points. 
The male adolescents of working and non-working mothers showed 
no differences in adjustment, but the females of working and non- 
working mothers showed significant difference in home adjustment 
(t= 2.47). The female adolescents of working mothers are better 
adjusted, as they have a mean higher by 2.48 points. 

In general, the work status of the mother is found relevant for the 
adjustment among different groups, and particularly so for the females. 
Gender has indeed been found meaningful both in case of working as 
well as non-working mothers, The finding reflects to some extent gaps 
between parental expectations and adolescents’ achievements in the 
given socio-cultural setting. As the females are faced with the task of 
accommodating more incongruence in their cognitive and affective 
frameworks, any additional reinforcements in their efforts showed 
only low incremental adjustment. 
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Differences by Work Category of Mothers 


The results of testing the mean differences by pairing different work 
categories of mothers showed even fewer differences than work status. 
These are discussed below, along with mean differences and ‘t’ values: 


Family Environment 


Only few significant differences are found in the mean perceptions of 
dimensions of family environment of adolescents of mothers in 
different work categories (out of the possible 135 only 8 ‘t’ values 
are significant), There are no significant differences observed between 
adolescents in a number of pairs of mothers, namely; doctors paired 
with executives, business, and university teachers, executives paired 
with university teachers, business and school teachers, and university 
teachers paired with business, and school teachers. Adolescents of 
steno/clerks and executives differed significantly on perception of 
expressiveness in the family (t= 2.01, the mean difference being 1.61 
in favour of steno/clerks). Adolescents of school teachers reported 
significantly more opportunities to express themselves, but also more 
control in the family than those of business women (ts=. 2.91 and 
2.24, mean difference of 2.24 and 2.49). As compared to business women 
adolescents of steno/clerks perceived significantly higher 
expressiveness (t= 2.54, mean difference of 5.02). They also perceived 
relatively higher organization and control in the family, although 
the differences fall short of the desired significance level. Adolescents 
of mothers working as clerks/stenos as compared to the doctors 
reported significantly higher cohesiveness (t= 2.01, mean difference 
of 7.56 points). Between the adolescents of clerk/stenos and university 
teachers, the former have reported higher expressiveness (t= 1.97, mean 
difference of 1.65 points). They also perceived higher organization 
and control in the family, but these did not attain the required level 
of significance. The adolescents of steno/clerks perceived in their 
family significantly higher organization (t= 2.95, mean higher by 
5.81 points), but lower control (t= 1.95, mean lower by 2.31 points) 
than school teachers. The adolescents of school teachers perceived 
higher cohesiveness, but the difference has not reached significant 
level. 

It has been evident that in all groups, the adolescents have 
experienced the personal growth dimension more or less to an equal 
extent, except the expressiveness. The family environments of 
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adolescents are found to differ on relationship and system-maintenance 
and organization dimensions, validating the comparability of 
assumptions, expectations, and values of middle-classes. The finding, 
that adolescents of clerks/stenos and school teachers perceive their 
family environments relatively more cohesive (relationship 
orientation), and organized, but less controlled (system maintenance 
and organization) than others, is interesting but expected in the given 
socio-cultural setting. Many women themselves and the families 
continue to prefer school teaching or office jobs as these have 
more or less fixed time schedules and are less demanding. School 
teaching has time schedules that coincide with children’s school 
schedules. The children of other professional groups experience family 
environments, which are somewhat constrained by higher 
competitiveness, and long periods of mothers’ absence from homes, 
making higher demand on their time and personal resources. To a 
good extent thus, not only the work status of the mother, but also the 
type of profession proves important in family environment. Taluja 
and Zainuddin (1991) examined n-autonomy among children of 
working mothers (teachers, doctors, nurses and lecturers) and found 
the children of teachers most autonomous, followed by lecturers, 
doctors and nurses. They argued that as teachers are not able to have 
high social mobility, they inculcated higher need of autonomy in their 
children, while the nurses inculcated submissiveness. In another study, 
Taluja and Zainuddin (1993) reported that the children of employed 
mothers have more communication, time-sharing, and listening which 
reinforced n-achievement in them, while the non-working mothers 
by virtue of being available to children all the time fostered dependence. 
This seems a little contradictory to what Parcel and Menaghan (1994) 
observed that mothers having low to average complexity jobs provided 
lower quality home environments for their children, as such jobs 
drained the parental energy and held back mothers’ intellectual growth. 
These also discouraged mothers’ from pursuing those child-rearing 
values and practices, which teach children to internalize family norms. 
The difference may be a reflection of the middle-class values in a 
traditional society in transition, where any disturbance in the family 
timetable as a primary condition of women working outside is resented 
by all concerned. 

The families of adolescents in all categories of working mothers 
have been found cohesive and minimally characterized by conflicts, 
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which reflects that there is good emotional bonding among family 
members and attempts are being made with least resistance to work 
out the permissible individual autonomy within the family system. 
This gets transformed into low to moderate levels of stress and higher 
ability to adjust and solve academic and other problems. When there 
is a choice, adolescents tend to reconcile their individual needs with 
family needs and maintain strong attachment bonds with the family. 
Adolescents having poor parental bonding relationship are found 
more vulnerable to depressive symptoms in the face of adverse life 
events than those having more optimal bonding styles (Kraaij, 
Garnefski, Wilde, Dijkstra, Gebhardt, Maes and Doest, 2003). 

Adolescents in more cohesive, expressive, well-organized, and 
socially oriented families report higher well-being and adjustment. 
Adolescents in families that valued independence and achievement 
are found more assertive and self-reliant, while those in supportive 
and well-organized families are more relaxed (Moos and Moos, 1986). 
Families high on cohesiveness and organization are found to encourage 
development of autonomy, security, connectedness and functional 
coping among adolescents also in Israel (Shulman, Seiffge-Krenke and 
Samet, 1987), in Scandinavia (Seiffge-Krenke, 1995), and in America 
(Stern and Zevon, 1990). Lack of family cohesion has been implicated 
in adolescent depression by Rubin, Rubenstein, Stechler, Heeren, 
Hallon, Houseman, and Kasten (1992). Adolescents from families 
having greater organization and consistency are found choosing fewer 
aggressive strategies in response to every day stressors (Hardy, Power 
and Jaedicke, 1993). A relatively higher organization is found associated 
with a variety of practices in the home facilitating academic 
competence, such as having a regular time and appropriate setting to 
do homework regularly, and thus contribute to academic success. 
Barber and Olsen (1997) observed that children tend to fare better 
when they experience consistent, positive emotional bonds with 
significant others, such as parents (connection), have fair and 
consistent limits placed on their behaviour (regulation), and are 
permitted to experience, value, and express their own thoughts and 
emotions leading to the development of a stable sense of self and 
identity (psychological autonomy). 

Family experiences during transition to adolescence are known 
to have considerable adaptive significance (Dubois, Eitel and Felner, 
1994; Wagner, Cohen and Brook, 1996). Adolescents raised in homes 
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characterized by higher conflict and less closeness matured early and 
fast (Kim and Smith, 1998). Also, those from families having higher 
conflict experience more adjustment problems than those in low 
conflict families (Adams and Laursen, 2001; Demo and Acock, 1996; 
Vandwater and Lansford, 1998). Shek (1997) observed an intimate 
link between parent-adolescent conflict and adjustment among 429 
Chinese adolescents. He argued that conflict as a stressor affected the 
emotional life of an adolescent, and also the willingness to be socialized 
by the parents and/or the willingness of parents to socialize with the 
adolescent. Gauze, Bukowski, Aquan-Assee and Sippola (1996) 
observed that adolescents in cohesive and adaptable families have 
generally positive self-perceptions, whereas those from non-cohesive 
families are more uncertain, despite the fact that for children from 
non-cohesive families gaining a friend is associated with higher feelings 
of self-worth, and vice versa. The parental influence declines, and yet 
continues to be substantial during adolescence (Jodl, Bridges, Kim, 
Mitchell and Chan, 1999). The harmony and cohesiveness in the parent 
adolescent relationship are found associated with more positive sibling 
relations, and these in turn contribute to school competence, sociability, 
autonomy and self-worth. In a study of 247 adolescents on perceptions 
of family support and challenge, and their quality of subjective 
experience and interests over two years, Rathunde (2000) noted that 
the perceptions of increased family support are linked to positive 
changes in adolescents’ moods. An increase in family challenges 
combined with increased support is found associated with stronger 
focus on goals. Those having higher support and challenge tend to 
develop undivided interest, while those from more permissive and 
authoritarian families report more divided interest. Parents’ direct 
involvement in adolescents’ peer relations is found differentially related 
to girls vs boys peer experiences (Updegraff, McHale, Crouter and 
Kupanoff, 2001). Family environment is reported to be positively 
related to characteristics of adolescents’ personal and social 
development. In a study of 124 adolescents (17-21 yrs), Durell, LaVoie 
and Mahoney (2001) found the feeling of loneliness related to perceived 
levels of interpersonal conflict for males and females, and decreased 
family cohesion for females. They found association of the deteriorating 
family system with adolescents feeling lonely and the ability to engage 
in social interactions outside the family system. It needs to be 
recognized that mothers being employed or even being employed in a 
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highly paid profession has not emerged as an unquestioned sufficient 
condition for ensuring congenial family environment for the growth 
of adolescents. The quality of time spent together, the nature of 
communications, decision making, and sharing of experiences among 
family members seem to be the necessary conditions of desired family 
environment. 


Stress 


It has been observed from the analysis that out of the 15 pairs of 
adolescents’ mothers by work categories, there are six pairs (executives 
paired with doctors, business mothers, university teachers, doctors 
paired with business women and school teachers, and university 
teachers paired with school teachers), whose experience of stress 
remains comparable in the domains of home, health, social, emotional 
and school. Adolescents of executive mothers showed significantly 
higher stress in the emotional domain, when paired with those of 
school teachers and steno/clerks (ts= 2.11 and 2.28, mean differences 
being 2.98 and 2.64 points). Adolescents of steno/clerks experience 
more emotional stress than those of doctors and university teachers 
(ts= 2.27 and 2.61, mean differences of 7.23 and 5.16), but less than 
school teachers (t= 2.26, mean difference of 3.34). In the area of 
home, adolescents of business women experience higher stress than 
university teachers and steno/clerks (ts= 2.64 and 2.67, the mean 
differences being 2.89 and 3.77 points). In the domain of home itself, 
adolescents of doctor mothers show higher stress than university 
teachers (t= 2.61, mean difference of 3.26 points), and steno/clerks 
more than school teachers (t= 2.09, mean difference of 2.65). In the 
area of school, adolescents of business women experience higher stress 
than those of school teachers and steno/clerks (ts= 2.89 and 2.13, 
mean difference of 2.29 and 3.14 points). Higher school stress has 
also been reported by adolescents of university teachers and doctors 
as compared to those of steno/clerks (ts= 3.14 and 3.07, mean 
difference of 4.15 and 2.29), and by those of clerks and stenos over 
school teachers (t= 2.30, mean difference of 1.81). Adolescents in all 
categories show comparable health and social stress, indicating in 
general the availability of good medical care when needed, and 
satisfactory social networks to meet their needs of friendships and 
social interaction. The few differences that have emerged are related 
to areas of home, emotion and school stress. 
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The finding of stress being limited to areas of home, emotion and 
school has been expected in case of schooled adolescents, and is in 
conformity with the available evidence. These are the three areas of 
central concern in their life leading to a variety of academic and 
behavioural problems. It has been observed that the stress in the 
areas of home and school can lead to reduced attention span and 
diminished motivation for academic success (Pryor-Brown and 
Cowen, 1989). Some adolescents when stressed tend to develop 
socially maladaptive behaviours, like verbal and physical aggression 
towards others, defiance of authority, acting out, etc. (Compas, 
Howell, Phares, Williams and Giunta, 1989), anxiety (Swearingen 
and Cohen, 1985), depression, and even suicidal ideation (Cohen- 
Sandler, Berman and King, 1982). School related stress has been found 
related to substance use and mental health problems in a study of 
7th graders in China (Unger, Li, Johnson and Gong, et al., 2001). 
Psychological distress of adolescents puts their family members at 
added risk, as they do not live life insulated from one another. 


Adjustment 


The computation of ‘t’ values on the adjustment of adolescents having 
mothers in different professional categories showed only some 
significant differences. Out of the 15 paired groups, in 8 pairs (executive 
mothers paired with doctors, school teachers and steno/clerks; 
business women paired with university teachers and doctors; school 
teachers paired with doctors, university teachers, and with steno/ 
clerks) the differences have failed to reach the desired significance 
level in any area. Adolescents of four pairs of mothers have shown 
significantly different adjustment in the area of home. Adolescents 
of business women showed lower home adjustment than those of 
steno/clerks (t= 2.66, mean difference of 1.67), and of university 
teachers showed lower home adjustment than doctors and steno/ 
clerks (ts= 3.27 and 3.12, mean difference being 2.40 and 1.95),and 
those of steno/clerks lower than school teachers (t= 3.08, mean 
difference of 2.14). In the social area only one difference has reached 
the desired level of significance (t= 2.31, the mean difference between 
business women and steno/clerks being 2.12 in favour of the latter). 
In emotional area, one pair has tested significant, executives vs 
university teachers (t= 2.75, mean difference higher for university 
teachers by 2.47 points). In the area of school adjustment three pairs 
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have tested significant (executives vs business women-t= 2.38, mean 
difference of 2.97), executives vs university teachers-t= 2.39, mean 
difference of 1.84 and business women vs school teachers-t= 2.01, mean 
difference of 3.77). Adolescents of school teachers, steno/clerks and 
university teachers showed in most areas better adjustment than those 
of executives, business women and doctors. There are no significant 
differences found between any groups on health adjustment. More 
differences in adjustment are confined to domains of home and school, 
indicating these to be the crucial contexts of functioning for 
adolescents, making major demands on them for accommodation, and 
responsiveness. These are also the two areas where control is perceived 
as externally located in the domains of parents and teachers. 


Relationship between Family Environment, Stress and Adjustment 


The issue of relationship of family environment with stress and 
adjustment has been examined by computing coefficients of 
correlations. The correlation coefficients between environment 
subscales and stress scores for the adolescents of working and non- 
working mothers are quite low, although some are significant and 
meaningful. Cohesion in the family is found negatively related to 
emotional stress, indicating that a lower cohesiveness in the family 
is associated with higher emotional stress. Conflict is found 
significantly related to stress in working mothers’ group in home, 
and for both in emotional area. Achievement orientation is found 
negatively associated with stress at school. In both groups, the higher 
achievement orientation co-occur with lower school stress. Higher 
active recreational orientation showed negative relationship with 
stress in social life. A lower organization within the family is found 
to have significant positive relationship with stress at home. Higher 
control in the family of working mothers is significantly associated 
with the social stress of their offspring. Expressiveness, independence, 
moral-religious orientation, and intellectual-cultural orientation have 
no significant relationship with stress in any areas. 

Cohesion in the family has a non-significant but positive 
relationship with stress in social and school areas for the adolescents 
of non-working mothers. More independence and higher achievement 
orientations are found associated with less emotional stress. Intellectual 
cultural orientation of the family has emerged as one predominant 
dimension in case of the adolescents of non-working mothers having a 
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Table 2.3 


Correlations Between Stress and Adjustment: Adolescents of Working and 
Non- Working Mothers 


Adjustment Stress 

Home Health Social Emotional School 
Correlation Coefficients (r) Working Mothers’ Adolescents 
Home -0.14** 0.04 0.02 -0.11* -0.11* 
Health 0.02 -0.12* 0.06 -0.10* -0.04 
Social 0.01 0.04 -0.09 -0.07 0.02 
Emotional -0.12* -0.12* 0.06 -0.15** -0.10* 
School 0.07 0.04 0.03 -0.07 0,17** 
Correlation Coefficients (r) Non-Working Mothers’ Adolescents 
Home -0.21** -0.16* 0.16* -0.23* -0.20* 
Health -0.16* -0.26** 0.14 -0.22* 0.15 
Social -0.16* -0.15* -0.20* 0.16 0.16 
Emotional -0.19* -0.17* -0.21* -0.26** -0.14 
School -0.20* -0.13 -0.17* -0.21* -0.20* 


*p<.05 **p<.01 


negative relationship with social, emotional and school stress. There 
are only few significant correlations and are shown in Tables 2.1, 2.2 
and 2.3 and discussed below: 


Family Environment and Stress 


As seen in the Table 2.1, most correlations between family environment 
dimensions and stress are not significant. 

There are numerous similarities, but also some differences observed 
in the pattern of relationships between dimensions of family 
environment and stress by the work status of the mother. In the 
category of adolescents of working as well as non-working mothers, 
active recreational orientation is negatively associated with social 
stress, while control is positively associated with it. Higher conflict 
is found positively associated with emotional stress. While higher 
opportunity to express oneself along with control in the family 
increased the feeling of home stress in males of working mothers, higher 
expressiveness devoid of control lowers down the home stress of such 
females. Higher expressiveness, independence and achievement 
orientation tend to reduce the social stress of males. Higher 
achievement orientation is found associated with lower emotional 
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stress more for males than females. For females higher cohesiveness, 
expressiveness and independence are found associated with lower 
emotional stress. Higher achievement orientation, intellectual-culwural 
orientation and active recreational orientation are associated with 
lower school stress in males. These results are in line with social 
expectations and reported by other researchers, where boys are valued 
over girls, but face more stressful life events, like career expectations 
(Verma, 1990). Males tend to retain more instrumental image, against 
higher expressive orientation of females. In case of the adolescents of 
non-working mothers, the lack of cohesiveness and the presence of 
conflict are associated with higher home stress. Additionally, for 
females the lack of organization is found stressful. A tighter control, 
inadequate independence, and lower achievement orientation make 
their social encounters stressful. The lack of adequate cohesiveness, 
presence of higher degree of conflict, and tighter control are 
emotionally stressful to all, but in case of females the lack of 
independence and organization become further stiffling. 

Highly structured and achievement oriented families tend to induce 
anxiety and erode adolescents’ self-esteem. Early experiences with 
family conflict are found implicated with stress in the social domain 
(Herrera and Dunn, 1997). Excessive parental control is found by other 
researchers (Steinberg, et al., 1991) linked to lower intrinsic school 
motivation, more negative changes in self-esteem, school misbehaviour, 
and relatively greater investment in social attachments. The inadequate 
inputs for intellectual and cultural enrichment among adolescents of 
non-working mothers are found stressful in the domain of school, as 
they often compared their social image with those having working 
mothers. For females even deficiencies in expressiveness and 
achievement orientation can operate as barriers to progress in school. 
McKeown, Garrison, Jackson, Cuffe and Waller (1997) have found 
the family structure and cohesion related to adolescents’ stress, 
although in different directions. In a study of Asian Americans and 
Europeans, Greenberger and Chen (1996) observed close relationship 
between family relations of adolescents and depressed mood. In another 
study comparing American and Chinese adolescents, Greenberger, 
Chen, Tally and Dong (2000) noted many common family and 
individual covariates of stress. Aydin and Oztutuncu (2001) have 
examined the relationship of family environment to negative thoughts 
and depressive mood of 311 private and public schools in Turkey. 
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They found family cohesiveness related to the degree of negative 
thoughts and depressive moods of adolescents, but not to the perceived 
control within the family. The study pointed out to the importance 
of giving appropriate weight to the cultural context, as the higher 
family control does not necessarily foster adolescent maladjustment. 


Family Environment and Adjustment 


The cohesion in the family has been found significantly related to 
home, as well as emotional adjustment of adolescents of working as 
well as non-working mothers (Table 2.2). More cohesive families are 
able to provide conditions to their adolescents that make good home 
and emotional adjustment possible. Expressiveness, independence, 
intellectual-cultural orientation, moral religious emphasis, and control 
are not related significantly to any area of adjustment for the offsprings 
of working mothers. For the non-working mothers’ adolescents, 
expressiveness is found significantly related to emotional adjustment, 
independence to social and emotional adjustment, intellectual-cultural 
orientation to social, and emotional adjustment. Conflict in the 
family showed significant negative relationship with home, health 
and emotional adjustment. Achievement orientation is significantly 
related to school adjustment. Active recreational orientation showed 
significant relationship with social adjustment. It is associated with 
school adjustment for the adolescents of working mothers, and 
emotional adjustment for those of the non-working mothers. When 
adolescents are actively oriented towards recreation, they find it 
possible to spend more time on activities and have acceptance in the 
peer group and school. Organization in the family has significant 
relationship with home, and social adjustment. Better organization 
within the family makes it possible to make good adjustment at 
home and in social groups, and have positive feelings about self. It is 
related to emotional adjustment in case of the non-working 
mothers’group. For some reason, moral religious emphasis in the 
family has showed no significant relationship with any areas of 
adjustment, which is an unexpected finding as in most middle-class 
homes some moral-religious training is given from early years, and 
periodic religious activities/functions are organized, even if these 
are not observed as routines. 

For the adolescents of working as well as non-working mothers, 
the higher the cohesiveness in the family higher has been the adjustment 
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in all areas, but particularly so in home and emotional areas for females. 
Higher degree of conflict and control can lower down their home, 
social, and emotional adjustment. Independence in the family is 
conducive to social and emotional adjustment. Higher achievement 
orientation in the family facilitates school adjustment in general, but 
for females of non-working mothers it showed positive relation also 
with emotional adjustment. The females of employed mothers and 
male adolescents of non-employed mothers have shown higher home 
and social adjustment in other researches (Gavin and Furman, 1996; 
Saha and Mukherjee, 1991). The intellectual, cultural and active 
recreational orientations are important for males in their school 
adjustment. It has been noted that parents of well adjusted male 
adolescents were in their adolescence warm, supportive, accepting, 
structuring, and not overly deferential or capitulating to children. Their 
homes were active, busy, had sophisticated and complex environments, 
and the mothers emphasized in general intellectual orientation and 
independence. Belle (1990) found differences in expressivity linked to 
the type of emotion experienced, and maintaining different 
expectations as a consequence to emotional displays. Exposure to 
conflict at home is found negatively associated with emotional 
adjustment (Grych and Fincham, 1990). High expressiveness helped 
in adjustment. The families which are verbally and emotionally more 
expressive, democratic, make inputs to decision making, are closed 
but not enmeshed, have higher level of parent adolescent 
communication, and their family ideals facilitate the development of 
social competence in adolescents (Carson, Chowdhury, Perry and Pati, 
1999). They showed however, no differences in parental bonds (Nada 
Raja, McGee and Stanton, 1992). The females of non-working mothers 
have found positive active recreational orientation helpful in their 
emotional adjustment, perhaps by doing things at their own pace in a 
relaxed manner. 

Perceptions of parenting are found related to social adjustment in 
other researches (e.g., MacKinnon-Lewis, Starnes, Volling and Johnson, 
1997). Fied, Diego and Sanders (2001) observed on 89 high school 
seniors that physical exercise is positively related to better relationships 
with parents, less drug taking, higher GPA and lower depression. 
Certain family variables are also found related to adjustment difficulties 
of adolescent males and females, including problems in family decision 
making by Dornbusch, Ritter, Mont-Reynard and Chen (1990). Other 
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researchers noted that adolescents from warm and supportive families 
are more socially competent and report more positive friendships (e.g., 
Lieberman, Doyle and Markiewicz, 1999), thus implying less social 
stress and better social adjustment. The evidence also indicated that 
authoritative parenting lessens the effects of negative peer influences 
(Bogenschneider, Wu, Raffaelli and Tsay, 1998); adolescents without 
close friends are more influenced by families, and adolescents in less 
cohesive and less adaptive families are more influenced by peers than 
parents (Gauze, et al., 1996). In a study on adolescents in the age group 
of 11-18 years, Lohman and Jarvis (2000) noted that the congrt‘ence 
between adolescent and parental perceptions of the stressors and coping 
responses of each other are positively related to their more cohesive 
family environment and more adaptive coping. Intimacy and 
emotional autonomy are found important to stress and adjustment 
among Chinese adolescents (Chou, 2000). Home and school both 
are found to affect social adjustment positively, as both enhanced 
the capital value (Parcel and Dufur, 2001). 


Stress and Adjustment 


It is observed that the lower the stress, the better is the adjustment in 
corresponding areas in all domains, i.e., home, health, emotional, and 
school (Table 2.3). In all the areas, higher stress is negatively related to 
adjustment, which is expected. The emotional adjustment has inverse 
relationship with stress in home, health, and social areas, indicating 
the widespread repercussions of maladjustment/lack of adjustment in 
the emotional domain. Home adjustment correlated negatively to 
emotional and school stress. Emotional stress is negatively related to 
health adjustment. Interestingly, stress in social life has no significant 
relationship with adjustment. It appears that social orientation has 
the strength to accommodate the pressures arising from difficulty in 
relationships. Higher stress and lower self-esteem had been reported 
among older boys than girls from middle-class families in India in other 
researches (Arora, Kumari and Enright, 1988). Biswas, Kapur and 
Kalliaperumal (1995) found a significant relationship among 
psychological disturbances, adjustment problems and stressful life 
events during the middle childhood. 


Stress and Adjustment: Prediction 


The multiple regression analysis for stress and adjustment have been 
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done by using family environment dimensions as predictors, and are 
discussed below: 


Stress 


The regression analysis for male and female adolescents of working 
and non-working mothers has showed quite comparable results. The 
family environment dimensions have explained the highest 
variance in emotional, followed by social and school stress for the 
males (R?= 59.29, 51.84 and 46.24), and females (R?= 54.76, 51.84 and 
50.41) of working mothers. The least variance has been explained for 
home stress (nearly 34% in both). It has been observed that a higher 
cohesion in the family can reduce stress significantly in home 
and emotional areas (bs between -0.66 and -0.88), while conflict and 
control have the likelihood of enhancing it (bs between 0.54 and 0.94). 
A higher expressiveness, independence, achievement orientation, 
and active recreational orientation can lower down the social stress 
for males (bs between -0.72 and -0.92), and the home, emotional 
and school stress for females (bs between -0.47 and -0.74). A higher 
control in the family has the potential of adding to home, social 
and emotional stress (bs between 0.58 and 0.91). Stress in the area of 
school is found enhanced by higher achievement, intellectual-cultural, 
and active recreational orientations for males (bs between 0.68 and 
0.91). 

For the male adolescents of non-working mothers, the family 
environment dimensions explained highest variance in emotional stress 
followed by home, and school stress (R?= 47.61, 44.89 and 34.81). For 
the females, highest variance is explained in the area of school followed 
by health (R?= 47.61, 31.36). The least variance has been explained in 
the area of health for males and social stress for females. The higher 
the cohesion in the family, the lower has been the stress in areas of 
home and emotion for both the groups (bs between -0.71 and -0.91). 
Conflict and control significantly add to stress in areas of home, 
emotion and social (bs between 0.53 and 0.92). Higher expressiveness, 
achievement and intellectual cultural orientation can reduce the social, 
emotional and school stress (bs between -0.41 and -0.83). Active 
recreational orientation, moral religious emphasis, and organization 
in the family have not proved meaningful in explaining variance in 
Stress in adolescents of non-working mothers. 
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Adjustment 


The use of family environment dimensions as predictors of adjustment 
have explained maximum variance for the males of working mothers 
in emotional followed by school and home adjustment (R?= 53.29, 
47.61, 43.56), and home followed by social adjustment for the females 
(R’=46.24, 43.56). The least variance has been explained for both in 
the area of health adjustment. Cohesion in the family helped 
significantly in explaining variance in home and emotional adjustment, 
and positively even in other areas (bs between 0.19 and 0.99). Higher 
degree of conflict, and control have adverse effects on home, emotional 
and social adjustment (bs between -0.46 and -0.91). Expressiveness 
facilitates significantly emotional adjustment, and substantially the 
home and social adjustment of females (bs between 0.44 and 0.88), 
but not males. Independence in the family has significant impact on 
social, and emotional adjustment, achievement orientation on school 
adjustment; active recreational orientation on social adjustment; and 
organization on home and emotional adjustment. Intellectual-cultural 
orientation and moral religious emphasis in the family have not made 
much significant contribution to adjustment. 

In case of the male adolescents of non-working mothers, the 
highest variance has been explained by family environment in the 
area of emotional followed by school adjustment (R?= 37.21, 32.49), 
and school and emotional adjustment (R2= 40.96, 34.81) for females. 
Thus for both gender groups, family environment is important in 
their school and emotional adjustment. The least variance is explained 
in home adjustment for males, and social adjustment for females. 
Cohesion in family made significant contribution to home and 
emotional adjustment (bs between 0.47 and 0.88). Expressiveness 
and independence contributed to social and emotional adjustment of 
females (bs between 0.86 and 0.66). If the females have more 
independence and freedom of expression, it facilitates their social 
and emotional adjustment. Conflict and control hindered home 
and emotional adjustment (bs between -0.46 and -0.71), whereas 
organization showed significant positive effect on home and 
emotional adjustment of females (bs= 0.93 and 0.70). Independence 
helped in making good social adjustment in females (b=0.82), while 
higher achievement orientation facilitated school adjustment (bs = 0.67 
and 0.71) for both, and also social (b= 0.86) for males, and emotional 
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adjustment (b=0.69) for females. Active recreational orientation helped 
males in social and school adjustment (bs=0.72 and 0.71), and in 
emotional adjustment (b=0.92) of females. The dimensions of 
intellectual cultural orientation and moral religious emphasis are not 
found significant for any of the adjustment areas. Thus there are certain 
similarities as well as variations in the family environment dimensions 
functional in the adjustment of males and females, reflecting perhaps 
the dilemma of middle class in socializing their male and female 
children in view of the prevalent as well as changing social norms—to 
follow or not. 


Family Environment, Stress and Adjustment in Adolescent 
Categories 

The adolescents of working mothers have been placed by their age 
under different adolescent categories, as early, middle and late 
adolescents, and the obtained means on family environment, stress 
and adjustment are shown in Table 2.4, and graphically in Figures 
2.1-2.3. 

The mean on cohesion in the family is found highest for late 
adolescents, and lowest for early adolescents, with in between position 
of middle adolescents. On expressiveness late adolescents showed 
highest mean score, followed by middle, and early adolescents. The 
mean on conflict in the family is the lowest for early adolescents, and 


Figure 2.1 
Adolescent Categories on Family Environment 
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Figure 2.2 
Adolescent Categories on Stress 
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highest for late adolescents, with the middle adolescents in between. 
It is interesting to note that even though there is a strong need of 
independence among late adolescents, they scored lowest, followed 
by middle, and early adolescents, This has been found validated also 
by their high mean on conflict, The late adolescents scored highest 
on achievement orientation, followed by early, and middle 
adolescents. Similar has been the pattern for intellectual cultural 
orientation. Active recreational orientation has been highest for the 
early adolescent category, followed by late and the middle adolescents. 
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Table 2.4 
Means by Adolescent Categories 
Adolescent Categories 

Dimensions Early Middle Late 
Cohesiveness 48.42 52.82 56.73 
Expressiveness 49.11 55.03 64.95 
Conflict 44.61 49.86 51.33 
Independence 57.68 54.17 50.88 
Achievement Orientation 57.92 59.15 67.83 
Intellectual-Cultural Orientation 48.91 50.78 54.12 
Active-Recreational Orientation 50.12 45.63 47.29 
Moral-Religious Orientation 29.69 31.07 30.11 
Organization 51.76 54.28 59.39 
Control 45.71 49.69 52.93 
Stress 

Home 48.63 53.22 50.73 
Health 51.64 57.22 54.78 
Social 57.39 63.48 61.38 
Emotional 58.37 59.78 55.61 
School 36,57 48.95 43.99 
Adjustment 

Home 56.23 53.09 58.94 
Health 52.58 45.88 47.98 
Social 67.38 61.84 65,89 
Emotional 58.61 56.93 61.25 
School 59.42 49,27 55.96 


Moral religious emphasis in the family emerged to be quite low. It has 
been highest for the middle adolescents, followed by late adolescents, 
and lowest in early adolescents. On organization the late adolescents 
scored highest, followed by the middle, and early adolescents. The 
late adolescents perceived highest degree of conflict, followed by the 
middle and early adolescents. The overall perception of control at 
home has been low in all categories. 

The middle adolescents perceived the most stress at home, followed 
by late, and early adolescents. The burden on the middle adolescents 
seems to be most, presumably because early adolescents are still 
considered as ‘little adolescents’, and late adolescents are understood 
to have learnt a lot. This group often encountered adults commenting, 
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“...by this time you should be knowing all this” or “...you are old 
enough to do all these”. Mean scores in the domain of health stress 
showed the early adolescents scoring the lowest, mid-adolescents the 
highest, and the late adolescents having a middle position. The middle 
adolescents have the highest mean on social stress, followed by late 
and early adolescents. Evidently mothers tend to impose more 
restrictions on the social life of middle adolescents. The mid-adolescents 
show highest emotional stress, followed by early, and late adolescents. 
School stress for all categories has been in general low, with early 
adolescents having the least and mid-adolescents the most, and the late 
adolescents the middle position. What seems apparent is the fact that 
other than child’s own capabilities, the family environment of middle 
class homes constitutes an important factor in levelling off the stress 
at school, which makes school a necessary social evil. The mid- 
adolescents’ relatively higher score on school stress shows that they 
have begun to react to the expectations and provisions of school, and 
have difficulty in keeping pace, as reflected in their relatively lower 
mean scores for stress at home. 

Means for the three adolescent age groups have been relatively 
high on home adjustment. It is highest for late adolescents, followed 
by early, and middle adolescents. Early adolescents are better adjusted 
than the late and middle adolescents in the area of health. Mean scores 
on the social adjustment are quite on the higher side for all groups. 
Early adolescents showed highest mean, followed by late, and middle 
adolescents. It proved that the adolescence is the age of increased social 
interaction. Late adolescents showed highest emotional adjustment, 
and the middle adolescents the least, even below the early adolescents. 
Early adolescents showed highest mean on school adjustment, followed 
by late and middle adolescents. 

The data on perceptions of family environment, stress and 
adjustment by the adolescent age categories have demonstrated that 
early adolescents differ from the middle and late adolescents in terms 
of their needs and resourcefulness. It is thus risky to group all 
adolescents together and offer one kind of provisions, training and 
opportunities. Adolescents’ relationships with parents undergo a 
stressful period during early and middle adolescence, as they strive for 
greater control and autonomy within the family They desired freedom 
and opportunity to experiment independently with life outside home. 
They questioned the parental authority and legitimacy of many of 
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the parental rules, while parents remain highly concerned about their 
emerging sexuality. Adolescents’ daily interactions with their families 
are characterized by disengagement and transformation (Larson, 
Richards, Montena, Holmbeck and Duckett, 1996). Early adolescents 
are more affected by mother’s working outside home than the middle 
and late adolescents, who are expected to be relatively more mature 
and independent. It had been argued by Berndt (1982) that early 
adolescents turned to peers for security and support more than others. 
Adolescents from non-cohesive families in particular have more trouble 
in dealing with ambiguities and demands of early adolescence, as this 
happened to be the period of increased striving for autonomy and 
normal development requiring the provision of adequate space for 
asserting one’s own identity, while maintaining connectedness to 
parents (Steinberg, 1990; Dubois, Eitel and Felner, 1994)). They felt 
greater turbulence because of the puberty, school pressure, relating 
with the parents and peer attraction (Vernberg, 1990). Carnegie Council 
on Adolescent Development (1995) acknowledged that the period of 
early adolescence was particularly difficult for many as they tried to 
adjust to changes in biological, social and learning environment. They 
even showed decline in school performance and adjustment (Eccles, et 
al., 1993). Laursen, Coy, and Collins (1998) in a meta-analysis noted 
the highest frequency of conflict in early adolescence and highest 
conflict intensity in mid-adolescence. It is felt that positive parent child 
relations can help in strong bonding and in turn in academic outcomes 
by controlling truancy and help in homework, etc. 

Middle adolescents have highest home and school stress. Possibly 
this adolescent group have a feeling of being burdened with various 
responsibilities, and encounter more varied expectations, making their 
learning highly demanding. Brown (1990) found the mid-adolescents 
most influenced by peers, as compared to early and late adolescents. 
Middle adolescence has been found marked by individuals describing 
themselves in occasionally discrepant ways, but by late adolescence 
these tendencies decline and adolescents form a more consonant view 
of themselves (Harter and Monsour, 1992). Conflict with parents 
caused stress, but moderate conflict facilitated autonomy, individuation 
and psychosocial maturity. Parental warmth has both direct and 
buffering effects on stress and adjustment. This indicates that 
monitoring as acomponent of effective behaviour regulation especially 
in middle childhood and adolescent years, is seen as parents’ awareness 
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and supervision of their children’s whereabouts, activities and friends 
(Brown, Mounts, Lamborn and Steinberg, 1993). 

Late adolescents are more skillful in communication and 
negotiation with parents. Although, adolescents’ need for simulation 
peaked around late adolescence, they showed improved relations with 
parents (Thornton, Orbuch and Axinn, 1995). Family relationships 
play a significant role in the psychological well-being of all categories 
of adolescents. Greenberger and Chen (1996) reported that perceived 
quality of parent adolescent relations accounted for 44 to 51 percent 
variance of early adolescents, and nearly 10 percent of late adolescents. 
In a cross-sectional study of 220 5th-12th graders, Larson, et al. (1996) 
observed that after a decrease in early adolescence, older teens reported 
more favourable feelings in themselves and in others in family 
interactions. Steinberg and Levine (1997) did not find higher parent 
adolescent conflict indicative of a serious and enduring breach in 
relationships. Torquati and Vazsonyi (1999) observed that for late 
adolescent females in particular, attachment is important in their affect 
appraisals as well as coping. Laible, Carlo and Raffaelli (2000) found 
that the parents and peer relations are differentially related to 
adolescent adjustment. The age related decline in family time is 
mediated by internal family conflicts as well as by the opportunities 
and pulls an adolescent experiences from outside the family. Schools 
emphasize competition, social comparison, and ability to self-assess at 
a time of heightened self-focus, decreased decision making and choice 
when desire for control is high, and disrupt peer and social networks 
when they need them. Family, school and other contexts thus operate 
in tandem even when their effects are independent of one another. 
Simmons and Blyth (1987) rightly observed that adolescents need 
relatively safer and yet intellectually challenging educational 
environments, that can provide them a ‘zone of comfort’ to adapt to 


the varied shifts, 


Conclusion 


The findings on adolescents scoring lower than the neutral point in all 
domains of stress, and of fewer than expected differences between 
adolescents by the work status of the mother on family environment 
dimensions, stress and adjustment are interesting. The finding of lower 
stress may be considered gratifying, as to some extent it is an 
acknowledgement of the buffering role of the family, while the 
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presence of fewer differences by the work status of the mother may 
reflect on the kind of social selection inherent in the process of 
schooling, and the lower value accorded to mothers’ employment and 
profession in the society. The analysis indicates the ongoing social/ 
family passivity, if not negativity, to women’s work outside home. 
Most children in private schools have the comforts of middle and high 
middle-class homes assured to them. The homes still provide to them 
a ‘zone of comfort’, from which they can extract their freedom, and 
do not really have to leave home and move out. There is an in-built 
resilience in the home context. School context however, makes 
numerous lopsided and conflicting demands by the time adolescents 
reach middle and high schools. So much is expected of them, the 
accomplishment of which makes their encounters stressful. It seems 
thus necessary to understand the numerous social psychological 
processes that regulate the perceptions of family environment, and 
stress and adjustment in different interlinked domains. Family remains 
an important context having powerful forces controlling/guiding the 
psycho-social development. Mothers’ working outside home in itself 
does not have any negative impact, rather it has cumulatively positive 
and long lasting effects on adolescent lives. The moral-religious 
orientation dimensions of family environment is not found relevant 
either in stress or adjustment in any group, which can be excluded in 
future studies. Some dimensions like independence and control are 
more important for females, as they are deprived of independence 
and subjected to strict controls; expressiveness and intellectual-cultural 
orientation are relevant for males, these need to be considered in 
interventions. 

Gender of the adolescent and age category prove to be good 
differentiating variables in the perceptions of family environment, 
stress and adjustment. These fit in the expected cultural mould of 
the Indian society, and to some extent reflect a universal feature of 
the growing adolescents that the conflict with the parents is 
experienced more by early adolescents, and the middle adolescents 
have the most stress and lower adjustment. All adolescents have a desire 
to prove that they need recognition, acceptance, and social attention. 
The degree of independence allowed by adults and expected by 
adolescents is known to be a key difference between traditional and 
western culture (Schlegel and Barry, 1991). The ways in which parents 
handle adolescent strivings for autonomy in the cognitive and 
behavioural domains show consistent links with the quality of 
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adolescent parent relationships and adolescent adjustment. The 
globalization, growing economic ties, exposure to western movies, 
and TV have impacted the adolescents and the changes are now visible 
in their behaviour (Barber, 1995). They have become enthusiastic 
consumers of western media, spending more time in school and with 
peers than with parents, and also more time on media oriented leisure. 
There is greater emphasis on individual development now in middle- 
class homes even in traditional societies. The cultural changes have 
conferred some benefits, like the greater range of educational and 
occupational opportunities, but the cost has been more stress for 
adolescents and their families. Arnett (1999) has noted individual 
and cultural variations in areas of stress and storm, and proposed a 
modified view in areas of conflict with parents, mood disruptions, 
and risk behaviour. Even if all adolescents would not experience similar 
levels of stress, they are more likely to experience stress at this stage. 
To him the stress and storm, lower so far in traditional cultures, has 
greater likelihood of increase with growing globalization, and 
individualism. Thus contingent on the risks and challenges in the social 
context of adolescents, the developmental task of attaining autonomy 
may have to be altered (McElhaney and Allen, 2001). How parents 
would balance the setting of limits, and permit the use and expression 
of freedom are important, and yet meaningful only in reference to the 
complexity, challenge, and risk in the adolescents’ social environment. 
The challenge for the psychologists, educationists and practitioners 
lies in the identification of conditions, under which autonomy striving 
should lead to healthy development, by enabling them to manage the 
challenges of transition. Of the 10,000 adolescents in Delhi, surveyed 
by Expressions 2001, approximately 80 percent acknowledged the need 
for stress management programmes in schools (preliminary report of 
survey, The Sunday Times of India, New Delhi, January 20, 2002). 


3 


Stress and Social-Emotional Adjustment of the 
Sensory-Challenged Adolescents 


Passage into adolescence is acknowledged as stressful universally. 
During this phase children go through the processes of rapid and 
simultaneous changes in physiological, psychological, and 
behaviourally relevant spheres of life, experience numerous cognitive 
and emotional difficulties and find that the needed adjustments are 
not really forthcoming. They undergo a variety of strains and stresses 
in their personal, social and school life to which a good percent do 
adjust, but some find themselves vulnerable to risky behaviours. 
The problems become many times more acute and complex when 
the adolescents have a disability, as in all societies a number of beliefs 
and misconceptions prevail about the occurrence of various 
disabilities, making it difficult for the parents/caretakers to go for 
the professional advice and let the life of the challenged person move 
smooth and in a proper direction. Parents themselves get subjected 
to day-to-day traumatic episodes and abusive behaviour that 
inevitably turn the blame and pressures on the young to acquire the 
skills of daily living and participate in educational activities like the 
others. The stress becomes cumulatively intense and psychologically 
threatening to the adolescents and family. It is seen that despite all 
conscious efforts of the family and the challenged adolescents, the 
adolescents confront the reality of lagging behind other normal 
counterparts in the given social educational system. The challenged 
realize that they have problems, which are manageable with some 
effort, care and training, but the fact that these are reinforced as 
negative barriers and are being magnified by the people around, they 
find it much more difficult to manage and suffer even more. In fact, 
many of the families and the challenged left to themselves, accept 
the real problems and wish to deal with them in a pragmatic manner 
as individuals and families. They desire that the society give them a 
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fair chance by reciprocating positive and accepting attitude towards 
them, and try to relate to them in an understanding and bias-free 
manner. The challenged of any type needed psychological acceptance, 
professional help, and an appropriately supportive environment, to 
enable them to cope with their difficulties and achieve what they are 
capable of. Wright (1960) argued that the acceptance of a disability 
entailed an expansion of personal values, a sense of personal and 
unique meaning in the situation and the condition, and the 
identification of new values and goals. 

There have been some changes witnessed in the societal attitudes 
towards the challenged in the last half of the twentieth century 
because of the effort of various international agencies to make separate 
fund allocations on a priority basis for developing educational and 
health programmes for them, country legislations, strong advocacy 
programmes, and involvement of voluntary organizations, but the 
efforts continued to be much short of the magnitude of the problem. 
The efforts fall even shorter in traditional societies like India, where 
problems of poverty, low rates of literacy, Hindu rate of economic 
growth, malnutrition and inadequate health care interactively make 
the delivery of service to such persons quite difficult and almost a 
non-priority in the developmental plans. There is tremendous 
untapped/unrecognized need to gain knowledge about the various 
types of physical and mental challenges, the variety of associated 
problems and the nature of needed resources and services, for the 
dissemination of relevant information about those to the various 
agents/ agencies, undertaking of research, educational and vocational 
interventions. 

A number of researchers have independently concluded that 
though specific types of challenges/disabilities have different effects 
on persons and families, there are no consisteni associations between 
specific disabilities and identifiable personality types; there is no well 
defined relationship between severity of challenge and the extent of 
psychological difficulties/challenges; and that individuals tend to react 
to even similar disabilities in very different ways (ibid). Each disability 
type puts a different set of restrictions on the capabilities and activities 
of the person, which demand a separate and thorough understanding, 
and a separate programme to deal with these. The needs and concerns 
of the physically and mentally challenged need separate programmes 
of assessments, and separate interventions according to the different 
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levels of impairments within these. Similarly, the programmes for the 
vision and hearing-challenged can not be conceived by treating them 
as blind vs. deaf or blind and deaf, but separately. Further, the different 
extent of blindness/hearing among the blind/deaf should be given due 
weightage, and so on. 


Research on Sensory-Challenged 


Researchers have taken interest in understanding the problems of both 
the vision and hearing-challenged included under the sensory- 
challenged groups, and have made efforts to provide services to them. 
It has been demonstrated that the vision-deficits/blindness intervened 
to block a direct relationship between the person and her/his 
surrounding physical and social world, while hearing loss/deafness 
created a communication barrier between persons, even provoking 
them to conceal their invisible disability and make persistent efforts 
to master and succeed with the task. While the visually-challenged 
may experience passivity and restricted mobility on a sustained basis, 
the hearing-challenged experienced different levels of language deficits, 
and both showed less positive self-esteem, higher stress and impulsive 
behaviour (Mayer-Gross, Slater and Roth, 1969). 

Researchers have compared the sensory-challenged with the normal 
groups on a number of psychosocial measures, and identified and 
elaborated the numerous similarities and differences between them. 
They have also compared the challenged in different settings. For 
example, Ferrugia and Austin (1980) found that the hearing-challenged 
in different educational settings showed different levels of social- 
emotional adjustment. Bala (1985) examined the personality traits, 
values, self-concept, mental make-up and adjustment of the 500 
handicapped (visual, hearing, and orthopaedic), and 500 normal 
adolescents, and reported that the hearing-challenged have lower social- 
emotional adjustment, and are educationally less stable. They have 
poorer home and health adjustment, and are less intelligent. The 
visually challenged are restricted in their movements, are worried 
and untidy, and have poor home, health, education and emotional 
adjustment. As compared to the normal, both the groups are more 
reserved, serious, withdrawn, dependent, apprehensive, shy, and have 
weak super ego. Loeb and Sarigiani (1986) tested 64 hearing-challenged, 
74 visually-challenged and 112 non-challenged 8-15 years old on 
self-concept, self-esteem, locus of control, level of expectation, and 
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also obtained data on sex, age of onset, severity of handicap, and 
academic progress in the class. They noted significant effects of 
sex, and type of handicap on self-esteem. The hearing-challenged 
have self-esteem lower than the visually-challenged and the non- 
challenged. Boys have higher self-esteem than girls. The hearing- 
challenged having late age of onset of impairment are less satisfied 
with themselves than those having early onset, and the expected as 
well as actual performance tends to decline with the severity of 
hearing loss. Teachers often described those having late onset of 
impairment as lacking confidence, having more problems with 
schoolwork, and in getting along with others. Those having severe 
impairments are more aggressive, and have more behavioural 
problems. The visually-challenged showed relatively more positive 
self-concept. Parents of the hearing as well as visually challenged 
reported their wards having more educational problems than those 
of the non-challenged. Agarwal and Kaur (1985) tested 45 hearing 
and 40 visually-challenged 6 to 16 year olds on stress, anxiety, strain 
and locus of control. They reported that the older visually- 
challenged students having late age of onset of disability are more 
stressed than the hearing-challenged. The intelligence and academic 
performance of both are significantly related to peer acceptance, 
and moderately to school adjustment. Health and emotional 
adjustment proved to be most useful predictors of their academic 
success. Cambra (1996) used the Semantic Differential Technique 
to analyze the personality descriptions of 229 blind, deaf and non- 
challenged, and noted that the blind are more hard working, 
attentive, and confident than the deaf, and more attentive, thoughtful, 
and prudent than the non-challenged. The non-challenged are seen, 
as more pleasant, independent, active, kind, and social than the blind 
and deaf. In another review on peer relations and friendship, Mulderji 
(1997) found that the sensory and physically challenged children 
experienced more than average level of social and emotional difficulties 
leading to the feeling of low self-esteem. 

The available evidence though limited in volume has been found 
adequately demonstrative of the fact that the sensory-challenged 
differed from their normal counterparts on most psychosocial 
measures, and that there are many dissimilarities even between the 
vision and hearing-challenged. The sources of difference between the 
two are different, and these differences get manifested in their 
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behaviours via different routes. It also needs to be recognized that 
the challenge-specific stressors, such as the mobility problems for 
the vision-challenged, and communication related problems of the 
hearing-challenged have the potential of interacting with the 
developmental stressors inherent to the stage of adolescence, and 
present in the school-going adolescents cumulatively as adjustment 
problems and performance deficits. The problems encountered by 
the vision-challenged are understandably quite acute and stressful, 
but the problems of the hearing-challenged are multi-faceted and 
relatively more disabling, as loss of hearing is associated with 
inadequacies in language acquisition, poor concept development and 
operation of thought (cognitive deficits), and educational lags 
(Meadow, 1980). 

On entry into adolescence, the problems children encounter 
become manifold and are experienced differently, as age and experience 
together lead to inevitable changes in their perceptions of social reality, 
group status and choice of referents. Their ability to cope with the 
day-to-day pressures and strains, decision-making, and the use of 
defense mechanisms becomes increasingly differentiated, necessitating 
greater care in assessments and in the choice of measures. The measures 
have to be adequately sensitive to capture the real differences between 
the groups in a reliable manner, and the researchers have to interpret 
the results with caution, keeping their limitations and the likely 
impact of the post-assessments on the lives of the challenged in view. 

Age of the person is known to act as a significant variable, as the 
experience of challenge-specific limitations becomes more stressful 
with age, and also it interacted with other psychological, social, and 
behavioural characteristics, either to accentuate an existing condition 
or setting in motion a previously non-existent behaviour. The 
available evidence suggests that if during the years of passage from 
the elementary school stage to middle school, children can be provided 
some proactive developmental experiences in which their self-esteem 
can remain intact, they are likely to feel less stressed, better adjusted 
and worthy of contributing to the family and community, and derive 
satisfaction. This seemed on the face of it true for the non-challenged 
children. The impairment made the challenged person feel relatively 
more stressed, less positive about oneself to begin with, and tend to 
put one further at risk during adolescence, because of the cumulative 
nature of lags and the incremental nature of task complexity. One 
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felt more stressed, less socially-emotionally adjusted and in the end 
performed less well. Pre-adolescents may show less stress, positive 
self-esteem and better social-emotional adjustment than the mid- 
adolescents, and mid-adolescents may do so compared to the late 
adolescents. It seemed thus logical to conjecture that the cognitive 
and behavioural deficits of the vision and hearing-challenged should 
affect the functioning of students in class X more adversely than 
those in class VIII. The former would feel because of their higher age 
more stressed, less worthy and less well socially-emotionally adjusted. 

Gender is found to be a variable in all societies, that adds to the 
complexities and effects of deficits of the challenged in an unexpected 
manner. Societies pursued different child-rearing practices to 
socialize their male/female children into adult roles, and the 
differences in gender typing of social roles and in social expectations 
become linked to the mental health of women over time 
(Changguin, 1993). In fact, a sensory-challenged female becomes 
doubly/multiply handicapped, as the society is generally not 
inclined to look up at her, recognize her strengths, and give her 
opportunities to become a useful adult. It happens in the developed 
countries of the west, and happens rather openly and blatantly in 
most of the developing societies of Asia and Sub-Sahara Africa. 
The tendency to repress and ignore a female is found to operate as 
a given in the culture, and if it is a challenged female in any way, 
the tendency is even stronger bordering on rejection of the person. 
It is found to be quite high in India, which is predominantly a 
traditional and patriarchal society. The higher family and societal 
pressures on the female for sex role conformity ignoring her 
personal qualities (some of which can be highly creative and useful), 
coupled with the double handicapping condition of hers tend to 
increase the experienced stress, and adversely affect the self-esteem 
and social-emotional adjustment. She is made to feel helpless, a 
curse on herself and the family, not capable of becoming a person 
worth living. The male on the other hand gets accepted somehow, 
though not without going through the difficult periods of personal 
humiliation and social stigma. He is also subjected to constant 
pressure to persistently try to be independent and make his living 
worth from the societal perspective. Despite the fact that neither 
the challenged female nor the male children get fully accepted in 
the family and society, the differences in female/male socialization 
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and acceptance remain visible. It has thus been considered 
worthwhile to assess the magnitude of differences in gender profiles 
of the vision and hearing-challenged and compare them with the 
non-challenged on stress, self-esteem and social-emotional 
adjustment to be able to identify some positive directions for 
formulating interventions for their counselling and needed support. 


The Issues Addressed 


The researches on the non-challenged samples have indicated that 
when they are assessed on numerous psychosocial variables, some 
variables share common variance with each other and thus significantly 
relate to each other, while some others may have insignificant and 
inverse relationships. The same trend may be expected in case of the 
vision and hearing-challenged. The variables of stress, and self-esteem 
are expected to operate in opposite directions, and thus expected to 
yield inverse relationships for all sample types. The higher the stress, 
the less positive should be the self-esteem and social-emotional 
adjustment. Conversely, the lower the stress the higher should be the 
self-esteem and social-emotional adjustment. Positive self-esteem is 
expected to yield positive social-emotional adjustment, and thus 
correlate positively to each other. A positive self-esteem has the 
potential of stress buffering as well as facilitating social-emotional 
adjustment. 

In view of the scanty research evidence available in the Indian 
context to substantiate/invalidate the above propositions on the 
sensory-challenged, the research on such groups being in an embryonic 
stage, and not many having the will to undertake the task of 
formulating and implementing the educational interventions for 
the sensory-challenged with needed rigour, Satpathy (2000) 
undertook to examine the psycho-social dynamics of the adjustment 
and academic behaviour of the sensory-challenged adolescents. This 
chapter has used a part of these data to evolve personal profiles of 
the visually and hearing-challenged vis-a-vis the non-challenged by 
taking note of their family conditions, parental impairment status, 
early education, residence in hostels, age of onset and severity of 
challenge. Researchers have considered the age of the onset of 
disability, and severity of challenge important in determining the 
interplay between stress and adjustment. It has addressed the issues 
related to the nature of quantitative and qualitative differences in the 
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psycho-social profiles of the visually and hearing-challenged males and 
females at two different educational levels, and in comparison to similar 
non-challenged adolescents on the basis of the origin and dynamics of 
stress, the development of self-esteem and social-emotional adjustment. 
Lastly, based on the belief that family continued to be the reservoir of 
most material and emotional support to the adolescents, particularly 
so if the adolescent has a condition of challenge to begin with, it has 
also incorporated data on family conditions of the challenged and 
the non-challenged, and examined the possible associations 
with experiences of stress, self-esteem and social-emotional adjustment, 
and if these predicted their social-emotional adjustment to different 
extents. 


Sample Recruitment 


The sample included three groups of adolescents in Delhi—visually- 
challenged, hearing-challenged, and non-challenged, all recruited by 
using incidental sampling technique. Each group comprised both the 
male and female students of class VIII and X. The distribution has 
been unequal across the groups, because of the difficulty of identifying 
comparable males and females of the challenged in higher classes. 
The final sample included 79 visually-challenged (39 in class VIII, 16 
males and 23 females), and 40 in class X (20 males and 20 females), 80 
hearing-challenged (60 in class VIII, 31 males and 29 females), and 20 
in class X (12 males and 8 females), and 111 non-challenged (60 in 
class VIII, 30 males and 30 females), and 51 in class X (32 males and 
19 females) adolescents in the age group of 13-21 years. A total of 
270 adolescents have thus been tested. 

The visually-challenged students had been recruited from two 
special schools for the blind, one exclusively for boys and one for 
girls. Both of these are residential schools and follow the syllabi 
prescribed by the Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE). 
Class X students have their subjects of study, Hindi, English, Sanskrit, 
Social Studies, and Music. Class VIII students have the option of 
doing Cane Work/Home Science and Mathematics. The hearing- 
challenged students have been recruited from integrated as well as 
special schools. The integrated schools are non-residential, and 
prepared the hearing-challenged students for Open School 
Examination in Hindi, Mathematics, Home Science, Hindi Typing, 
and Computer Skills. The special schools provided hostel facilities 
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for the outstation students and followed the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE) syllabi in Hindi, Mathematics, General 
Science, Social Studies, and Arts/Drawing. The non-challenged students 
have been taken from Government Senior Secondary Schools for Boys/ 
Girls separately, all following the CBSE pattern for Hindi, 
Mathematics, General Science, Social Studies, and Sanskrit. Hindi is 
offered as a common subject to all students (visually and hearing- 
challenged and non-challenged). 

The sample selection has been based on three variables, namely; 
category (visually/hearing-challenged and non-challenged), gender 
(male/female), and educational class (VIII and X). Both the vision 
and hearing-challenged groups have been included, as the two are 
sensory-challenged and yet encounter different types of problems. A 
group of the non-challenged is chosen to see if they have less stressful 
encounters in life and more positive self-esteem and social-emotional 
adjustment. Male-female inclusion is validated by the gender specific 
patterns of acceptance of the person in the family and society and 
different types of socialization. Class X has been chosen for the specific 
reason that it is the first stage for students to take a public examination 
conducted at the national level. The selection of Class VII has been 
sought, as for them early adolescence period has just begun, and 
they are becoming conscious of their educational performance and 
are trying to visualize some vocational goals in life. 


Materials 


Personal and Family Information 
The information has been obtained on several aspects of the person 
and family, as under: 

Age: Age of the student in years and months rounded to next or 
previous year. Those between 13-15 years are assigned a code of 1, 
between 16-18 a code of 2, between 19-21 a code of 3, and 21 plus a 
code of 4. The challenged groups included some adolescents even 
above 18 years, as they entered the school late or repeated a class 
because of their slow grasp and ability to progress. 

Education and Occupation of Father and Mother: Illiterates-coded 
as 1, up to class V as 2, class VI to VIII as 3, VIII to X as 4, XI to 
XII as 5, graduates as 6. Occupation of father and mother—farmer/ 
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labour/vendor coded as 1, Group IV service as 2, Group 3 as 3, Group2/ 
medium business as 4, and Group 1/small business as 5. 

Family Income: Income up to Rs. 2,000/pm coded as1; Rs. 2,000- 
5,000 as 2; Rs. 5,000-10,000 as 3, Rs. 10,000-13,000 as 4, and Rs. 13,000 
plus as 5. 

Number of Siblings: Number up to 2 coded as 1, 3-4 as 2, 5-6 as 3 
and 6 plus as 4. 

Age of the Onset of Disability: At birth coded as 1, within 2 years as 
2, 2 to 5 years as 3, 5 to 10 years as 4, and 10 plus as 5. 

Severity of Challenge: If partial coded as 1, and total as 2. 

Parent's Challenge Status: Both parents coded as 1, either as 2, and 
none as 3, 

Pre-school Training: Yes coded as 1, and no as 2. 

A personal and family information chart devised for the purpose 
has been used. 


Stress 


Stress has been defined following Lazarus (1974) as a state arising 
from imbalance between the demands made and the coping resources 
at one’s disposal. It has been measured in the form of various physical 
and psychological manifestations, like, headache, worry, etc., by using 
the Hopkin’s Symptoms Check List. The original set of 45 items 
has been pre-tested for its feasibility and reduced to 30 items. The 
five choice response format has also been reduced to four—Not at all 
true, A little true, Quite a bit true, and Very true (scored as 1, 2, 3, 4). 
The higher the score, higher is the stress. The revised version has a 
Cronbach alpha of 0.79. 


Self-Esteem 


Self-esteem has been defined in general, as a personal judgment of one’s 
worth expressed in the attitudes an individual held towards her/himself, 
and communicated to others via verbal reports and other overt 
behaviours (Coopersmith, 1967). It has been defined here as the 
perception of own worth on the basis of social comparisons. It has 
been measured by using Basavanna’s Self-Esteem Scale, which is based 
on a similar definition. After pre-testing, the test length had to be 
substantially reduced. Out of 90 items in the original test, nearly two- 
third of the items have not been found fully comprehensible to the 
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vision and hearing-challenged students. Only those items 
comprehended by more than 60 percent students have been retained. 
The number of items has thus been reduced to 28. The response pattern 
has also been changed from true/false, to true, sometime, false. This 
test used a negatively scoring system, and thus a higher score on the 
test indicated lower self-esteem. 


Social-Emotional Adjustment 


Meadow and Kendall (1983) have defined social-emotional 
adjustment to include less compulsive, dominating, anxious, 
obsessive, and socially-emotionally effective behaviours. It has been 
defined here as teachers’ perceptions of students showing less anxious, 
impulsive, aggressive, dominating, and more sociable behaviour. 
Meadow-Kendall’s Social-Emotional Adjustment Scale for 
the deaf has been used. It has 49 items, and after pre-testing 40 have 
been retained. It has a five responses scale—Very True, True, False, 
Very False, Cannot Rate. All teachers teaching a student separately 
rate her/him, and then the ratings are averaged. The higher the score, 
higher is the social emotional adjustment. 

Testing Procedure: All the measures have been pre-tested on a 
representative sample of 60 students first and the reliabilities 
established. For the final data, the researcher met the visually and 
hearing-challenged students a few times to establish familiarity with 
the situation. Once the researcher felt that the students have begun 
opening up and are able to talk with some confidence, she tested 
them individually during two to three sessions, depending on their 
class schedule, and interest in responding to questions. Once the 
student expressed fatigue or requested to postpone the rest of testing 
to another day, the task was discontinued for the day. One teacher 
familiar with the student group had been requested to stay along 
with the researcher to provide help, if needed. In testing each visually- 
challenged student, the researcher read slowly and clearly the 
instructions, and presented one item at a time and recorded the answer. 
In testing the hearing-challenged, the researcher took the active help 
of a school teacher, who has been conversant with the use of the 
appropriate gestures and signs to provide the needed clarifications. 
In the special schools, a partially deaf teacher has been available for 
help. Each question has been explained to the student by using sign 
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language, finger spelling, and gestures. The researcher personally 
recorded all the responses. The non-challenged have been tested in 
small groups in the school setting. All efforts have been made to keep 
the presentations of the tests as comparable as possible. 

Data have been coded as predetermined, and analyzed by using 
appropriate descriptive and parametric statistics. 


Findings 


Family Profiles of Groups 


Family profiles have been prepared by computing percentages. In the 
total sample, nearly 37 percent are found to belong to the age group 
of 13-15, 52.2 percent to be in 16-18 and 10.8 percent between 19-21 
years. The 13-15 age group included 43.03 percent of the visually 
challenged, 12.5 percent of the hearing-challenged and 50.45 percent 
of the non-challenged. In the age group (16-18) are —51.90 percent of 
the visually challenged, 58.75 percent of the hearing-challenged and 
47.75 percent of the non-challenged, The age group 19-21 included 
27.15 percent of the hearing, 5.06 percent of the visual and only 1.80 
percent of the non-challenged. The age profiles of the visual and non- 
challenged emerge to be more comparable than the hearing-challenged, 
who comprised more of the older adolescents, This is shown graphically 
in Figure 3.1. 


Figure 3.1 
Age Distribution of Three Groups 
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Nearly 81.11 percent lived in nuclear family, against 19 percent 
staying in joint family. A total of 58.1 percent have three to four 
siblings, and 25.9 percent have five to six siblings. Only 8.9 percent 
have 1-2 siblings, with nearly 7 percent having even more than 6 
siblings. In the visually-challenged group, 8.86 percent have 1-2 siblings, 
45.57 percent have 3-4, 32.91 percent have 5-6, and 12.66 percent more 
than 6 siblings. Among the hearing-challenged, 11.25 percent have 1-2 
siblings, 66.25 percent, 3-4, 18.75 percent, 5-6, and rest more than 6 
siblings. In the non-challenged group, 7.21 percent have 1-2 siblings, 
61.26 percent 3-4, and 26.13 percent 5-6 and rest more than 6 siblings. 
The highest percent in all groups have 3-4 siblings. The computation 
of Chi-square showed significant differences (X? = 12.36, p <0.05). 
This is shown graphically in Figure 3.2. 


Figure 3.2 
Number of Siblings in Three Groups 
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A very high percent (40.7%) in the total sample have mothers, 
and 14.1 percent have fathers without any education. Nearly 35.44 
percent of the visually-challenged, 21.25 percent of the hearing- 
challenged and 58.56 percent of the non-challenged have mothers 
without education (X? = 51.15, p < 0.001), while the percent of 
fathers in the three categories are 21.25 percent, 7.5 percent, and 14.41 
percent respectively. Only 20 percent have mothers educated up to 
senior secondary or above, while the percent of such fathers is 37.8 
percent. In the visually-challenged 36.71 percent, in the hearing- 
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Figure 3.3 
Education of Mother and Father in Three Groups 
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challenged 57.50 percent, and in the non-challenged 24.32 percent have 
fathers with secondary education and above (X? = 40.56, p < 0.001), 
shown graphically in Figure 3.3. 

Approximately 88.1 percent of mothers and 38.5 percent of fathers 
are in lowest rewarding occupations, such as farmers/vegetable 
vendors, etc. In the visually-challenged 87 percent, in the hearing- 


Figure 3.4 
Family Income 
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challenged 85 percent, and in the non-challenged 91 percent of mothers 
are either unemployed or in the lowest paid occupations, and the 
distribution is highly skewed (X? = 22.96, p <0.001). The percent of 
fathers working in the lowest paid jobs for the three groups are—46.84, 
18.75, and 46.85 (X? = 60.77, p <0.001). Consequently, 45.9 percent 
have a low monthly income of less than Rs. 2,000, and only 20 percent 
belonged to families having a monthly income of more than Rs. 10,000. 
The percent of the families of the three categories of students, having 
the lowest family income are—47.98, 28.75, and 57.66, and in the highest 
income group—10.13, 25.00, and one percent (X? = 53.06, p < 0.001), 
shown graphically in Figure 3.4. 

The family background profiles of all the three category students 
are thus found quite comparable. 


Parental Challenge Status and Early Education 


The percentages for the parental challenge status, pre-school experience 
and staying in the hostel for the visually and hearing-challenged and 
the non-challenged students, are shown in Table 3.1. 


Table 3.1 
Frequency and Percentage in Different Groups 

Students Visually-Challenged, Hearing-Challenged, Non-Challenged, 
Groups N=79 N= 80 N= 111 
Variables Frequency qi e 
Parental 2.5 3 3.75 1 0.01 
Challenge 77 97.5 77 96.25 110 99.09 
Status 

62 78.48 80 100 2 1.8 
Experience 17 21.52 0 0 109 98.2 
Stay in 74 93.67 5 6.25 0 0 


Hostel 

Chall: Parents having a challenge; N Chall. = Non-challenged parents. 

Data on parental-challenge status included information about either of the parents 
or both having physical impairment. 


It has been observed that out of 270 students, a total of 6 students 
(two visually-challenged, three hearing-challenged and only one non- 
challenged) have parents with some type of physical challenge. This 
amounted to a meager 2.5 percent of the visually challenged, 3.75 
percent of the hearing-challenged, and only 0.01 percent of the non- 
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challenged students having challenged parents. The parental challenge 
status is thus not found here an important variable to determine the 
probability of the offspring being challenged necessarily, although some 
researchers have noted such probability. The strong influence of the 
hearing status of parents has been highlighted by Weisel (1988), who 
compared the hearing status of parents, achievement, social-emotional 
adjustment, and self-image of 31 hearing-challenged children of hearing- 
challenged parents, with 93 hearing-challenged children of normal 
hearing parents, and found the latter doing better on all variables. A 
total of 62 (78.48%) visually challenged, 80 (100%) hearing-challenged 
and only 2 (1.8%) of the non-challenged have pre-school experience. 
Thus, all hearing-challenged and a majority of the visually challenged 
students have pre-school experience, against a very high percent of 
the non-challenged not having such experience. Parents thus either 
because of their high consciousness to help their challenged ward and/ 
or because of their high anxiety about uncertain future seemed to 
have accepted the pre-school education as a compensatory condition 
to catch up with the non-challenged. Watkins (1987) studied the 
` effects of early and late intervention, pre-school and no pre-school 
training on social and emotional adjustment, and academic 
achievement of 92 hearing-challenged students, and reported 
significant differences in favour of the early and pre-school intervention 
on all variables, except emotional adjustment. 

Nearly 93.67 percent of visually-challenged students stayed in the 
hostels, against 6.25 percent of the hearing-challenged. All the 
non-challenged students are day scholars. It may be premature to 
suggest though, yet it seemed possible that being in residence has 
helped the visually-challenged to become self-reliant, and may have 
something positive to offer to the hearing-challenged and the non- 
challenged from lower educated and lower income families. 
Particularly, in case of the deaf parents, parent-child interaction is found 
natural and spontaneous, which in the long run facilitates the 
development of positive self-esteem, by compensating for feelings of 
social inadequacy and impaired communication. For the hearing 
parents, acceptance of a deaf child is found much more difficult. In 
their case parent-child interactions remain limited, which lead to 
negative self-perceptions, signifying the high need of parental 
counselling (Moores, 1987). The need of parental counselling may be 
even more relevant in samples like this as nearly 96 percent of parents 
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are normal (sighted and hearing), and thus may be actively putting 
their child at risk of low self-esteem. 


Age of Onset and Severity of Challenge 
The descriptive statigtics on age of onset of disability and severity of 


challenge for the visually and hearing-challenged students are shown 
in Table 3.2. 


Table 3.2 
Frequency and Percentage: Age of Onset of Disability and 
Severity of Challenge 
Category of Students Visually-Challenged,  Hearing-Challenged, 
N= 79 N= 80 
Frequency % Frequency % 
Age of Congenitally 40 50.6 73 913 
Onset of Below 2 9 11.4 2 25 
Disability Years 
2-5 Years 14 177 5 63 
5-10 Years 14 177 0 0.0 
above 10 Years 2 25 0 00 
Severity Total 72 91.14 7 987 
of Challenge Partial 7 8.86 1 1.3 


The data revealed a marked difference between the two sensory- 
challenged groups. A total of 50.6 percent visually-challenged and 91.3 
percent hearing-challenged students are congenitally blind and deaf, 
indicating that half of the visually-challenged and a very high percent 
of the hearing-challenged are born challenged. There are 11.4 percent 
visually-challenged and 2.5 percent hearing-challenged students who 
became challenged before the age of 2 years. A total of 17.7 percent 
visually-challenged, and 6.3 percent hearing-challenged had onset of 
disability between 2 to 5 years. Nearly 17.7 percent visually-challenged 
have become blind between the age of 5-10 years and 2.5 percent after 
they were 10 years old. No hearing-challenged student became 
challenged between the age of 5-10 or after 10 years of age. Thus, 
variations in the age of onset of the challenge are found more pervasive 
among the visually-challenged. One may be sightless at birth and even 
lose it later at different stages of life. About 91.14 percent of the visually- 
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challenged and 98.7 percent hearing-challenged students are totally 
challenged, while 8.87 percent of the visual, and 1.3 percent of the 
hearing-challenged are partially blind and deaf. Although both types 
of challenge can be partial or total, and can be equally/differentially 
severe, there are fewer cases with partial deafness against the loss of 
vision. The severity of hearing challenge is found to matter for the 
hearing-challenged by Loeb and Sarigiani (1986), as the academic work 
posed a greater challenge to them. The severely challenged are more 
aggressive, have more social problems and lack confidence. Older blind 
students having the late age of onset of disability are found more 
stressed by Agarwal and Kaur (1988). Also they found that stress and 
socio-emotional adjustment are negatively correlated. 


Psycho-social Profiles 

The differences in psychosocial profiles of the visually and 
hearing-challenged and the non-challenged have been examined 
by computing means, SD, ‘t’ and F values. F values for the data on 


stress, self-esteem, and socio-emotional adjustment are included in 
Table 3.3. 


Table 3.3 

Results of ANOVA by CAS, EL and G 
Independent Stress Self-Esteem Social-Emot. 
Variables Adjustment 
CAS DF =2,266 F =6.3%" F = 7.57## F =27.66** ` 
EL DF =1,267 F =2.67 F =31.5** F =0.04 
G DF =1,267 F =2.0 F =6.9** F =3.04 
CASxEL DF =2,266 F =17.85**+ F =5,.0** F =7.52** 
CASxG DF =2,266 F =2.4 F =8.14** F =2.11 
ElxG DF =1,267 F =2.02 F =0.1 F =2.2 
CASxELxG DF =2,266 F =3.52* F =3.6 F =1.24 


*p<0.05; ** p <0.01. 
CAS—Category of students; EL—Educational level, and; G—Gender. 


The means for the different groups on stress, self-esteem 
and social-emotional adjustment are shown graphically 1 in 
Figure 3.5. 
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Figure 3.5 
Stress, Self-Esteem and Adjustment 
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Category-Related Differences 


The analysis of variance revealed that students in the three categories 
differed from each other significantly on stress. The mean for the 
visually-challenged is found lower than the means for the hearing- 
challenged, and the non-challenged (mean difference of 6.71 and 4.91 
points). The hearing-challenged are found to be the most stressed, and 
the visually-challenged the least stressed. The paired comparison of 
means showed significant differences between the visually and hearing- 
challenged, and the visually-challenged and non-challenged (ts =3.78 
and 2.68), whereas the hearing-challenged and non-challenged do not 
differ from each other. The finding of lower stress for the visually- 
challenged has been somewhat unexpected and interesting. Visual 
inputs are considered powerful source of information, the denial of 
which on a natural and continued basis should be stress inducing. It 
has not happened in this case, however, perhaps for the reason that a 
very high percent of the visually-challenged (93%) have been studying 
in residential schools. They have restricted mobility and are used to 
moving mostly in familiar environments. They are not able to notice 
the body language of others around making them feel let down, and 
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visually and the hearing-challenged do not differ from each other, but 
the two differ from the non-challenged significantly (ts= 6.38 and 
4.6). The visually-challenged emerge thus better adjusted than the non- 
challenged, and equally adjusted as the hearing-challenged. The hearing- 
challenged students are also better adjusted than the non-challenged. 
Thus, the two challenged groups have shown comparable social- 
emotional adjustment, and significantly better adjustment than the 
non-challenged, invalidating the common belief and expectations, and 
in a way the stereotypical tendency to attribute all good qualities to 
the non-challenged, and the stigmatized attributes to all challenged. 
The high social-emotional adjustment achieved by the visually- 
challenged is in conformity with some of the available studies, but 
not all. In an earlier study, Sinha (1982) found the blind and sighted 
students having equally good socio-emotional and educational 
adjustment, while Pandey (1985) found 25 percent of the blind having 
poor adjustment. Hearing-challenged boys have been found more 
maladjusted than girls by Aplin (1987), while no significant 
relationships are found for age, and social class. Benarjee (1988) found 
the blind more maladjusted than the sighted, and the percent of 
maladjusted in their home environment has been reported as one 
and half times more than those not adjusting to school environment. 
Jyothi and Reddy (1996) compared the adjustment and self-concept of 
230 hearing-challenged with 230 hearing students, and found that the 
hearing-challenged exhibited better adjustment, but showed lower self- 
concept than the hearing children. The higher social-emotional 
adjustment of the hearing-challenged may be a reflection on the quality 
of social interactions they have in the school (Meadow, 1980), as an 
early placement of these children in school and particularly the teacher- 
student interactions helped them in achieving better total 
communication (sign language, finger spelling, and gestures). Furth 
(1973) contended that schools more or less guaranteed to the deaf 
their language proficiency, and strong peer-student-teacher 
interactions. All the hearing-challenged included here have had pre- 
school training. Also, their parents have got by now quite accustomed 
to the stressors of rearing a hearing-challenged child, and thus do not 
find the social-emotional adjustment of their adolescent any more 
taxing. Erdman and Demorest (1998) noted that the hearing- 
challenged faced fewer problems in personal adjustment, and felt 
consistently less disabled than others. Further, one’s acceptance of the 
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hearing loss is found associated with the perception of success in 
functional communication, facilitating social-emotional adjustment. 
Similar observations have been reported by Henggeler, Watson, 
Whelan and Malone (1990). 

The non-challenged have not been able to develop an adequate 
battery of coping mechanisms to deal with daily stresses in their 
personal and social lives, and do not make positive self-evaluations, 
and thus show lower social-emotional adjustment (Miller, Kreitman, 
Ingham and Sashidharan, 1989; Roberts and Monroe, 1992). The 
observations and discussions with the teachers brought out their 
open indulgence in expressions of negative feelings towards students, 
which got perhaps reflected in their ratings of social-emotional 
adjustment. The same teachers found the visually-challenged students 
meeting the set academic and behavioural standards, even if these 
happen to be lower than the non-challenged. Teachers perceive the 
visually-challenged as more obedient, stable, and less aggressive. 
Schools also observed the regulatory practices more strictly for the 
challenged than the non-challenged reinforcing the social-emotional 
adjustment of the former. The findings may also be sample specific, 
as the hearing-challenged have been somewhat heterogeneous in terms 
of the hearing loss. 


Differences between Educational Classes 


Students in class VIII are not found to differ significantly in their 
experience of stress from those in class X, even though the mean for 
class VIII is little higher than class X. On self-esteem, F value for the 
educational classes has been found significant, as students in class X 
show more positive self-esteem than class VIII (mean difference of 
6.43 points). The differences between the students at two educational 
levels on social-emotional adjustment are also not significant, 
indicating that the standard of adjustment achieved at class VIII 
remained fairly stable afterwards. Harter (1993) argued that how one 
measured up to one’s peers becomes the filter through which judgments 
about oneself are seen and developed. This rendered the perceptions 
of normative ability critical for self-esteem development. The use of 
social-comparison to evaluate oneself is frequently used in all 
domains of self-esteem, such as athletic competence, scholastic 
competence, physical appearance, social acceptance, and behavioural 
conduct. Social comparison began in middle childhood and increased 
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as one matured (Suls and Sanders, 1982), and has been documented 
among learning disabled (Renick and Harter, 1989) and intellectually 
talented children (Zumpf and Harter, 1991). High self-esteem enhanced 
positive emotional states, while the low self-esteem puts an individual 
more at risk for more emotional and behavioural disorders, anxiety, 
depression and delinquency, etc. (Quatman and Watson, 2001). Huguet, 
Dumas, Monteil and Genestoux (2001) have reported evidence of 
children comparing upward with close friends. Such comparisons are 
more likely to occur when they perceive control over their standing 
relative to comparison target, and suggest that the effects of comparison 
led to choice diminishing over time. 


Gender Differences 

Males and females seemed to experience comparable levels of stress 
(Male-M = 53.20; and Female-M = 53.41), as the F value is not 
significant. Differences between males and females are found 
significant on self-esteem as males have higher self-esteem than females 
(mean difference of 2.12). It seems that being a male one evaluated 
oneself more positively than females, and among them those 
successful in reaching the higher goals evaluated themselves even more 
positively. This is in conformity with the observations of Bachman 
and O'Malley (1983), Rosenberg (1985) and Marsh (1989), who noted 
systematic increase in self-esteem during late adolescent years, and 
decrease during early and middle adolescent years. Kavussanu and 
Harnisch (2000) reported the importance of goal orientations in the 
self-esteem of children. Those who are high task as well as high ego- 
oriented have higher self-esteem than those having lower task and ego- 
orientation. Male-female differences are not found significant on social- 
emotional adjustment. This has been different than the finding reported 
by Erdman and Demorest (1998) that females score slightly lower than 
the males in several areas of personal adjustment 


Category x Educational Class x Gender 


There have been few significant F values resulting from interactions. 
The category of students is found to interact significantly with 
the educational level of students in the experience of stress. The 
class VIII and X students from different categories (visually, 
and hearing-challenged and normal) have significantly different 
experiences of stress. The class VIII visually and hearing-challenged 
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obtained higher means than their class X counterparts (mean difference 
of 5.80 and 11.43), whereas class X students in the non-challenged 
category have higher mean than their class VIII counterparts (mean 
difference of 8.76 points). The class VIII visually and hearing-challenged 
and the class X non-challenged students are found more stressed than 
others. It seems true what Lazarus (1978) suggested that the aversive 
and threatening experiences of stressors become during adolescence 
cumulatively active, which for the challenged categories perhaps tend 
to be relatively more severe. The early adolescents are more vulnerable 
than the mid-adolescents, as they have less social maturity, and are 
relatively less experienced in the use of coping mechanisms. The non- 
challenged in class X are the most highly stressed, as they have the 
pressure of preparing for the board examination, fear of failure, and 
high parental pressure to do very well. The non-challenged class VIII 
students have not yet begun to come under external pressure, like 
thinking about the board examination. The visually-challenged in class 
X are the least stressed, as they are more focused in their efforts. The 
male and female students in different categories and in different classes 
tend to experience different levels of stress, but the differences have 
not attained a significant level. 

The differences by category, educational level and gender are found 
to have significant interactions with each other. The visually-challenged 
and non-challenged females in class VIII are more stressed than their 
male counterparts (mean difference of 6.54 and 3.48 points), whereas 
the hearing-challenged males in class VIII are more stressed than their 
female counterparts (mean difference of 9.98 points). The hearing- 
challenged males in class VIII are the most highly stressed group. This 
stage marked for them perhaps an entry into a new transitional phase 
of school life, where they took into cognizance the need and 
significance of a career in life, while the females at mid-adolescence do 
not encounter such pressures. A challenged female faces lower 
expectations of significant others to make an independent living. 
Reddy, Ramamurti, and Reddy (1991) also found hearing-challenged 
boys having significantly more stress than girls in areas of emotion, 
language, self-concept, and financial activities. Females in class X in all 
the three categories are more stressed than their male counterparts 
(mean difference of 5.75, 5.72 and 0.96 points). Thus, with the exception 
of the hearing-challenged, the females in all categories and classes are 
more stressed than males. During adolescence, females developed 
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higher sensitivity and consciousness towards their diverse social roles 
putting themselves under greater strain, The researchers working with 
role-strain theory have found an association between women’s strains 


perceived lesser number of problems than boys. Bird and Harris (1990) 


esteem. The visually-challenged students in class X have the most 
positive self-esteem and the hearing-challenged in class VIII have the ` 
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counterparts (mean difference of 13.10 and 2.84 points), whereas the 
hearing-challenged males in class VIII have lower self-esteem than their 
female (by 5.44 mean points) counterparts. The class X females in all 
three categories showed lower self-esteem than their male (mean 
difference of 4.50, 1.93 and 3.01 points) counterparts. The visually- 
challenged males in class X have the most positive, and the hearing- 
challenged males in class VIII have the lowest self-esteem. Males have 
more positive self-esteem than females, which is an expected finding, 
and also a self-fulfilling prophecy. The significant others and parents 
value the male child over the female child, make positive inputs, 
reinforce positive feelings, and in the end perceive them as showing 
positive self-esteem. Males remained a preferred group even in the 
presence of visual-challenge. Females reported to have more negative 
experiences in their social and educational life, which are reflected 
in their negative self-evaluations. Similar findings are reported by 
Dodds, Ferguson, Ng, Flannigan, Haubs and Yates (1994) on visually 
challenged, and the non-challenged (Cohen, Burt and Bjorck, 1987; 
Avison and Mcalpine, 1992). 

It appears from the cross-comparison of groups, sen there are 
certain life experiences forming a part of the repertoire of each group, 
which constitute a substantial part of the etiological process of stress 
and result in the loss of self-esteem (Pearlin, Leiberman, Menaghan 
and Mullan, 1981). The sensory-challenged are found to indulge in 
social comparisons of all types (parallel, upward, downward) to be 
able to function at their optimum level and have a good level of 
psychological well-being. They seem to have a strong need for stability 
in self-definition, followed by the need for maintaining/enhancing self- 
evaluations. Loeb and Sarigiani (1986) have noted significant effects of 
sex, and type of handicap on self-esteem. The hearing-challenged have 
lower self-esteem than the visually-challenged and the non-challenged, 
as they are less successful with encounters in their social context. They 
need to develop appropriate personal and social skills that would help 
them face the crucial psychological task of maintaining positive self- 
esteem (Burfield and Casey, 1987), and accommodate changes in self- 
identity (Morgan-Jones, 1987). 

A great difficulty appears to be that the hearing-challenged are 
still seen by the common person as someone between a comic spectacle 
and an embarrassment. The more is their deafness seen by the non- 
challenged, the more the latter felt embarrassed and distanced 
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themselves from the hearing-challenged affecting their self-esteem 
adversely (Kershaw, 1973). Low self-esteem agitated the hearing- 
challenged indeed, provoking them to actively do something to 
improve their own evaluations (Gecas, 1986). It has also been true 
that the facets of their self-identity, such as individual's sense of personal 
skills, needs, preferences, beliefs, values, aspirations, dreams, etc., are 
shaped in socio-cultural environments (Woolley, 1987), and the culture 
not being free from biases of some kind or the other, discriminations 
against the hearing-challenged continue to be expected. The visually- 
challenged have strong in-group identification, and often make parallel 
comparisons to compensate for the negative affect of their loss of vision, 
and in the process distance themselves from out-groups. The parallel 
comparisons and the strong tendency to insulate them from the threats 
and provocations of the non-challenged has been found by the visually- 
challenged as cognitively comprehensible and gratifying (Tajfel, 1982), 
leading to the development of positive self-esteem (T. ajfel and Turner, 
1985; Gupta, 1989). The hearing-challenged seem to have, on the other 
hand, more inflated ideas about themselves (Meadow, 1981), and 
indulge in upward comparisons, a logical consequence of it being that 
they negatively evaluated themselves (Ferrugia and Austin, 1980). 
Kusche, Garfield, and Greenberg (1983) have noted that the hearing- 
challenged perceived disparities in their self-esteem vis-à-vis the non- 
challenged, which they attributed to their being deprived of 
communication, less independence, and limited understanding of 
events and the underlying causes. The self-esteem of the non-challenged 
is found low because of the threat of the negative perception of their 
in-group status (Karasawa, 1988), and their predominant tendency to 
make upward comparisons (Alasker, 1989; Gupta, 1989). Loeb and 
Sarigiani (1986) have reported similar findings, as their hearing- 
challenged scored on self-esteem lower than the visually-challenged, 
and the non-challenged. 

A crucial challenge for the hearing-challenged seems to be to 
identify and adopt strategies to enable them to maintain their positive 
self-esteem, by accommodating changes in their self-identity (Wood, 
1987). It necessitates them to have an acceptance of the social reality 
that they look normal, but have differences, Others in their social 
context also adopt dualistic attitudes, as they perceive the hearing- 
challenged differently, even though expecting them to attain the 
development status of the non-challenged. It has been argued by Mead 
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(1934), and Meadow (1980) that one’s experiences with others are crucial 
for the development of knowledge about self, as these helped in defining 
the self clearly, and in knowing what is expected of oneself. The limited 
interaction of the hearing-challenged with others in the social 
environment is of disadvantage to them in their social as well as in 
personal life, as it does not enable them to organize their social and 
personal experiences, interpret them, and use them selectively in a 
purposeful manner to facilitate development. The language deficit of 
the hearing-challenged results in their social isolation and rejection 
outside the school. The limitations of language acquisition and 
development are experienced much more severely by the adolescents, 
because of the multiple and overlapping roles envisaged for them by 
families in all societies (Batchava, Robbins and Lim, 1992). Family 
can help the hearing-challenged in the development of language and 
communication, but this necessitates the family to have a good 
knowledge of different methods of communicating with the hearing- 
challenged, and thus a good level of literacy in the family. Desselle 
(1994) has reported a positive correlation between the family’s total 
communication method (including speech, finger spelling and sign) 
and the deaf adolescents’ self esteem. While in a large percent of cases, 
deafness has genetic origin, it is necessary for their development to 
give them early and continuous exposure to sign language, and a more 
stimulating family environment. Cambra (1996) argued that one’s 
communicative and linguistic competence shaped one’s interactions 
with the surroundings, the most important input to self-esteem, 
indicating thereby the high need of language and communication inputs 
in the training of the hearing-challenged. As stated earlier, if a hearing- 
challenged child has hearing-challenged parents, the parent-child 
interaction becomes natural and spontaneous, which facilitated positive 
self-esteem by compensating for feelings of social inadequacy and 
impaired communication. On the contrary, a hearing-challenged child 
born to the hearing parents encountered a higher probability of 
parental rejection and thus negative self-esteem, unless parents go for 
personal counseling (Moores, 1987), and are well educated. This has 
been perhaps true here to a good extent, as nearly 96 percent of the 
hearing-challenged have hearing parents (Warren, 1983). 

The category of students has demonstrated its potential power to 
interact significantly with educational class, resulting in differences in 
social-emotional adjustment. The class VIII visually-challenged and 
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the non-challenged groups have higher level of adjustment, than their 
class X counterparts (mean difference of 1.63 and 6.02 points), whereas 
in the hearing-challenged, class X students have higher level of 
adjustment in comparison to their class VIII counterparts (by 6.43 
mean points). The class X hearing-challenged have been able to attain 
the highest level of adjustment, while the class X students without 
facing any challenge showed the lowest level of adjustment. It thus 
suggested that the visually-challenged and the non-challenged reach 
their level of optimum social-emotional adjustment by class VIII and 
then remain static, while the hearing-challenged reach this point 
gradually and a little later, a difference in developmental levels that 
can be attributed to the delayed and irregular development because of 
the language deficits. The males and females in the visually and hearing- 
challenged and non-challenged groups and in class VIII and X are found 
equally well adjusted indicating that males and females in each group 
encountered similar threats and opportunities, and have acquired the 
necessary competencies to adjust. In another research, the residential 
visually-challenged class IX to XII students have been found 
educationally and socially adjusted to an equal extent (Haider, 1990). 
It may as well be that the teachers fail to develop good and reliable 
standards, against which they should evaluate the adjustment behaviour 
of the sensory-challenged objectively, their focus being the academic 
assessment, discipline and conformity behaviour. 

The findings that the visually-challenged have lower stress and 
better social emotional adjustment are adequately challenging to the 
prevalent perceptions and practices adopted to deal with them. It 
reflects in a way a systemic failure in which even the non-challenged 
do not get quality education and attention to be able to develop an 
adequate battery of coping mechanisms to deal with routine stresses 
(Roberts and Monroe, 1992). Also, it signifies the possibility of having 
different social expectations from the non-challenged and the sensory- 
challenged groups under good adjustment. Beaty (1994) did not find 
any difference in the psychosocial adjustment of the visually-challenged 
and non-challenged, but the visually-challenged have been found 
slightly higher than the non-challenged on self-esteem. The expectations 
set for the non-challenged are perhaps unrealistic and much higher for 
them to attain, and higher than the visually and hearing-challenged, 
and thus the latter become the beneficiary of these differences inherent 
in the teachers’ ratings. The issue of the standards for good adjustment 
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needs to be more carefully addressed by the researchers and teachers, 
as the standards have to be good and attainable. Also these have to 
have adequate discriminating power to make a distinction between 
those succeeding and those falling behind. Rosenblum (2000) 
interviewed 10 visually-challenged adolescents and their best friends, 
and tried to find out the impact of vision challenges on their lives. It 
has been reported that regardless of age of onset, all adolescents had 
negative feelings towards their own impairment, and wished they were 
sighted. Majority of them reported communication gap with parents, 
and receiving differential treatment compared to their normal siblings. 
Many of them have problems in making friends resulting in a complex 
psychosocial profile. 


Relationship between Psycho-Social and Personal Variables 


The issue of relationships among stress, self-esteem and social-emotional 
adjustment and of these with personal variables for different groups 
has been addressed by computing product moment correlations. The 
pattern of correlations for different categories, classes, and gender 
showed both similarities and differences. Most correlations between 
different personal variables and stress are found negative (ranging 
between -0.16 to -0.29), and positive with self-esteem and social- 
emotional adjustment (ranging between 0.16 to 0.45). 

Some of the personal variables are found to have meaningful 
relations with stress, self-esteem, and social-emotional adjustment. 
The age is found significantly related to stress in case of class VIII, as 
well as in class X (rs= 0.36 and -0.34), but in different directions. The 
older students in class VIII are more stressed, but in class X it is the 
younger group, who experience higher stress. Age is not associated 
with stress in any of the sensory-challenged groups, non-challenged, 
males, and females. A positive relation between age and stress in the 
Indian setting has been reported by Krishna (1982), and Satyarthi (1979), 
suggesting that the older students may be more anxious and depressed. 
Age is found negatively related to self-esteem of the visually-challenged 
and females, but positively for class VII. The same trend has been 
observed in case of the hearing-challenged, class X, and males, although 
the correlations are not significant. No significant association has been 
observed for the non-challenged group. The older students in general 
have positive self-esteem, indicating that as they mature they learn to 
value their self-worth. The findings on the visually-challenged are 
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consistent with those of Beach, Robinet, and Hakim-Larson (1995), 
and on females with Marsh (1989), reporting higher differentiation in 
self-esteem with advance in age, and its strong association with positive 
feedback on cognitive abilities. The older visually-challenged and the 
females are also doing academically better than others, and thus they 
used their academic competence to enhance self-esteem. Age showed 
no relationship to the social-emotional adjustment of any category of 
students, class VIII, males and females, except the social-emotional 
adjustment of class X (r= 0.28). The older students in higher 
educational class are better adjusted, and have good social maturity. 
These findings are different from Calderon and Greenberg (1999), who 
found age negatively related to social-emotional adjustment. 

The number of siblings showed no significant relation to any of 
the psychosocial variables for the visually-challenged, the non- 
challenged, males, and females. The age of the onset of challenge is 
negatively associated with social-emotional adjustment (r=-0.22) of 
the visually-challenged, indicating that those facing visual challenge 
at a later age tend to have poorer social-emotional adjustment. 
Academic, social and emotional adjustment of the visually-challenged 
is found highly dependent on their mastery of skills in Braille reading 
and writing, orientation and mobility without depending on others. 
Children becoming blind at an early age have mastered these skills by 
adolescence, while those inflicted by the challenge later take much 
longer to adjust. Perhaps their trauma is deeper. The severity of the 
challenge of any of the two sensory-challenged groups is not found 
related to stress, self-esteem, and social-emotional adjustment. The 
condition of challenge by itself can thus be adequate to make a person 
vulnerable to higher stress, low self-esteem, and social-emotional 
adjustment. It has been reported by Tanksale (1988) that the early age 
of onset, educational level and social relations are significantly related 
to the total adjustment of the blind, but their gender and type of 
blindness are not related to personal adjustment. Type of challenge in 
the family has no relation with any psychosocial dimension for the 
visually-challenged and the non-challenged, but is significantly related 
to the social-emotional adjustment of the hearing-challenged (r=0.31), 
indicating that having the same type of challenge in the family may 
make the social-emotional adjustment of the hearing-challenged easy 
as there prevailed greater understanding and appreciation of the 
difficulties. 
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The higher the level of education of the mother and father, the 
lesser may be the stress experienced by the visually-challenged, and 
the hearing-challenged, but it is not true for the non-challenged. The 
education of mother or father are not found related to any other 
variable for the visually-challenged, but showed association with self- 
esteem and social-emotional adjustment of the hearing-challenged; with 
self-esteem for class VIII; for males; and for females; with social- 
emotional adjustment of females; class VIII; class X; and males. Higher 
education of the mother is found helpful in reducing stress in class 
X, and females, but not class VIII and males. Mother’s occupation 
showed no association with any psychosocial variables for the 
visually-challenged, but has significant relationship with self-esteem 
of the hearing-challenged. The hearing-challenged students having 
mothers with better occupation have higher self-esteem. Mother’s 
occupation does not relate significantly with any of the psychosocial 
measures in case of the non-challenged, the two educational classes, 
males and females. A positive relationship between one’s socio- 
economic status and self-esteem has been reported in numerous 
researches. In the literature, researchers using the social stress 
perspective have made elaborate use of the two basic processes of 
exposure and vulnerability to account for the greater risk to the self- 
esteem of persons having their origin in lower SES condition. The 
proponents of the exposure hypothesis have argued that the greater 
exposure of the low SES to a life of hardships in their daily life 
repeatedly forces them to readjust their behaviour; while those 
favouring the vulnerability hypothesis have argued that low SES 
background persons showed greater responsiveness to stressful 
experiences than high SES, as their problems are quite structured 
and less amenable to change. The feeling of one’s inability to change 
own SES leads to the perception of increased distance between in- 
groups and out-groups. The cumulative effects of contextual stressors 
tend to be more severe for the sensory-challenged, who have along 
with low SES much more threatening life experiences every day 
(Kluwin, 1987). 

The visually and hearing-challenged having fathers in good 
occupations reported lower stress, higher self-esteem, and better social- 
emotional adjustment. Better occupation of the father is also found 
associated with positive self-esteem of the non-challenged, class VIII, 
and females, but not class X and males. It is found associated with 
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good social-emotional adjustment of class VIII, class X, and males, and 
females. The family’s financial position has failed to show any 
significant association with any of the psychosocial variables for the 
visually-challenged, but is found important in case of the hearing- 
challenged, as it shows association with lower stress, positive self- 
esteem, and social-emotional adjustment. Family’s financial position 
has not emerged as a relevant covariate of stress in case of students in 
different educational classes, and gender, but is meaningful in positive 
self-esteem of class VIII, males, and females. The family income is 
also found significant in the social-emotional adjustment of these 
groups. Evidently, as children enter adolescence their needs change, 
they desire to have more money in their hands, which is totally 
contingent on their family income. 

The stress and self-esteem have been found negatively related to 
each other for all the groups, namely; the visually-challenged, hearing- 
challenged, the non-challenged, classes VIII and X, and males and 
females, the r’s ranging between -0.32 and -0.75. These indicated 
that high stress is associated with low self-esteem across the samples. 
Stress also has negative correlations with social-emotional adjustment 
in all groups, the Ce ranging between -0.49 and -0.77, indicating the 
association of higher stress with low social-emotional adjustment. The 
self-esteem has positive association with socio-emotional adjustment 
in all groups; the r’s ranging between 0.37 and 0.66. Results signified 
that those experiencing higher stress have the high probability of having 
lower self-esteem and lower social-emotional adjustment. Conversely, 
students having positive self-esteem and good social-emotional 
adjustment are likely to experience less stress in their daily lives. Similar 
relations among these variables have been reported in other researches 
as well (Cohen, Burt and Bjork, 1987; Karunanidhi, Nandhini and 
Priscilla, 1996; Fordham and Stevenson-Hinde, 1999). Swearingen and 
Cohen (1985), Rutter (1986), Delongis, Folkman and Lazarus (1988), 
and Beggs (1992) have reported a positive relationship between life 
stress and emotional maladjustment among adolescents. The nature 
and direction of relationship among stress, self-esteem, and social- 
emotional adjustment does not seem to change with the type of 
challenge faced, differential educational experience and maturity, 
and gender, although the magnitudes of relationships can be 
substantively varying. The smallest relationship between stress and 
self-esteem is found for the non-challenged, and the largest for the 
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visually-challenged, but both are close to each other as far as the 
correlations between stress and social-emotional adjustment are 
concerned. Moos (1990) observed that adolescents having higher self- 
esteem attempted to change the situation to their benefit, as they 
felt highly confident of their skills, and this gave a boost to their 
problem solving skills, and social-emotional adjustment. Global self- 
esteem is found to correlate significantly with socio-emotional 
adjustment by Dubois, Bull, Sherman, and Roberts (1998). 


Social-Emotional Adjustment: Prediction 


An explanation of the variance in social-emotional adjustment of 
different groups has been sought within the framework of a stepwise 
regression model, in which the personal variables, stress and self- 
esteem are used as predictors. 

The regression analysis has shown that stress alone can explain 
about 50 percent of the variance in social-emotional adjustment of the 
non-challenged. The regression coefficient (b =-0.71) is significant at 1 
percent level. No other variable has been picked up for the non- 
challenged, although among the excluded variables, self-esteem, 
mother’s education, father’s education, and father’s occupation have 
sizeable partial correlations (between -0.15 and 0.15). Stress has 
explained nearly 45 percent of variance in the social-emotional 
adjustment of the visually-challenged, and has a significant regression 
coefficient (b=-0.67). The other variable that adds to variance by 6 
percent in this group is the age of onset of challenge. It has a significant 
regression coefficient (b =-0.24). Family’s socio-economic status has 
been found to be a good predictor of personal adjustment of the blind 
by Tanksale (1988), but here SES has not emerged significant. Stress, 
parental hearing status, and total family income predicted about 42 
percent of variance in social-emotional adjustment of the hearing- 
challenged, and have significant regression coefficients (bs between - 
0.53, and 0.45) Among the excluded variables, the partial rs are 
significant for severity of challenge, mother’s education, father’s 
occupation, and family income (between 0.26 and 0.36). It appears 
thus that the hearing-challenged children born to deaf parents having 
good family income are able to attain better social-emotional 
adjustment. Parental education, father’s occupation, and their financial 
status can help the hearing-challenged to access the opportunities of 
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early learning experiences, better and timely-verbal and non verbal 
exposure to language proficiency and social interactions to find more 
ways to cope with stress, and avoid the risk to adjustment (Thoits, 
1983). The challenge to hearing, in case of a large percent, is genetic in 
origin, requiring early and continued exposure to sign language, 
parental acceptance, stimulating family climate and natural parent- 
child interaction. This finding is found consistent with Weisel (1988), 
and Desselle (1994). The socio-economic status of the family, age of 
onset of deafness, and parent’s hearing status are found to be good 
predictors of academic success by Powers (1999). Both the visually 
and hearing-challenged, have deprivation of one vital sense organ 
restricting their inputs, and this makes them use their cognitive skills 
more effectively to cope with the stress and achieve social-emotional 
adjustment. 

In case of the class VIII students, stress, pre-school training 
and total family income together have explained approximately 41 
percent of variance in their social-emotional adjustment (bs between 
0.18 and 0.65). The partial correlations are negligible for most of the 
excluded variables. For students in class X, stress, self-esteem, and 
mother’s education (bs between -0.60 and 0.68) predict nearly 57 
percent of variance in their social-emotional adjustment. The excluded 
variables of father’s education, and occupation, family income have 
substantial partial correlations (between 0.24 and 0.33). Among 
the male students, nearly 48 percent of variance is explained by self- 
esteem, stress, age of onset of challenge, and total family income (bs 
between -0.40 and 0.17). Among the excluded variables, mother’s 
occupation, and father’s occupation have sizeable partial correlations. 
Stress and family income (bs= -0.49 and 0.21) together predicted a 
total of 58 percent of variance in the social-emotional adjustment of 
females. None of the excluded variables showed meaningful partial 
correlations. 

While in general, stress has been able to account for a very high 
amount of variance in social-emotional adjustment, implying that the 
higher stress can lower down social-emotional adjustment and the vice 
versa, in case of males and class VIII, self-esteem has taken priority 
over stress, highlighting the importance assigned to self-esteem by 
males, and by early and mid-adolescents, which is expected because of 
the higher ego at this stage. The findings indicating the stress as a major 
variable in social-emotional adjustment of most adolescents suggested 
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the need of formulating interventions to initiate them into identifying 
the appropriate processes and strategies of stress management and 
derive psychological well-being in their contexts of functioning. To 
some extent, these also validated the need of formulating differential 
interventions for adolescents at different stages, and the need of effective 
interventions on an urgent basis to do away with gender bias, as these 
adolescent: in a few years will be parents. They need to be responsible 
parents giving equal opportunities for growth, development, and 
performance to their sons and daughters. 


Conclusion 


All groups included in the research are not found equally stressed, and 
do not have the same level of self-esteem and social-emotional 
adjustment. Visually-challenged are the least stressed and have 
significantly more positive self-esteem than the hearing-challenged 
and the non-challenged. The non-challenged are the most stressed 
group, and the hearing-challenged have the lowest self-esteem. The 
visually and hearing-challenged are found to have equally good social- 
emotional adjustment, and are better adjusted than the non- 
challenged. Males and females are equally stressed, but females have 
less positive self-esteem than males. Students in class VIII are more 
stressed, and have lower self-esteem than class X. The visually and 
hearing-challenged in class VIII are more stressed and have lower self- 
esteem than their counterparts in class X, while reverse is found true 
for the non-challenged. Visually-challenged and the non-challenged class 
VIII students have better social-emotional adjustment than their 
counterparts in class X, whereas class VIII hearing-challenged have 
poorer social-emotional adjustment. Visually-challenged and non- 
challenged have more positive self-esteem than their counterparts, 
while in the hearing-challenged group, the females have more positive 
self-esteem. In general, higher stress is associated with less positive self- 
esteem and poor social-emotional adjustment. Positive self-esteem is 
associated with good social-emotional adjustment. Older students in 
class VIII are more stressed than those in class X. Older females in 
class VIII and visually-challenged have less positive self-esteem. Those 
becoming visually-challenged at a later age show relatively poor social- 
emotional adjustment. 

While there is adequate support evinced in this research for the 
transactional model of stress, the contexts of the differently challenged 
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groups being dissimilar between them and with reference to the non- 
challenged, a little extrapolation of the theory of Lazarus seems 
necessary to understand the dynamics of various psychosocial processes 
active in their experience of stress. Different social groups tend to use 
the social comparison processes differently in a bid to maiatain positive 
self-esteem and achieve optimum possible social-emotional adjustment, 
which should be recognized as a necessary condition of using the theory 
in integrating the experiences of various groups. 

There seemed to be strong justification to recognize that the needs 
of the sensory-challenged change with age over the years and the 
intervention programmes for different age groups should take note of 
it. The fact that stress emerges in most groups as the major predictor 
of social-emotional adjustment, there is strong need to introduce some 
kind of stress management education in the schools and to 
systematically pursue the efforts initiated (Sakano, Sato, Matsumoto 
and Suzuki, 1998). A psycho-educational module may be formulated 
focusing on various physiological, psychological and behavioural 
changes taking place during adolescence, and implemented at the 
beginning of secondary schooling (early adolescence) to make them 
mentally ready to achieve the requisite physical and mental self-control. 
They can be introduced to various relaxation techniques, like yoga, 
deep breathing, meditation and Zen. They can be offered counselling 
for building self-confidence and self-esteem enhancement. The 
intervention for the hearing-challenged should focus on total 
communication skills. The summer camps, outdoor adventure course 
and other group activities can be organized to accelerate their social 
interactions and to help them realize their potentialities in areas other 
than language. It should be a compact package aiming at capability 
building, widening their social network, and promoting effective 
communication. Periodically, some awareness/sensitization and 
capability building programmes may be organized for parents and 
teachers, as they tend to make unfair comparisons with their past and 
transfer their own experiences, perceptions and problems to growing 
adolescents. The introduction of the audio-video motivational 
programme for the parents of challenged children initiated by Indira 
Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) following a 
Memorandum of Understanding with the Rehabilitation Council of 
India (RCI) on October 2, 2000 is a good beginning in this direction, 
but needs to be strengthened further and pursued seriously. 
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Teacher training programmes are in need of a thorough overhaul 
(EFA, 2000) in general, and more so for the challenged groups. Their 
subject knowledge, pedagogy and behavioural competence has to be 
developed beyond the average to be able to deal with the challenged, 
among whom each child is unique and constitutes a challenge to the 
teacher concerned. The programmes initiated by the Ministry of Social 
Justice and Empowerment for the teachers of visually and hearing- 
challenged need to be further strengthened on the basis of practical 
experience of teachers, and organized more frequently incorporating 
new researches and developments. The need of matching the supply 
and demand of the teachers and other personnel has been addressed 
lately by IGNOU and RCI to implement and promote extension, 
training, and education programmes for the empowerment of persons 
with special needs through multi-media distance mode. Even the 
teacher training of the non-challenged need drastic changes and 
improvements in curriculum and pedagogy. A module on gender 
sensitization should be a part of all intervention programmes to 
improve the social perceptions and the morale of females. 

The Adult Education Programme may incorporate a module on 
psychosocial needs and development of the physically, mentally and 
sensory-challenged. The effort of the government to use the non-formal 
and distance mode is welcome and should be promoted further. Also, 
these groups may be covered in different subplans such as, SC/ST and 
women. Their course content may be made more job-oriented, by 
including courses on computer technology, beauty culture, fashion 
designing, etc. There is also the need of making the evaluation system 
for them more flexible and individual-specific, while not diluting the 
quality. CBSE has taken certain steps in this direction by introducing 
alternate questions in English and social science since 2000, and is 
planning to have separate question papers in maths and science for the 
visually-challenged from 2003. They are also exempted from maths 
and science in class X and after. They can opt for music and Sanskrit 
respectively. In classes VI to VIII also, they are taught only arithmetic. 
They also intend to provide better access facilities at the examination 
centers for them. However, a lot more needs to be done for differently 
challenged groups. The support of NGOs is important and must be 
further expanded in various stages of programme implementation and 
experimenting with innovative practices. The State and the Central 
government grant-in-aid should be more open and NGO friendly. In 
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line with recommendations of the Chapter XI of RCI Act (1993) the 
universities should be allocated adequate funds for research in the 
disability area, particularly those related to the females and for the 
development of assessment tools. NGO’s increased collaboration may 
be sought even in research, which has not been visible so far. As 
socialization practices are rather slow to change, some attitudinal 
interventions may be implemented to monitor people’s beliefs 
and practices, to make the lives of the challenged a little more easy and 
sweet. 


4 


Adolescent Coping with Board Examinations 


Nature of Examinations 


Assessments and examinations of any kind put a person under pressure 
and emotional strain, and more so the academic examinations, as the 
performance on these have become the indices of one’s economic and 
social capabilities in adult life. For students in schools and colleges, 
test anxiety and distress constitute the near-universal experiences, 
because of the high-test consciousness pervading the modern 
educational system (Humphrey, 1988). The need for high performance 
and achievement in the examinations has displaced the need to 
assimilate knowledge and learn with understanding. The system has 
become inhumanly rigid, within which the achievement of learning- 
oriented goals remains a distant reality. While in some situations (like, 
social relationships, solving a puzzle, developing a product) anxiety 
may have facilitating effect on task performance (Bernard, 1990), in 
numerous academic situations test anxiety is known to have negative 
effects on students’ cognitive functioning, psychological well-being 
and performance (Becker, 1982; Schwarzer, 1986). While a good 
Percent are able to withstand the anxiety and distress of examinations, 
` Some resort to various malpractices to get through the examinations 
somehow or the other. Students experience difficulty in 
comprehension and analysis of the material they go through, and are 
likely to make the most unusual and unexpected kind of mistakes. 
They are often nervous finding it difficult to retain in their memory 
what they read. There are also few who feel completely trapped in 
their situation with no outlet for the tension, and indulge into 
extremely self-destructive acts, like suicides, Adolescents in schools 
are found particularly risk-prone under examination stress than young 
adults and older groups, because of the corresponding age and 
transition related changes in their life. They are very emotional about 
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issues touching them and get provoked easily to indulge into irrational 
activities and impulsive behaviours, ignoring the consequences of such 
acts for themselves or the family. 

Examinations create psychological pressure, tension, fear and 
ambivalence about expected success not only in the minds of students, 
but among parents and teachers as well, who turn the pressure on 
students. Parents try to adjust their daily life schedules around their 
wards’ preferences and demands, teachers adjust their teaching to 
examination needs, and students adjust their learning to the need of 
getting through the examinations, frustrating the very core of mastery 
learning, and repeatedly proving the centrality of examinations to 
all academic work. Even some instances have come to light in recent 
years, showing the involvement of teachers and educational 
administration in academic manipulations and malpractices of 
unnecessary tutoring, taking bribes, favouritism, leaking of papers, 
etc. What coping mechanisms do adolescents use to do away the 
propensities of various risky behaviours under stress of examinations 
seems to be an important question to be addressed, a virtual challenge 
to the very survival of the academic system (Linn and Gronlund, 
2000). 


Adolescent Stressors and Coping Strategies: Some Evidences 


While the earlier researches on coping among adolescents used the 
models and measures of adult coping, numerous studies on adolescents 
have been reported in recent years, and a number of measures have 
been standardized focusing on them. Recent advances in the 
conceptualization of coping in adolescence emphasize the complex, 
multidimensional structure of coping, and the need of a hierarchical 
model of responses to stress, including the first order and the higher 
order dimensions. The underlying assumption has been that the way 
adolescents’ approach/respond to problems makes a difference to 
their subsequent outcomes, and any investigation must encompass 
the variety of probable responses, outcomes and the moderators. 
A review of the available researches on coping strategies used by 
adolescents (Ayers, Sandler and Twohey, 1998) indicated the 
prevalence of four approaches used to measure the ways in which 
adolescents cope with stress, namely, self-report questionnaires, semi- 
structured interviews, observations of behaviour, and to a lesser extent 
the reports of significant others (parents, teachers, peers). Fields and 
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Printz (1997) have listed in their review, a total of 18 studies on 
adolescents aged 13 to 20. Of these two have specifically focused on 
coping with medical stressors, three on academic stressors, and four 
on social stressors and the rest with self-identified stressors, Four 
studies on social stressors focused on interpersonal events, and assessed 
coping via self-report measures. Their findings suggested that 
adolescents showed preference for using more approach than avoidance 
strategies. Adolescents used more emotion-focused strategies, but 
emphasized active-cognitive coping (Armstead, McCombs, Forehand, 
Wierson, Long and Fauber, 1990; Compass, Malcarne and Fondacaro, 
1988). They also endorsed direct problem-solving and support-seeking 
measures (Gamble, 1994; Stern and Zevon, 1990). Studies on academic 
stressors reported greater use of the problem-focused strategies 
(Compass, Malcarne and Fondacaro, 1988; Stern and Zevon, 1990), 
though some emotion-focused strategies are also used, which included, 
anxious anticipation, positive self-talk, focus on the task, support 
seeking, tension reduction, and wishful thinking (Brown, O’Keefe, 
Sanders and Baker, 1986; Stern and Zevon, 1990). Fourteen studies 
assessed coping by using a general personally identified stressor 
(Blanchard-Fields and Irion, 1988; Brodzinsky, Elias, Steiger, Simon, 
Gill and Hitt, 1992; Dise-Lewis, 1988; Ebata and Moos, 1991; Fromme 
and Rivette, 1994; Gamble, 1994; Glyshaw, Cohen and Twobes, 1989; 
Groer, Thomas and Shoffner, 1992; Halstead, Johnson and 
Cummingham, 1993; Hardin, Carbaugh, Weinrich, Pesut and 
Carbaugh, 1992; Hoffman, Levy-Shiff, Sohlberg and Zarizki, 1992; 
Patterson and McCubbin, 1987; Phelps and Jarvis, 1994). Findings 
showed considerable differences on the predominant use of emotion- 
focused or problem-focused strategies. Some reported more use of 
approach strategies, though others endorsed avoidance strategies. 
Apparently as children matured into adolescence they used a wider 
variety of coping strategies, their preference for approach/avoidance 
or problem/emotion focused strategies became less extreme, and found 
the cognitive strategies more useful in ameliorating their emotional 
discomfort. 

Patterson and McCubbin (1987) used the Adolescent Coping 
Orientation for Problem Experiences Scale (ACOPE) on a sample of 
adolescents having a mean age of 15.6 years. They reported twelve 
factors, out of which factors like, ventilating feelings, and relaxing 
pointed to avoidance, and factors like, developing self-reliance, seeking 
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professional support, and being humorous to approach orientation. 
Bird and Harris (1990) used the same scale and found similar results. 
Compas, Malcarne, and Fondacaro (1988) have noted among youth, 
better outcome when coping efforts matched their appraisals. Youth 
found academic stressors more controllable than social stressors, as 
they could generate more problem-focused coping strategies to manage 
academic stressors. Children less skilled at generating problem-focused 
responses tend to experience adjustment problems (Compas, et al., 
1988). Glyshaw, et al., (1989) have administered a 54-item coping 
measure to early and middle adolescents and revealed five factors (peer 
social support, relaxation, aggression, etc.). Ebata and Moos (1991) 
used a Coping Response Inventory—Youth Form on 12 to 18 years 
focusing on the most important problem in the previous year, and 
found that both approach (cognitive and behavioural), and avoidance 
strategies are used. Frydenberg and Lewis (1991) developed an 
Adolescent Coping Scale, and used it on a group of 12-16 years, 
dealing with a general stressor. They used 18 coping strategies, which 
can be grouped under three factors, solving the problem, reference 
to others, and non productive strategies. In a later study, Frydenberg 
and Rowley (1996) used it in relation to social issues and noted the 
emergence of the same three factors. Phelps and Jarvis (1994) used 
COPE on 14-18 years old related to a student selected stressor from 
last two months, and noted the use of active strategies, followed by 
avoidant strategies, emotion-focused strategies and acceptance 
strategies. In another study, Spirito, Stark, Gil, and Tye (1995) 
administered Kid Cope to 12-18 year old school adolescents. They 
found no specific coping scales being used, but the subjects used 
some individual items. Windle and Windle (1996) used the Coping 
Inventory for Stressful Situations on 11th and 12th graders, and found 
evidence of the use of task, emotion, and avoidance coping. 
Coping research has been documented quite extensively by 
Lazarus and his colleagues (1984, 1987 and 1991). Frydenberg and 
Lewis (1991) have distinguished between attempts to deal with the 
problem and non-productive coping (worry/ignore the problem), 
but how do the adolescents cope with stress has not been well 
understood so far (Compas, et al., 1997). The adolescents have a 
hierarchy of coping strategies, but none of these gets in fact exclusively 
used (Frydenberg and Lewis, 1994). Problem focused strategy is most 
commonly used, followed by wishful thinking and focus on the 
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positive. Heppner, Cook, Wright and Johnson (1995) noted the use of 
planning and engagement in problem solving, followed by wishful 
thinking and denial. 

Mantzicopoulos (1997) used the Lazarus and Folkman model 
to examine the ways in which children cope with an academic 
failure experience in school. The resources included the 
motivational orientation to perform well in the stressful encounter, 
the experience of challenge or threat/harm, emotions, attributions 
to failure, beliefs about competence, event familiarity, and socio- 
economic status. The positive copers are more likely to have an 
intrinsic orientation to success, to experience less negative emotions 
following failure, to attribute failure to unstable factors, and to 
have higher perceptions of competence. Printz, Shermis and Webb 
(1999) examined the role of stress-buffering factors related to 
adolescent coping. They used path analysis to fit the empirical data 
to the theoretical model of Shermis and Coleman (1990), having 
five major components: environmental stressors, environmental 
moderators, personal factors, stress outcomes, and behavioural 
outcomes. While they have not been able to attain a successful fit 
to the model, the effects of stressful events on adjustment are found 
mediated by coping resources, which included a combination of 
problem solving abilities and social support. The findings replicated 
the evidence of direct relationships among stressful life events, social 
support, problem solving and adolescent adjustment. High school 
students’ perceptions of available coping resources, including social 
support and problem solving abilities, significantly buffered the 
impact of stressors on symptomatology, but when examined 
separately these are not found powerful enough to reduce the effects 
of negative stress in their lives. de Anda, Baroni, Baskin, Buchaweld, 
et al., (2000) surveyed 313 adolescents from 10th and 11th gtades to 
find the degree of experienced stress, most frequently encountered 
stressors and the specific strategies used effectively. They found 
nearly 1/3 having a higher level of stress concerned about future 
goals, followed by school related problems. Adolescents’ valuing 
of academic goals and their decision-making competency are found 
to be the best predictors of their achievement behaviour. The extent 
to which they take pride in their academic success they would strive 
for it and approach tests/examinations positively. Older male 
adolescents show lower achievement striving than younger male 
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and older female adolescents (Miller and Byrnes, 2001) Kraaij, et al. 
(2003) observed that cognitive coping strategies have important role 
in the relationship between negative life events and depressive 
symptoms in adolescence. The use of self-blame, rumination, 
catastrophizing, positive refocusing, and positive reappraisal are related 
to depressive symptoms, while self-blame, rumination, and positive 
reappraisal also moderate the relationship between the amount of stress 
experienced and depressive symptoms. In a study of Australian senior 
school students, Smith, Sinclair, and Chapman (2002) reported 
significant relationship between negative affect coupled with high levels 
of performance-approach goal orientation and low levels of self- 
handicapping strategies. As the students progress to higher classes, 
significant increases occur in their negative affect, performance- 
avoidance goal orientations, and self-handicapping strategies, while the 
performance-approach goal orientation and academic self-efficacy 
decrease. 


Covariates of Coping 


Gender 


A number of researchers have noted the importance of gender as a 
variable in the use of social resources of adolescents (Kavsek, Tismer 
and Hanselmann, 1995; Seiffge-Krenke, 1993). The older females tend 
to seek advice, help, and comfort from others more often than males. 
Seiffge-Krenke (1993) found a more active and fatalistic coping 
prevalent among females. They also worry a lot, think of possible 
solutions and expect negative consequences more frequently 
(Hamilton, Van-Mouwerik, Oetting and Beauvais, 1988). The 
evidence on gender differences in coping is mixed. Some researchers 
(Folkman and Lazarus, 1980) have found no gender differences, 
whereas others reported that women use more emotional coping 
than men, who use more analytic and problem solving approaches. 
Brodzinsky, Elias, Steiger, Simon, Gill and Hitt (1992) developed a 
coping scale for children and youth, and used it for females between 
the age of 10 and 15 years to examine how they coped with a student 
selected stressor in the past two months. They found support for 
strategies that used cognitive and behavioural approach, and avoidance 
or acceptance approach in dealing with a self-chosen stressor. Further, 
the females have significantly higher values in approach oriented 
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coping than males. Frydenberg, Lewis, Arddila, and Cairns et al, 
(2001) compared 399 adolescents in the age group of 14-18 years 
from three communities (Colombian, Irish and Australian) on coping 
strategies used in relation to four social issues of pollution, 
discrimination, fear of global war, and community violence. They 
reported community and gender related differences in the use of coping 
strategies. In all communities females used the tension reduction 
strategies the most, while relaxing, diversion, physical recreation, 
ignore the problem, and keep to self, are the less likely used strategies. 


Age 

Age is another important variable in coping, which has remained under- 
explored. Age related differences in internal coping have been reported 
by Seiffge-Krenke (1992), and Seiffge-Krenke and Shulman (1993). An 
advance in age resulted in higher cognitive capability, such as strategy 
knowledge, metacognitive functions and changes in socio-cognitive 
development. As children move to adolescence, they use overall a 
smaller variety of coping strategies (Brodzinsky, et al., 1992), but the 
variety of cognitive strategies increases (Compas, Malcarne, and 
Fondacaro, 1988), and the frequency of endorsing particular cognitive 
strategies decreases (Spirito, Stark, Grace and Stamoulis, 1991). 
Compas, Orosan and Grant (1993) have concluded that the use of 
problem focused coping skills show no increase from middle childhood 
through adolescence; rather, such skills are acquired during childhood 
and used frequently during adolescence (Compas, Banez, Malcarne 
and Worsham, 1991). Emotion focused skills are learnt, on the other 
hand, through a longer process in childhood and adolescence. Seiffge- 
Krenke (1993) used the Coping Across Situations Questionnaire on 
15-27 years old (adolescents and young adults), and investigated the 
coping related to eight age specific problem areas (like, studies, peers, 
parents, etc.). It has been reported that subjects make frequent use of 
active coping, internal coping and withdrawal. 

Kavsek and Seiffege-Krenke (1996) have investigated the process 
of coping with daily problems during adolescence (11-19 years old). 
They reported that the younger subjects used approach and avoidance 
coping. For the older adolescents, the approach dimension is found 
differentiated into behavioural and cognitive components, while the 
avoidance dimension remains the same. Evidence also indicates an 
age-related increase in specific coping responses to match specific 
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stressors. It appears that the adolescents’ preference for emotion- 
focused/problem-focused and approach/avoidance dimensions 
became less extreme with age. The interaction between maturation 
and social learning factors influenced the emotional development. 
Positive social development has been found helpful in using social 
support coping strategies, and adaptive social interaction helped in 
the maturation of cognitive abilities affecting the acquisition of 
emotion-focused coping strategies. The findings remain however, 
inconclusive. 


Examination-Specific Coping 


High trait-anxiety persons are found to experience greater elevation 
of state anxiety in situations threatening their self-esteem. An increase 
in elevations in state anxiety of students with the approaching of 
examinations has been reported by Sharma and Dang (1977). The 
females are found more stressed than males as examinations represent 
to them physical danger, pain and academic failure. The perceived 
pressure for achievement, and the related probability of failure induced 
in them test anxiety. The parents, teachers and peers tend to evoke 
expectations of academic demands and put pressure directly and 
indirectly as well. Folkman and Lazarus (1985) have reported evidence 
of three stages in a college examination: anticipatory stage (during 
which students prepared for the examination), a waiting stage (after 
the examination and prior to announcement of results), and an 
outcome stage (when grades are known). The processes transpiring 
during any particular stage are not very well explored, however. The 
facilitating anxiety has a positive correlation with examination scores 
and GPA, while the debilitating anxiety has negative and significant 
relation with achievement. The facilitating anxiety has more adaptive 
attentional responses, as students choose more effective coping 
strategies, and execute them effectively (make more task relevant 
responses). The debilitating anxiety includes task irrelevant responses, 
such as cognitive interference, excessive arousal, avoidance responses, 
and dysfunctional coping Strategies (Sarason and Sarason, 1990). 
Pitman and Jukes (1982) have noted in their study on high school 
students, that while most students coped well with the examination 
distress, some did exhibit physical symptoms including lack of 
concentration, tiredness, and anxiety. They identified several factors 
associated with the management of examination distress, such as, 
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perception of self, peer acceptance, relationship with parents, 
parental understanding and expectations, and the examination ethos 
in the school system and the value attached to it for success. The 
distress also varied by sex (Spielberger, 1983), socio-economic status 
(Carpenter and Western, 1982), cultural background (Winefield, 
Goldney, Winefield and Tiggemann, 1989), age (Ploeg, 1982), increased 
grade level, learning experiences, and perceived control, etc. (Das 
Gupta, 1982; Houston, Fox and Forbes, 1984). 

In a meta-analysis of 562 studies, Hembree (1988) found that 
test anxiety routinely caused poor performance. Vost and Scherner 
(1989) argued that the achievement goals are more concrete mid-level 
representations that direct individuals towards specific end states—a 
performance approach goal (attainment related to others), 
performance avoidance (avoid incompetence related to others), and 
mastery goals (development of competence and task mastery). 
Performance avoidance goals cause worry and emotionality in the 
examination setting, but only worry debilitates performance. 
Performance approval goals are the positive normative outcomes. 
The emphasis on normative performance evaluation causes 
emotionality, particularly at the beginning of the test process, and 
does not mediate the relation between performance goals and 
outcomes, Fear of failure is found to be an important component of 
test anxiety by test anxiety theorists (Covington, 1985; Sepp, 1991). 
Test anxiety focuses on examination, while the fear of failure focuses 
on achievement relevant contexts (Rafferty, Smith and Ptacek, 1997). 
Blankstein, Flett, and Watson (1992) noted that test anxious students 
disengaged from the task and became preoccupied with negative 
cognitions due to self-evaluative concerns. Test anxiety has a negative 
relationship with problem solving, and test anxious students often 
engage in emotion-focused coping. The high level of tension and 
worry tend to capture and dominate their attention and coping efforts. 
In their study of 125 students, they have found test anxiety positively 
related to emotion-focused strategies. They have poor ability to solve 
problems. The coping tendencies and perceived problem solving 
ability together can predict a unique variance in test anxiety scores. 

In a study on primary school children, Mantzicopoulos (1990) 
observed that in coping with lower performance in examination, 
the use of approach studies is associated with higher self-esteem and 
social acceptance, and with higher scholastic competence and 
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achievement. Speilberger and Vagg (1995) have defined test anxiety 
as the evaluation apprehension during the process of examination 
undermining performance attainment. It is posited as a mechanism 
responsible for the deleterious influence of performance-avoidance 
goals on performance. Examination stressed students strive to avoid 
a negative normative outcome, as they anticipate norm based 
performance evaluation. For them the probability of failure is not 
zero. It is real and threatens to interfere with the process of retrieval 
and distract them from task demands. Pintrich and Schunk (1996) 
have identified test anxiety as one learner characteristic applicable to 
educational practice that needs attention. Zeidner (1994) found both 
the personal and contextual factors important in coping with 
evaluative anxiety. In another study, Hodge, McCormick and Elliott 
(1997) examined the examination-induced distress in a public 
examination at the completion of secondary schooling. They observed 
that anxiety proneness made the most significant contribution to 
examination distress, while low SES, self-confidence, academic and 
verbal self-concepts, ethnicity and perceived ability to cope also 
contributed to distress. Pintrich and Schunk (1996) and Stipek (1998) 
found student achievement linked to many variables including 
students’ test anxiety and teachers’ evaluative practices. Students’ 
beliefs about examination preparation are also found important (Van 
Etten, Freebern and Pressley, 1997). It has been noted that when 
students are confronted with several examinations, they often exhibit 
more anxiety prior to some examination than others. In a study of 
118 students, Zohar (1998) probed into within subject variations by 
using a repeated measures design, and concluded that the anxiety 
level associated with different examinations is an incremental function 
of dispositional and situational factors. Elliot and McGregor (1999) 
incorporated the construct of test anxiety into the hierarchical model 
of approach and avoidance achievement motivation. They found 
positive relationship between performance approach goals and 
examination performance, independent of the test anxiety processes. 
They have suggested the need of distinguishing between evaluation 
anxiety at the state and trait levels. The evaluation anxiety at the 
state level can be viewed as an affective cognitive process variable 
mediating the relationship between performance avoidance goals and 
achievement related outcomes, and the evaluative anxiety at the trait 
level and fear of failure can be conceptualized analogous to a 
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dispositional variable serving the same function. Test anxiety has been 
considered as a trait by Koegh and French (2001) predisposing one to 
react negatively to tests/examinations. One of its effects is an increased 
susceptibility to distraction from test relevant response cues. A specific 
susceptibility to distraction from threat has been noticed among high- 
test anxious students who received evaluation related stressor and used 
focused attention, with distractors being varied in terms of valence 
and relevance to examinations. It disturbed their performance as they 
have not been able to ignore the threatening material, when attempting 
to focus on attentional resources. Lee and Larson (2000) have talked 
of examination hell vis-a-vis Korean system of education. When 
examinations are administered nationally, the competition for few seats 
becomes much more intense. Every one struggles equally badly to 
gain admission to a prestigious institution, to obtain a good job, high 
wages, and social status. The Confucian values implicit in the modern 
system of education encourage scholarly achievement in order to 
obtain social status and self-fulfilment (Haboush, 1991). A very high 
level of perceived academic stress among first year students in Nigerian 
universities has been observed by Nwadiani and Ofoegbu (2001), most 
of which has been found related to inadequate provision of 
accommodation and admission practices. Students high on control are 
able to solve more problems, report less anxiety than low controlled, 
and are higher on task-oriented coping, and lower on emotion-oriented 
coping (Endler, Speer, Johnson and Flett, 2000). 

Griffith, Dubow, and Ippolito (2000) tested 148 7th graders, 124 
9th graders, and 103 12th graders. They have found high use of 
avoidance than approach for family stressors, but more of approach 
for school and peer stressors. Coping is found stressor specific and 
approach coping increases in higher grades. Meijer (2001) has argued 
that the presence of evaluative stress inherent in a test situation elevates 
anxiety (Smith, Arnkoff and Wright, 1990). In fact the evaluative stress 
can be elicited by giving achievement oriented instructions even before 
administering the task, as the emphasis is on time limits, relation 
between test performance and general intelligence and the importance 
of doing well as compared to others. The high anxiety is caused because 
students feel that the quality of their performance will be judged and 
compared to others, and it results in lower quality of performance 
than under relatively acquiescent conditions. The average performance 
is found lower and the predicament of high anxious students would 
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exacerbate as a result of increased negative relationship between anxiety 
and performance. For low anxious students performance under stress 
may be high. The debilitating fear of failure and need achievement are 
not significantly correlated, and there is no relation between state 
anxiety and performance, but the presence of stress lowers 
performance, as it pre-empts cognitive capacity and thus 
diminishes part of the cognitive resources. In the educational setting 
the fear of failure operates as a more generalized component of stress. 
Hancock (2001) in a study of post-secondary students noted that 
students perform poorly and are less motivated when exposed to 
highly evaluative classrooms. They suggested that teachers should lessen 
their control over classroom procedures, and give attention to the 
impact of highly evaluative educational environments on student 
achievement. 


Evaluative Stress in Indian Context 


The evaluative stress has emerged as an ego threatening condition in 
all domains, and more so in the academic domain. Perhaps, the feeling 
of insecurity associated with the ambiguity of outcome gives rise to 
the experience of stress. Fear of evaluation and criticism, and some 
other fears, which are classified as psychic stress, such as losing 
personal friends, having no friends, and moving to a new school, are 
unavoidable and quite important during adolescence (Gullone and 
King, 1993; Bijstra, Bosma and Jackson, 1994; and Byrne, 2000), and 
need coping. It has been argued that school examinations when 
conducted by an external agency like a National or State Board induces 
in a common student the fear that howsoever well you prepare, how 
you fare in the examination and what may be your outcome are 
influenced by a number of ifs and buts, and all are not under your 
control. Everything may/may not go the way you perceive the 
situation, It has thus been the expectation that if students perceive the 
examination demands under personal control and manageable, they 
will use more flexible and problem relevant strategies, but if they 
perceive themselves under external control, they may resort to using 
non-productive strategies. Students’ age, grade, gender, incongruence 
between parental and own expectations may be some of the potential 
variables that affect the choice of employing specific coping strategies 
to deal with the evaluative/examination distress, but how and to what 
extent this happened the evidence is quite scanty. 
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In the Indian context, most adolescents at the secondary and senior 
secondary stage (particularly in science stream) go through the 
experience of avery high degree of examination distress, more so those 
in private (called public) schools. They have the pressure of numbers 
(lakhs of students appearing in the examinations), competitive nature 
of the examination process at the board level (externally administered, 
and being hit or miss kind), and the pressure to find a seat of choice in 
a desired course/institution. Class X (Secondary stage) students are 
under stress of board examinations, as it is the first external examination 
taken by them and it determines their level of performance for such 
examinations in future, and the chance to enter particular streams of 
study (Science/Humanities/Commerce), and their image and status 
in the eyes of significant others. If they do not do well they may land 
up in a stream they do not like, but there is no going back. Class XII 
students (Senior Secondary) are even under more pressure because of 
the significance of board examinations for their future academic 
opportunities and career. Most of the class XII students along with 
their school attend coaching classes preparing for competitive tests 
for entry into various professional courses of several institutions, and 
experience the consequent additional strains and stresses, physical and 
mental, The parents and teachers perceive the family and school 
reputation at stake in the examination performance of their wards, 
and turn the pressure further on them. In fact, all engage in setting | 
performance goals for students, not learning goals. Class X and XII 
students are routinely subjected to many examinations (weekly tests, 
monthly tests, term tests, pre-board tests, coaching institution tests), 
and the focus is explicitly on memorizing the answers. So far as class 
XII students are concerned, those in science stream and taking 
competitive examinations for professional courses put in close to 14- 
16 hours of a day in examination preparation, and experience frequent 
negative emotions and depression (Noh, 1984). While the educational 
authorities, parents and students all agree that the distress of board 
examination is acute and intense, they remain optimistic that most 
students would successfully cope with it, even if they are feeling 
physically tired and emotionally drained in the process of going 
through it. There are yet many who feel because of the high stress 
cognitively impaired, affectively turbulent and disengaged at the action 
level. Many experience a sense of despair and helplessness, and at the 
end completely disillusioned about the relevance of the system to life. 
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How do the adolescent students cope with the examination 
distress? Do they work out their choices randomly, or do they opt 
for some coping strategies over the others in an organized manner? 
The question has attracted the attention of researchers and 
practitioners in psychology, education, counselling and behaviour 
sciences internationally. In India, at the policy level almost a‘! 
education commissions and committees have recognized examinations 
as a malady in the system of modern education, and have talked of 
examination reform. The aim of evaluation as specified by the 
Education Commission in 1964-1966 (NCERT, 1971), and reiterated 
in the National Policy on Education (1986, 1990), and National 
Curricular Framework (NCERT, 2000) has been the determination 
and gradual raising of standards of attainment at the state and national 
levels. Evaluation has been seen as a powerful instrument to improve 
the quality of education in general, and teaching-learning in particular, 
but so far nothing has happened to set the student free from the 
fear/distress of examinations. As of now the evaluation continues to 
be adopted as a mandatory requirement met through the end of the 
year examination and tests, etc. The current evaluation system is 
neither helpful to the teachers nor to the students as it does not inform 
them about their weak/strong spots. The research on how students 
cope with the examination distress in the Indian context is almost 
non-existent. The board results have been showing for more than a 
decade now, that the females have emerged consistently better 
performers than the males, but has it been a reflection of using more 
efficient or different coping Strategies is not known. Also results 
indicate better performance at Class XII as compared to class X for 
some, and poorer for others, but no explanation can be found in 
terms of the different/same coping strategies used. 


Issues Addressed 


In the planning of this research, adequate attention has been given 
along with the available theory and research to the cultural and 
situational context in which the board examinations are 
institutionalized and valued, and how the students at different 
educational levels go through the difficult, tiring, and trying experience 
of shuttling between school, coaching and home, with no time at their 
hands to reflect on what they do or should do, and how they cope 
with the examination distress. It has been considered logically necessary 
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and consistent to investigate along with the issue of coping strategies, 
the nature of academic goals set by students, and the goal achievement 
strategies used, since the evaluation of a coping strategy as positive/ 
negative, successful/failed cannot be done in a vacuum/devoid of a 
goal. Much of the human behaviour is goal directed (Ford, 1992). Goals 
help to regulate human action, to define acceptable levels of 
performance, and to promote achievement (Austin and Vancouver, 
1996; Butler and Neuman, 1995; Klein, Alge, Wesson and Hollenbeck, 
1999). Social-cognitive theories of goal setting concur (Ames, 1992; 
Locke and Latham, 1990) that students set or respond to goals with 
reference to their self-perceptions (How good am I at this activity?), 
values (Is it important for me to achieve in this activity at the level 
set?), and social contexts (What will my peers, parents and teachers 
think of my performance in this activity?). Given the fact of 
variations in student orientations, it seems logical to assume that 
there are individual students who set different goals and attach different 
values to those. There are also certain discrepancies between the goals 
of students and the goals set by schools/parents, which may affect the 
choice of coping strategies and outcomes. It is important to recognize 
that the effectiveness of a given solution varies from student to student 
and across different settings for the same student because of differences 
in their personal goals and values. 

While some students abhor to go through the experience of 
examination either because they have vague or low goals, some mind 
it to a limited extent, and some others see these as challenges because 
of the clear goals they have set and appropriate goal strategies being 
pursued. Locke and Latham demonstrated that goal setting works as 
a motivational technique. It does not matter so much, how the goal 
has been set (assigned/participative), what matters is that a goal is 
set. Different approaches may work best under different circumstances 
and for different persons. Participative goal setting is superior to 
assigned goal setting only to the degree that it leads to the setting of 
higher goals. Both participative and assigned goal groups may 
outperform those simply told to ‘do your best’. Specific, challenging 
goals lead to better performance than do easy or vague goals, and 
feedback motivates higher performance only when it is goal directed 
and leads to the setting of higher goals. The research reported here 
has focused on the issues of differences in the response categories 
used by students in relation to coping strategies; differences between 
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male and female students, between secondary and senior secondary 
classes, and between the expectations of parents and self in the use of 
coping strategies; most frequently used coping strategies; and the 
relation between coping and the goal achievement strategies used by 
students of class X and XII for the board examinations, 


Sample Recruitment 


The subjects have been recruited through incidental method of 
sampling. They belong to one private school serving mainly average 
middle class families. They have not been subjected to any selection 
bias. All those present on the days of administering the questionnaires 
have been included. Both males and females are included, as females 
are known to use somewhat different strategies than males. The 
students from class X, XI and XII are included. Class X students are 
going to take the first nationally conducted examination, the outcome 
of which is important to determine their performance status and the 
choice of subject stream. Class XII students are going to take the 
second board examination, but this examination has great significance 
for them, in terms of future career and study goals. Class XI students 
are not having the boards, but are included as they are expected to 
provide a good comparison to Classes X and XII, in terms of the 
pressure for study and levels of psychological preparedness. Complete 
data have been available on class X (N=74), class XI (N=188), and 
class XII (N=232). 


Materials 


Coping Strategy Questionnaire 


A questionnaire has been developed by focusing on one academic 
stressor, namely, the approaching board examination as a stressful 
event. The coping strategy questionnaire consists of a total of eighteen 
items focusing on eighteen strategies adapted from Frydenberg and 
Lewis (1991). It requires the student to respond about the use of 
each coping strategy on a four-point response format—not at all (0), a 
little (1), sometimes (2), and a lot (3). 


Goal Setting Questionnaire 


The goal-setting questionnaire includes a set of thirteen statements. It 
has one question each for assessing the goals set—general but clear and 
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realistic/general and vague (coded as 2, 1); specific to a subject/non 
specific (coded as 2, 1). A question is included about the level of score 
in pre-board exam, and a question on goal set for the board exam (the 
difference between these two questions is used to compute the aspired 
level (higher, same, lower, and coded as 3, 2, 1). One question assesses 
one’s level of confidence in doing well now after the pre-board (less 
than 50 percent or more than 50 percent, coded as 1, 2), and one on 
the overall feeling about the approaching examination (four 
responses—nervous, excited, fearful, no difference, coded as 1, 2, 3, 4). 
Four questions focused on the strategies to achieve the goal (planning 
of time, coverage, group discussion, practice of diverting attention to 
some other pleasant activities to relax and then come back). These are 
responded on a five-point format—for being true < 20 percent, 20-40 
percent, 40-69 percent, 60-80 percent, and 80 percent+, and are coded 
as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Two questions were open-ended (1. How I plan to 
achieve the set goal—, and; 2. When I find in the examination that I do 
not know some questions, I do—). These questions have been read 
and content analyzed by two investigators, with agreement achieved 
between them of 95 percent. The content analysis of the responses to 
the first question related to planning showed predominantly five 
responses, namely; self-study and practice, help from parents and/or 
peers, tuition/coaching, better time management, praying to God, 
coded as 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. The second question of not knowing the answer 
showed students opting for four predominant responses, namely; doing 
first others that are known well, trying it later, guess, others (like write 
what is the closest answer, offer part solution, leave it. These are coded 
as 4, 3, 2, 1). 


Personal Information 

The information on age, class, gender, expectations of self and of 
parents (different coded as 1, and same as 2) is recorded on the 
questionnaire. The information on age is rounded to the years and 
used as such, class X, XI, XII coded as 1, 2, 3, and gender (M and F 
coded as 1, 2). 


Development of Questionnaires 

In fact before launching this research, the genuineness of the 
phenomenon of examination distress, and the variations in the ways 
of coping adopted by adolescents, had been ascertained in a preliminary 
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study on students of classes X and XII in one government-aided school 
in Delhi, as part of a student motivational programme prior to the 
board examinations. Consultations were also held with their teachers 
and administrators. It has been amazing that even the top performing 
students found the idea of board examinations anxiety provoking, and 
as they got nearer to it, the distress has been the inevitable reality. 
Nearly 98 percent of students perceive examinations stressful. All 
students attending the programme have been administered the two 
questionnaires—one on coping strategies (adapted from Frydenberg 
and Lewis, 1991), and one on the goal setting (exclusively designed for 
use here). The purpose of administering the questionnaires at this stage 
has been to pre-test these for item relevance, clarity of contents, 
understanding of instructions, and response methodology. Interactive 
sessions were also held with students focusing on different items to 
evoke alternative/additional items/strategies that may be considered 
meaningful by them. Responses have been subjected to detailed 
qualitative analysis, in addition to the quantitative analysis. This led 
to some changes in the instructions, contents, and order of 
presentation of items in the final questionnaires. 


Testing of Students 

The questionnaires have been administered to students in small groups 
of 10-15 in the school setting itself, after giving the needed instructions. 
Questionnaires have been coded as predetermined, and data subjected 
to appropriate descriptive as well as parametric statistical analysis. 


Findings 


Differences in the Use of Response Categories 

The computation of X? values showed that students have made 
differentiated use of various response categories in relation to different 
coping strategies, validating the expectation of responding differently, 
but with understanding. All X? values are found significant above 
1 percent level. These are shown in Table 4.1. 

The strategies of problem solving (56.9%), spiritual support 
(57.7%), worry (72.9%), and focus on the positive (82.2%) are used a 
lot by more than 56 percent of students. While in class X, 4.6 
percent more students than class XII used the category a lot in relation 
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Table 4.1 
X? Values for Response Categories on Coping Strategies 

Coping Strategy Ges Gan Kl. Cas XI 
Social Support 80.36"* 156.62** 83.19%* 
Problem Solving 62.44** 128.17** 177.96** 
Physical Recreation 22.87** 62.38** 71.62** 
Spiritual Support 49.43** 150.24** 172.26** 
Professional Help 19.89%* 39.41** UE Ke 
Worry 75.45"* 224.24** 348.77** 
Relaxation 3322 167.60** End 
Invest in Friends 19.24** 29.41"* 76.81"* 
Social Action 14.51%, 66.76"* 46.00%" 
Seek to Belong 12,95" 32.77** 39.96"* 
Work Hard 43.95" 128.34%* 121.74** 
Focus on Positive 67.67** 200.67** 132.47** 
Wishful Thinking 123.9914. 413.97** 341.19** 
Not Cope 37.27** 152.53** 167.74** 
Ignore 47.93%" 95.00** 180.30 
Tension Reduction 217.11** 589.55** 526.04** 
Keep to Self 23.51** 63.66** 17.78** 


** p< 0.001 


to problem solving, it is used by 5.5% and 1 percent more students of 
class XI than students in class XII and X respectively. The spiritual 
support has been used a lot by 8.6% and 7.5% more of class XI students 
than those in Class X and XII. Worry has been used a lot by 12.6% 
and 3.2 percent more students in class XII than class X and XI. The 
focus on the positive is used a lot by students in all classes fairly evenly: 
81.1, 82.6, and 83. A relatively higher percent of students of class XI 
used the response category—a lot more than others in relation to 
problem solving and spiritual support, while those in class XII used it 
more in relation to worry. The category sometimes is found maximally 
used in response to the strategies of social support (57.3%), physical 
recreation (41.9%), professional help (40.7%), relaxation (58.5%), invest 
in friends (39.9%), work hard (45.1%), keep to self (39.5%), and self- 
blame (43.7%). These categories are used sometimes by nearly 40 to 
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58 percent of students, and the percentage of students in class X is 
higher than those in classes XI and XII on social support, physical 
recreation, and work hard. The percentage in Class XII is higher on 
professional help, invest in friends, and keep to self. Apparently, the 
focus of class X seemed to be on setting a standard of performance for 
themselves, while class XII are coping by relying on the necessary 
support of others and self. The percentage in Class XI are highest on 
physical recreation, relaxation, and self-blame. As they do not find 
themselves under immediate threat of an external examination, they 
tried to participate in sports and other physical activities, and listen to 
music, etc., although recognizing the need of doing more of study 
related work, and thus even chose self-blame. A very large percentage 
of students have not used the response category of not at all even in 
response to not coping (54.3%), ignoring the problem (55.9%), and 
using drugs for tension reduction (96.8%). Students recognize these 
strategies perhaps as non-productive. The fact, that the strategy of 
tension reduction (indulging into cigarette smoking and drug taking) 
has not been used by more than 95 percent of students to cope even in 
a tough situation like the examination distress, seems to be a highly 
socially conditioned response. Students refrained from using it either 
because of the knowledge that the culture does not value it as a 
desirable behaviour for adolescents; or they used it but preferred not 
to report it, because of the social inhibitions. Similarly, students may 
accord higher preference to the strategy of wishful thinking, as 
fantasizing is found actively used and encouraged in the Indian culture 
in general, 

In a study of 10-14 years old 270 Russians and 270 Americans, 
Jose, D’Anna, Cafasso, Bryant, Chicker, Gein and Zaczmer (1998) 
found evidence of cultural difference in the use of coping strategies. 
They noted that the two cultural groups have equal level of major 
life stress, but Russians have greater levels of everyday stress. They 
are more likely to use social support and problem solving than 
Americans, and less externalized coping. The findings also concurred 
with the finding of Lee and Larson (2000) in the comparison of 56 
Korean with 62 American students that the Koreans felt more negative 
effects of examinations than Americans because of their different 
cultural context, indicating the importance of the cultural context 
in research on stress and coping with examinations. The use of non- 
productive strategies among students increased with age/grade, which 
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may be a consequence of their disillusionment with the social reality 
or a negative reaction to the educational system. 


Differences in Use of Coping Strategies 

F values have been computed for examining differences between males 
and females, gender, educational classes, different or same expectations 
of self and parents, and the interactions among these. These are 
reported in Table 4.2 and the means on various strategies for the 
three classes in Table 4.3. 


Table 4.3 
Means on Coping Strategies for Males and Females in Three Classes 
Coping Strategy Class X Class XI Class XII 
M F M F M F 

Social Support 1.65 2.03 1.94 2.01 1.77 2.00 
Problem Solving 240 257 2.42 2.21 2.66 2.48 
Physical Recreation 2.00 1.66 2.18 1.55 1.97 1.35 
Spiritual Support 2.15 266 2.19 2.58 2.00 2.79 
Professional Help 1.73 1.79 1.51 1.49 1.30 1.75 
Worry 243 269 2.45 2.48 2.61 2.92 
Relaxation 2.13 1.94 2.06 2.11 1.82 1.94 
Invest in Friends 1.70 1.40 1.66 1.52 1.81 1.58 
Social Action 1.50 1.32 1.03 0.83 1.35 1.21 
Seek to Belong 1.03 1.17 1.11 1.36 0.94 1.18 
Work Hard 2.20 2.51 2.17 2.14 2.43 2.28 
Focus on Positive 2.40 2.69 2.39 2.42 2.48 2.35 
Wishful Thinking 265 2.83 2.77 2.76 2.65 2.83 
Not Cope 078 071 0.81 1.11 0.62 0.54 
Ignore 0.68 0.66 0.84 0.88 0.71 0.41 
Tension Reduction 0.03 0.00 0.03 0.12 0.03 0.00 
Keep to Self 1.50 1.66 1.35 1.46 1.46 1.51 


Gender Differences 


The differences between males and females are found significant above 
the predetermined level of 5 percent on a number of strategies, namely; 
social support, problem solving, physical recreation, spiritual support, 
worry, invest in friends, social action, seek to belong, focus on positive, 
and self-blame. More females than males in the three classes used social 
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support, spiritual support, worry, seek to belong, focus on positive, 
and self-blame (mean differences between 0.18 and 0.37). More males 
than females used the strategies of problem solving, physical recreation, 
invest in friends, and social action. Females worried a lot, tried to 
think of possible solutions to the problems and expected negative 
consequences more frequently than males, has been found true also 
by some other researchers (Hamilton, Van-Mouwerik, Oetting and 
Beauvais 1988). Copeland and Hess (1995) reported that in coping with 
life events, the females used more social support and emotional 
expression, while males used more problem focused strategies. 
Interestingly in an Indian study of undergraduates by Albuquerque, 
Rao, Rao, Subbakrishna and Prabhu (1990), males used more of 
problem solving actions, whereas females focused on creating new 
sources of self-satisfaction, and substance abuse was not a commonly 
used strategy in coping with academic stress. Krishnamurthy (1987) 
substantiated this in his report of the perceived stress among adolescents 
not triggering the substance abuse, particularly smoking. They noted 
imitation, curiosity and status symbol as the causal factors. Seiffge- 
Krenke (1993) found a more active and fatalistic coping prevalent 
among females, like emerging here. Females are found to use more 
social support and catharsis than males (Porter, Marco, Schwartz, 
Neale, et al., 2000). Different from Pomerantz and Ruble (1998) who 
found females as more likely to be more invested in their relationships, 
here males are found more invested in friends, which may be a more 
societal norm specific finding. In India, females have less opportunity 
and freedom than males to spend time and resources in friends. 
Adolescents are fully dependent for support on parents. Females worry 
more as they are more susceptible to negative self-evaluative processes, 
such as taking responsibility for failure, and negative family sanctions, 
etc. They are however, not less optimistic than males. Sharma and 
Sud (1990) in a study of 7, 679 high school male and female students 
from Asian (Indian, Jordanian, Chinese and Korean), and five Euro- 
American (Hungarian, Turkish, Indian, German and American) 
cultures reported differences in the levels and patterns of test anxiety 
(seen as worry and emotionality) in all cultures. Females in general 
have higher anxiety, worry and emotionality than males, perhaps 
because of the greater role expectation conflict in females. For them 
fear of success (seen as striving towards masculinity) operated parallel 
to the fear of failure (loss of self-esteem). 
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Differences between Educational Classes 


Class differences have been found significant in the use of relatively 
fewer strategies, namely; physical recreation, worry, relaxation, not 
cope, ignore, and self-blame. Class XII students worried the most, 
and used this strategy a lot (M=2.79), followed by class X (M=2.56). 
The least worried are class XI students (M=2.46), which is expected. 
The other strategies used most by the students of class XI over classes 
X and XII are—physical recreation, relaxation, not cope, ignore, and 
self-blame (mean differences between 0.04 and 0.43). Class XI students 
can temporarily afford to indulge in diverse activities or resort to 
passive strategies and even blame themselves as they fully know what 
they are doing is not correct, but the pressures of the situation are 
unavoidable for class X and XII, and they thus used more active 
coping. Coping at an advanced educational level requires the students 
to use higher cognitive capability, such as strategy-knowledge, and 
metacognitive functions to cope with changes in their expectations 
and situations. Students in advanced classes use overall a similar set 
of cognitive strategies, while the frequency of endorsing particular 
Cognitive strategies changes from person to person depending on their 
own contingencies. This finding has been a little different from 
Compas, Malcarne, and Fondacaro (1988), and Spirito, et al., (1991), 
resulting in the use of a limited variety of coping strategies 
(Brodzinsky, et al., 1992), and seemed to be strongly guided by the 
situational factors. Compas et al., (1993) concluded that the use of 
problem focused coping skills did increase from middle childhood 
through adolescence; rather such skills are acquired during childhood 
and used frequently during this period (Compas, Banez, Malcarne 
and Worsham, 1991). This is found true here, as there has been little 
change from class X to XII. Emotion focused skills are learnt, on the 
other hand, through a longer process in childhood and adolescence, 
and thus show some changes advancing from class X to class XII. 


Differences: Expectation Gaps 


Differences between expectations of self and parents seem to have 
mattered in the use of only two strategies, namely; focus on the 
positive, and not cope (mean differences of 0.02 and 0.28). It is 
interesting that while the absence of differences in expectations of 
self and parents encouraged the use of focus on the positive, the 
presence of differences encouraged the use of not cope. Evidently, 
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when there are no differences between expectations, students find the 
context of taking the examinations more relaxed, congenial, and 
accepting, and they feel more optimistic about their effort and 
planning strategies to overcome the stress. They respond by choosing 
the active coping strategies. On the contrary, when there are 
differences between the parents and children, they resort to more 
indifferent and passive strategies, like not cope. They wait and watch 
and let the time pass, instead of using the differences within an active 
coping mode. They are not able to accept affiliative obedience, and 
yet fear their displeasure as a sequel to the anticipated failure. In a 
study of high school students from nine cultures, Sharma and Sud 
(1990) observed that test anxiety developed from parents’ unrealistic 
expectations of their wards’ performance, sustained negative feedback, 
punitive behaviour towards the child, particular to the performance 
evaluation, and emotionally insipid, overly strict socializing practices. 
The observation often talked about the Indian parents pushing their 
children into own shoes, does not seem to be operating one-sided. 
This becomes a part of the cognition of children to attach priority to 
the parental choices, as they believe them to be working in their 
interests. 


Gender x Class x Expectation Gaps 

The differences by the gender and class of students have interacted 
significantly to affect their choice of numerous strategies, namely; social 
support, problem-solving, physical recreation, spiritual support, 
worry, relaxation, invest in friends, seek to belong, not cope, ignore, 
and self-blame. The females in all classes show a tendency to choose 
more frequently the- strategies of seeking social support, spiritual 
support, and seek to belong, while males undertook more activities 
providing for physical recreation. The females tend to worry more 
than their counterpart males, and more so those in class X (mean 
difference of 0.36), than class XI, and XII (mean differences of 0.07 
and 0.19). Nearly 11 percent and 8 percent more of females than males 
used the social support and self-blame strategies either a lot or 
sometimes, On these two strategies in each class, females have higher 
means than males. In classes XI and XII, males undertake to use 
problem solving more often than class X (mean difference of 0.20 and 
0.18), but the females of class X do so more than their male counterparts 
(mean difference of 0.28). On relaxation, not cope and ignore strategies, 
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class XI females have consistently higher means than males (mean 
differences of 0.08 to 0.22), while in other classes males scored higher 
than females. There has been thus some positive evidence to suggest 
that adolescents coped with examination distress in ways confounding 
the effects of gender and education. Frydenberg and Lewis (1991) 
reported similar observations in relation to dealing with social issues. 
Females are found to be particularly aware of the threat of conflict to 
friendships, and the gender differences intensified with age. 

The differences between male and female students have interacted 
significantly with differences in expectations of parents and self to 
affect the choice of adopting coping strategies of physical recreation, 
spiritual support, worry, invest in friends, social action, seek to belong, 
and focus on the positive. While males having same expectations as 
parents used more physical recreation, and spiritual support (mean 
difference of 0.33 and 0.41), the females having expectations different 
than parents used these more. It seems that while males use these 
strategies to pass the examinations in a rather straightforward manner 
without having the extra strain of trying to accomplish at a different 
level than set by parents, the females use these to prove that they can 
accomplish and satisfy their different expectations without getting 
personally affected. Both the males and females having different 
expectations used worry more than their counterparts having similar 
expectations (mean differences of 0.08 and 0.06). Obviously, differences 
are found more bothersome than similarities, as the meeting of different 
expectations demands higher commitment, persistent effort, and 
thinking about the alternative tactics and choices. The males having 
similar expectations use the strategies of invest in friends and social 
action more than those having different expectations. It is found 
however, more true of females having different than similar 
expectations. More males having similar than different expectations 
seek to belong (mean difference of 0.14), while more females with 
different expectations do so (mean difference of 0.10). Males are keen 
on having a sense of belonging, to increase their network of friends, 
and to get involved in doing something at the group level even when 
they have little need for collective discussion and consultation, but 
females abstain from doing such things until they face the contingency 
of compromising on differences, More males having same than different 
expectations focus on the positive, but for females the differences in 
expectations did not come in the way of their focus on the positive. 
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Overall males used more positive, approach oriented and active coping 
when they have higher cognitive and affective congruence vis-a-vis 
parental expectations and values, while the females used such coping 
to successfully achieve even in incongruent and hard decision situations. 
The differences in expectations of self and parents, and class have 
interacted together to significantly affect the choice of only two 
coping strategies in dealing with the examination distress, namely; 
wishful thinking, and self-blame. Class XII students having different 
rather than similar expectations used wishful thinking more (mean 
difference of 0.14), but in classes X and XI those having similar than 
different expectations used this strategy more (mean difference of 
0.09 and 0,05). In classes X and XII those having similar than different 
expectations resorted more to coping by self blame (mean differences 
of 0.11 and 0.28), while in class XI it has been found more true of 
those having different expectations (mean difference of 0.11). 
Apparently, both the class X and XI students reckoned that if one 
cannot function to achieve the commonly set level, one cannot blame 
anyone else than oneself, as one has fewer external constraints to 
encounter than under the contingency of different expectations. 
The interactions among differences by gender, class, and 
expectations of one’s own and the parents have significant effects on 
the choice of coping strategies of social support, physical recreation, 
spiritual support, worry, relaxation, invest in friends, seek to belong, 
focus on positive, not cope, ignore, and self-blame. Females in all classes 
having different than similar expectations used the strategy of social 
support more frequently, while among the males only those in class 
XII did so. Females have been found to use social support more by 
Frydenberg, and Lewis (1991), and other researchers. Previous research 
pointed out to the use of more emotion-focused strategies by females 
(Bird and Harris, 1990). While the use of the problem-focused coping 
decreased with age, the emotion-focused coping increased (Compas, 
Orosan and Grant, 1993; Seiffge-Krenke and Shulman, 1990). In a recent 
study of adolescents, Mullis and Chapman (2000) noted that those 
having higher self-esteem chose more problem-focused coping strategies 
and less emotion-focused strategies. They did not find age and gender 
meaningful. More males in class X and XII have made use of physical 
recreation. In class X it has however been the group having similar 
than different expectations, against the group in class XII having 
different than similar expectations. Physical recreation has been used 
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more frequently by the females in class X having different expectations, 
and in classes XI and XII by the females having same expectations. 
This suggests the possibility of some confounding effect of age and 
gender from middle to late adolescence in the management of 
congruent and incongruent goals. Males in all classes having different 
expectations, and similar females in classes X and XI use spiritual 
support more than their counterparts. It seemed that in incongruent 
situations even at a later age males found it possible to fall back on 
external support (such as God and super natural forces), while with 
increasing age and education females are able to develop internal 
controls and rely on them. Males of class X and XI, and females of 
class X and XII having different expectations are found more worried 
than others about the examinations. Males of class XII, and females of 
class XI with different expectations have been the main users of the 
strategy of relaxation. They must relax to keep up with the pressures 
of examinations, either by listening to music, or by socializing and 
networking with friends. Those spending more time in leisure and 
other recreational activities are found to experience fewer symptoms 
of depression (Haworth and Hill, 1992). Iwasaki (2001) has advocated 
the use of coping strategies of leisure and slow paced activity as these 
are likely to significantly predict greater immediate coping outcomes. 

Males in class X and XI, and females in all classes having different 
expectations are found to invest more in friends. They found 
emotional comfort in discussing about studies with common friends. 
Males of class X and XI, and females of class X and XII having similar 
expectations found strong relations with friends as a source of 
emotional strength. Fickova and Korcova (2000) tested 242 high 
school students (14-18 yrs) in Slovak Republic using COPE, and 
noted that the females preferred often the strategies of emotional 
social support, positive reinterpretation, instrumental social support 
and acceptance. Males on the other hand have preference for positive 
reinterpretation, planning, active coping and acceptance, and both 
have little acceptance for drug use, behavioural disengagement, 
religion, and denial. The females ranked emotional social support as 
number one strategy, while the males ranked it tenth. In another 
research, Tao, Dong, Pratt, Hunsberger, et al. (2000) tested 390 first 
year (mean age 18.7 yrs) students in Beijling, and noted that during the 
first semester, all students experienced overall similar level of social 
support. The coping strategies of social support and adjustment are 
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found related to each other in a dynamic fashion. These findings are 
particularly true about transition to the university life and its unique 
contextual factors, in which one remained under continuous evaluation 
of others. Males and females of class X with different expectations, 
and males of class XI and XII and females of class XII with same 
expectations tend to focus more on the positive aspects of 
examinations, such as testing one’s ability to work persistently than 
their counterparts. These are perhaps the autolectic students (those 
who can restructure their daily activities to suit the emergent needs of 
the tasks) and are more confident about outcome of their taking of 
examinations, indicating the importance of their individual 
dispositions. Males in class X and XI, and females in classes XI and 
XII having same expectations chose passive strategies, like not cope, 
more than their counterparts. Males in classes X and XII, and females 
in classes X and XI with different expectations found it helpful to 
cope by ignoring the pressures, and thus chose to remain passive. 
Perhaps when there is no difference in expectations, there is little 
challenge to undertake active coping. Seiffge-Krenke and Klessinger 
(2000) in a prospective study of 194 adolescents (mean age 13.9 yrs) 
found that those using avoidance coping showed more depressive 
symptoms, independent of gender and time. It is also true that only 
a small subgroup have used avoidance coping rigidly, while most 
adolescents are adaptive copers. 

More males in classes XI and XII, and females in class XI having 
different expectations found it easy to blame themselves for the 
pressures they have to undergo. Socially value-loaded meanings 
assigned to class work, homework and examination by parents and 
teachers indicate high pressure and extreme consequences of 
examinations for students. Griffith, Dubow and Ippolito (2000) noted 
that adolescents used development as well as situation specific coping 
strategies, They tested 148 students in 7th grade, 124 in ninth grade 
and 103 in 12th grade, and found them using more of avoidance than 
approach strategies for family stressors, and more of approach strategies 
for coping with school and peer stressors. The use of approach coping 
showed a consistent increase over the three grades, and the use of 
coping strategies changed according to the stressor type, Harnish, 
Aseline and Gore (2000) have observed differences in coping strategies 
to deal with different types of stressors (interpersonal problems, role 
strains, illness and transitional experiences). Control has been 
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considered an important factor in the use of coping strategies (Endler, 
Speer, Johnson and Flett, 2000). The highly controlled participants 
are able to solve more problems and thus demonstrate higher coping 
efficacy and less anxiety than those having lower control. The former 
are also higher on task-oriented coping and low on emotion-oriented 
coping. Ngai and Cheung (2000) tested 2,142 secondary school 
students (12-19 yrs) and found them reeling under the stress of 
environmental strains, parental expectations of academic study, 
quarrels, worry over finances, family support, parental and sibling 
hassles. Failure in an examination or a task has been considered 
distressing, and in fact one needs to consider three factors to 
understand whether failure stimulates/impairs motivated behaviour, 
namely, the relevance of failure to self-definition, and the 
substitutability of the task in the service of striving for a self-definition, 
and a person’s commitment to pursue the respective self-definition 
(Brunstein, 2000). 


Most Frequently Used Coping Strategies 


The coping strategies used by each group have been ranked in a 
descending order on the basis of means. The six predominant coping 
strategies used by students in all the groups have been—problem 
solving, spiritual support, worry, work hard, focus on positive and 
wishful thinking, but the order has varied a little across the groups. 
While for class X and XI students, wishful thinking has been the 
most frequently used strategy, for class XII working hard has been 
the most predominant strategy. The computation of rank order 
correlations for the six categories show a very high relationship 
between the ratings of the groups, P = 0.94 for classes X and XI, P 
= 0.77 for classes X and XII, P = 0.70 for classes XI and XII. All 
groups have shown a very high tendency of using these strategies 
more frequently, as these are actively engaging, positive, and 
satisfying to their academic needs. 


Goal Setting 


The data on goal setting and goal achievement strategy questionnaire 
have been analyzed by using the descriptive and some parametric 
statistics. It has been seen that 58.2 percent of students are able to set 
academic goals for themselves, which are achievable and realistic; 91.3 
percent are able to set very specific goals; 60.1 percent set goals for the 
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board examination, which are adequately higher than what they have 
achieved at the pre-board level. About 77 percent of the students 
observed that they are keen to achieve their set goals, and would even 
seek help from their parents and peers to achieve these, if and when 
needed. Class XII students have set significantly more realistic goals 
than class X, and class XI (ts= 4.90 and 4.81). They have also set 
significantly higher goals for the board examination than class X and 
class XI (ts= 13.16 and 6.57) students. An unusually high (98.2) percent 
have reported that they are more than 50 percent confident of achieving 
their set goal, while a significantly larger percent in class XII are more 
confident of achieving their goal than class X (t= 2.15). 

The students plan to use a number of strategies to achieve the set 
goals, namely; hard work/self-learning, taking help of peers and 
parents, tuition/coaching, better time management, and praying to 
god. In case of those not knowing the right answers, 60.8 percent 
admitted that they often resorted to guess work, while 32.8 percent 
of them preferred to do first the questions they knew well. On the 
issue of what to do in the event of not knowing the answer to a 
question, both the class XII and XI students differ significantly from 
class X (ts = 2.68 and 2.50). Students in both class XII and XI 
frequently outline their time in advance for each question, thus doing 
a little more planning ahead than class X, and the differences are 
significant between the latter two (t =2.06). Students in all the three 
classes differ from each other significantly on the strategy of diverting 
attention to more pleasant activities, when they are bored of studying 
(ts= 4.00, 2.04 and 2.36). On all the four strategies of goal achieving, 
namely; planning, coverage, peer verification, and diversification, 
class XI have the highest mean and class X the lowest. It appeared 
that the class X board being the first public examination, and students 
being relatively young they are little more nervous and take quick 
action, but on later reflection they also plan more and put in cognitive 
inputs into strategy making and in putting it into practice. 


Coping and Goal Achievement Strategies 

The computation of percentages for those using the six most 
frequently used coping strategies of social support, problem solving, 
spiritual support, worry, focus on the positive, and wishful thinking 
in relation to the goal achievement strategies of prior time allocation, 
coverage, peer-verification and diversion have shown some unexpected 
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findings. A close to 25 percent of students using these coping strategies 
either sometimes or a lot reported the use of planning time allocation 
up to more than 60 percent; a close to 34 percent used coverage, about 
30 percent used peer-verification, and between 50 to 60 percent did 
make use of diversion. Although it has been expected that students 
would do more planning of time allocation to be able to respond to 
questions in the given time, it has not been consciously done. Diverting 
of attention to some different activity has been found helpful by a 
very large percent of students. It may as well be that students find 
time allocation and coverage as demanding strategies, and avoid 
adopting these on first preference. 

The computation of coefficients of correlations between distress 
coping strategies and the goal achievement strategies has shown only 
a few significant correlations. These are shown in Table 4.4. 


Table 4.4 

Correlations between Coping and Goal Achievement Strategies 
Goal-Setting Planning Coverage Peer Verification Diversion 
Coping Strategi 
Social Support 0.08 0.16 0.16* 0.00 
Problem Solving 0.27** 0.10 -0.14* 0.18%4 
Physical Recreation 0.09 0.05 -0.05 0.02 
Spiritual Support -0.06 0.11 0.14* 0.06 
Professional Help 0.04 0.15* 0.16* 0.09 
Worry 0.07. 0.07 0.13 0.02 
Relaxation 0.06 0.12 0.02 0.12 
Invest in Friends -0.08 0.08 0.13 0.03 
Social Action 0.02 0.06 -0.01 -0.02 
Seek to Belong -0.13 0.04 -0.02 0.10 
Work Hard 0.26%" 0.19% -0.12 0.05 
Focus on Positive 0.33" 0.21% -0.04 0.13 
Wishful Thinking 0.18" 0.17% -0.10 0.12 
Not Cope 0.0 0.01 0.08 -0.04 
Ignore 0.04 0.10 -0.04 0.10 
Tension Reduction -0.02 0.02 -0.04 0.17* 
Keep to Self 0.14 0.06 -0.16* EL An 
Self-Blame 0.03 -0.13 -0.02 0.07 


* p< 0.05 ** p< 0.01 


The coping strategy of problem solving correlated significantly 
with goal achievement strategies of advanced planning of time, and 
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diversion, Those using the problem solving approach frequently 
demonstrated their well thought out plan of responding, their 
preparedness for the likely contingencies that may arise in the 
examination hall, and used some time to divert their response 
approach in different directions to identify the most appropriate 
response in the given situation, The goal achieving strategy of planning 
of time ahead correlated significantly with the coping strategies of 
work hard, focus on the positive, wishful thinking, and keep to self. 
The process of planning time before responding seems to be more 
likely to be used by those active as well as positive copers, who are 
capable of doing hard work, use their energy for stretching their 
imagination in different directions to develop possible solutions, and 
are optimistic about the whole situation to be gainful to them. The 
strategy of coverage has significant positive relation with professional 
help, work hard, and focus on the positive and wishful thinking. 
Those who believed in extensive studies worked hard and looked for 
positive results. The strategy of peer verification correlated positively 
with the coping strategies of social support, spiritual support, and 
professional help, and negatively with problem solving, and keep to 
self. Students placing higher reliance on strategies adopted and 
approved by their peer group looked for support from all possible 
sources, and chose not to indulge in problem solving at their own. 
Those choosing the goal strategy of diversion indulged in problem 
solving and also keeping to self. They worked at their own repeatedly. 
Bijstra, Bosma and Jackson (1994), and Byrne (2000) have also reported 
an inverse relationship between anxiety and self-esteem. Fear of 
evaluation and criticism, of losing friends, having no friends, moving 
to a new school, all have been found genuine and important stressful 
events to adolescents and in need of coping (Gullone and King, 1993). 
Lese and Robbins (1994) used goal instability to predict the grade 
point average and work effort of South East Asian refugee high school 
students, They noted that students having low goal instability showed 
more adaptive behaviours and better adjustment than those having 
high goal instability. Despite the few significant relationships between 
the coping strategies and goal achievement strategies, it emerges that 
students do not adopt particular coping strategies in a vacuum. 
Adolescents do have some goals set for them, have identified and 
adopted some goal strategies, and chose appropriate coping strategies 
to achieve those goals. 
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In a study of how adolescents from different communities 
(Australian, Colombian, German and Palestinian) cope with their 
concerns, Frydenberg, Lewis, Kennedy, Ardilla, Frindte, and 
Hannoun (2003) used three coping styles and 18 coping strategies. 
They report that adolescents from different nations chose different 
coping strategies. The Palestinian and Colombian youth utilized more 
the strategies—seek to belong, focus on the positive action, solving 
the problem, seeking spiritual support and worry than the German 
or Australian adolescents. In all communities, adolescents used work 
hard and problem solving strategies. Coping research should indeed 
improve in quality to move beyond the mundane issue of what is 
being done to include why it is being done, as the relationship among 
what, why, and how would reflect on the cognitive and affective 
dispositions of the users and the situations. Researchers would do 
better by incorporating in their investigations on coping the issues 
related to goals of the individuals, such as, the information on types, 
temporal relevance and controllability of goals, and then identify 
the active psychosocial processes that determine the dynamics of 
person-environment fit. 

In the Indian context, the policy response to the issue of 
examination has been integral to the National Policy on Education 
(1986, 1992). NPE not only recognized the maladies of the system of 
examination, it promised to formulate an alternative evaluation 
system that would: (a) eliminate excessive elements of chance and 
subjectivity; (b) de-emphasize memorization; (c) provide continuous 
and comprehensive evaluation, by incorporating both scholastic and 
non-scholastic aspects of education, spread over the total span of 
instructional time for effective use of the evaluation process by 
teachers, students and parents; (d) improve the conduct of 
examinations; (e) introduce concomitant changes in instructional 
materials and methodology; (f) introduce the semester system from 
the secondary stage in a phased manner, and; (g) will use grades in 
place of marks. It is being recognized, although not achieved to date, 
that evaluation must facilitate the all-round development of students, 
and it should be school-based, both formative and summative, from 
classes I-XII. It acknowledges the urgency of steps to be taken to reduce 
the predominance of external examination in the system, although it 
has not yet received the necessary attention of the different Boards of 
School Education. 
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Although some deliberations have gone in instituting the semester 
system at the senior secondary level, but it does not seem to be properly 
understood by the involved agencies. They need to understand the 
inherent incompatibility between semester system and the public 
examination, as semester system operates on the principle of 
continuous internal assessment. It also requires a rethinking of the 
roles and functions of the boards. Lately, the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE) has announced its plan to use the grading 
system based on absolute marks (direct conversion of marks into 
grades) from the academic year 2002-03. The proposed model is 
supposed to have on the certificate no indication of pass or fail, but 
those having qualifying grades in four subjects in class X will be 
admitted to class XI. It will use a nine-point scale and the last two 
grades will be counted for admission as non-qualifying grades. In classes 
X and XII, the performance of students in co-scholastic areas is to be 
assessed by the school concerned, and conveyed to the board for 
inclusion in their statement of grades awarded in the scholastic areas. 
It is also being argued that students should be allowed to take the class 
X examinations at their pace and repeat as many times till they are 
satisfied, and the report may not list the number of attempts made. 

So far neither the State Boards have responded to the proposal of 
CBSE, nor has the higher education system articulated a response to 
it, as the grading system envisaged would have a direct bearing on the 
latter, in terms of the quality of potential clientele. There are thirty- 
four boards of secondary and senior secondary education in the 
country, which currently conduct public examinations for students 
finishing class X and XII. These boards have divergent standards, leading 
to the multiplicity of entrance tests conducted by different technical 
and professional institutions for different courses and the institutes 
coaching students for these tests. This has put a lot of physical, 
psychological and financial pressure, both unnecessary and 
counterproductive, on students and families, and has given rise to a 
variety of malpractices and wasteful expenditure. While to evolve and 
accept one standard of comparison, efforts to use a national body have 
been initiated in regard to admission to medicine and engineering, 
compatible efforts in areas of liberal arts and science are still missing. 

It is also increasingly acknowledged now by counsellors, 
psychologists and other professionals working with adolescents, that 
the enormous significance attached to ‘performance’ in examinations 
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by parents, teachers and peers is not the right thing to do, It burdens 
students, sending them into a tizzy. Fear of examination heightens 
the anxiety and affects the students, and some adversely. In fact, 
there is adequate research evidence to suggest that a reduction in 
performance anxiety can enhance performance. Students need to be 
assured that the failure/slipping occasionally is perfectly human and 
unavoidable. Anyone taking an examination has some anxiety. One 
has no solution than better preparation. Students have to feel assured 
that examinations act as barriers, and should only be seen as speed 
breakers, which can always be crossed with some preparation and 
by using the appropriate strategies. The social perception should 
also change not to consider examination as the only measure of one’s 
success in life. It needs a cognitive reorientation of teachers, parents, 
and students through some attitudinal interventions to instil and 
maintain ‘can do’ attitude, and capacity building of students. Some 
of the interventions, which may be intended to enhance coping can 
also lead to improvement in general problem solving (Kant, D’Zurilla 
and Maydeu-Olivares, 1997), and thus be beneficial beyond clearing 
the examinations. These may also facilitate the adoption of congruent 
goal achieving strategies. 

Changes in the overarching education system and particularly in 
the examination domain are desirable and needed. One should have a 
clear knowledge and understanding of how exposure to interventions 
can be related to the transactions with the environment in which 
examinations take place, to be able to learn and adopt the mechanisms 
of change. The active components of intervention may include the 
provision of social support given to students for adaptive coping, the 
provision of focused information about the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of particular coping strategies, and/or the behavioural 
activation necessary in making an explicit commitment to change. 


Conclusion 


An investigation of the student coping of examination distress at the 
class X, XI, and XII level indicated that they did not use different 
coping strategies in a uniform fashion, but in significantly different 
ways, as all X on response categories have been found significant. A 
very high percent of students used the Strategies of problem solving 
and spiritual support, but even a higher percent did not use the strategy 
of tension reduction by smoking and drug taking. Significant 
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differences have been observed in the use of some strategies between 
males and females, and between students at different educational 
levels. These indicate that educational class and gender are the variables 
of primary importance in the choice of strategies to cope with an 
academic stressor, like, examination distress. Females use more than 
males the coping strategies of social support, spiritual support and 
worry. Males use more than females the strategies of problem solving, 
physical recreation; invest in friends and social action. Class related 
differences are found significant in the use of physical recreation, 
worry, relaxation, not cope, ignore and self-blame. The differences 
in expectations of self and parents have made a difference in the use 
of strategies of focus on the positive (active coping), and not cope 
(passive coping). The differences between males and females, education 
classes, and expectations of self and parents have shown significant 
interactions in the choice of a number of coping strategies, namely; 
social support, physical recreation, spiritual support, worry, relaxation, 
invest in friends, seek to belong, focus on positive, not cope, ignore 
and self-blame. Many of these strategies are active coping strategies 
with a couple being passive strategies. Each group has used 
predominantly six active coping strategies of problem solving, 
spiritual support, worry, work hard, focus on positive and wishful 
thinking, with some variations in ranks. The inclusion of the goal 
setting and goal achievement strategies along with the coping strategy 
question, has proved quite interesting and useful. It is seen that though 
examination distress has a negative connotation, students do not 
lose sight of its positive aspects. A very high percent set realistic 
and specific goals for the board examination than the pre-board. 
While nearly 48 percent students admitted of being increasingly 
nervous as they move nearer to the examinations, they did formulate 
some appropriate goal strategies, like planning time allocation, peer 
verification, diverting attention to other tasks. Some significant 
relationships have been observed between the coping strategies and 
the goal achieving strategies, suggesting that coping with examination 
distress is not undertaken in a vacuum. Students adopt coping 
strategies by keeping in view their goals, which are congruent with 
the goal achieving strategies they chose. The future research in coping 
with academic stressors should thus incorporate the issue of goals along 
with it and identify the psychosocial processes that determine the 
dynamics of person-environment fit/stress. 
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Part II 


Stress and Coping among College Students 


This part of the book focuses on college students, who have set their 
feet from late adolescence into the stage of emerging adulthood/young 
adults. College is recognized world over as a different experience for 
students than the school. It is observed that by the time students enter 
college most of the stressors characteristic of adolescence have settled 
and they become relatively more stable in their moods and behaviour. 
The college students have successfully acquired a distinct identity, are 
expected to think at a more advanced level, and act in an autonomous 
and responsible manner. They have been freed from the regimented 
discipline of the school, and are looking forward to enjoy their newly 
found freedom. It is also true that they are no more insulated from 
external pressures and constraints like they were at the school. They 
still enjoy the support of parents, but they like to use it in a more 
differentiated manner, as there is greater identification with the peer 
group. College gives them freedom, but it puts on them new pressures 
of establishing/re-establishing friendships and social networks, adjust 
to academic demands, set new academic, personal and social standards 
for themselves, obtain the level of education and training that will 
constitute the foundation for their incomes and occupational 
achievements for the remainder of their adult work lives (Chisholm 
and Hurrelmann, 1995). They indulge into meaningful activities that 
can help them acquire valued professional/vocational skills for the 
economic autonomy, and also help in choosing from various hobbies 
and clubs, etc., they would like to pursue over the years. They tend 
to worry about their personal and social images more than before as 
these become lasting considerations in their reputation building, and 
affect their chances in employment and marriage. For many it is also 
a time of frequent change, as they explore different possibilities in 
love, work and world views (Rindfuss, 1991), the importance of which 
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is likely to be further enhanced in the coming decades with increasing 
globalization of the world economy and rising levels of education in 
the population. Tracy and Sherry (1984) have seen college student 
distress as a question of person-environment fit, which is dynamic 
and ongoing. 

Some demographic shifts have occurred in the later half of the 
twentieth century in the profile of college population world over. In 
post-independent India, the population base of students in higher 
education has widened and its shade has changed. Coming to the college 
are now in addition to those coming on merit (inclusive of SC/ST) a 
good percentage of the Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST) 
students as the beneficiaries of the constitutional provisions of their 
quota of seats being reserved. The SC/ST students are also entitled to 
get means-cum merit scholarships. The data over the years indicate 
that while the constitutional provisions have enabled them to have 
equality of access, in the absence of equality of treatment and outcome 
they often remain academically behind and socially segregated from 
the general students. They find themselves in their given conditions 
more or less forced to get organized under separate groups and 
associations and being constantly involved in tangles with other student 
groups, administration and teachers over one issue or the other. They 
are deprived of having positive regard of their peers and teachers, and 
fail to develop positive self-perceptions. The college thus becomes to 
them an emotionally loaded stressful experience and they often develop 
negative academic self-concepts. 

At college/university, all students (SC, ST and general) find 
themselves exposed to new and varied types of stressors and challenges 
to cope. As individuals they still have their enthusiasm and idealism 
of adolescence alive in them, as school did not offer much opportunity 
for its expression/gratification, and on the institutional side the college 
boundaries are permeable to a variety of external influences, in 
particular the political ones, making them vulnerable to be part of one 
group or the other. Most colleges in India (under a state/central 
university) have a legitimate student union, which maintains active 
links with a regional/national political party. There are also counter 
groups having allegiance to other political parties. The elections to 
unions are fought on political lines and the political parties actively 
contribute to resources as well as use the unions to increase their 
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influence among students, with an eye on electoral politics, be it 
state or national level elections. Students get the push and pull of 
rival political ideologies leading to their sometimes active and at other 
times passive participation in various activities. Some become highly 
committed to the ideology of a particular party and remain so for 
the later part of their life. Political parties and teachers are also not 
left behind in exploiting them in a bid to settle their scores with the 
rivals. Policymakers, administrators, and teachers do not always give 
them consistent/congruent messages. They would argue in favour 
of student participation in decision-making, yet will take full 
precaution to control all forums and opportunities to contain their 
participation in a manner that nothing should change. Students are 
treated as adults to cash on their votes, and as children otherwise, 
who should conform to the wishes of authorities and teachers. 

On the positive side, students demonstrate now their ability to 
think much more passionately about the variety of socio-political, 
economic, environmental issues facing the society and country, and 
the institutional practices as well, how those are being manipulated to 
serve the vested interests by those in power. As they are young they 
feel passionate about the issues and are intensely affected by the 
decisions, and want to do something fast to eradicate the social and 
institutional evils. They find the societal/national/institutional 
structures highly archaic and rigid, and themselves unable to do 
anything substantial. They have no option but to cope with the variety 
of these macro-social stressors, some of which are politically induced 
and bite dangerously into the social and cultural fabric of the country 
(remote context and stressor), and the educational system (immediate 
context and stressor). They resent unfairness and discrimination in 
their proximal context even more than in the remote social context, 
although their concern may be fairly high for both. They feel 
victimized, harassed, but remain more or less silent spectators and try 
to cope with the stressors as individuals as well as groups in a bid to 
survival. 

This part contains two chapters. Chapter 5 examines the extent of 
stress among general category, SC/ST male and female students enrolled 
in liberal arts and science courses, and the relationship of stress to 
their academic self-concept. Chapter 6 investigates the issue of perceived 
threat for students arising from some of the politically induced macro- 
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social stressors; how these affect their college/university life, and 
how do they cope with such stressors. The common thread 
underlying the two chapters is that both focus on university/college 
students, assess their stress from academic and politically-induced 
macro-social stressors by using compatible methodologies. Important 
issues considered are of institutional changes in one to make the 
experiences of SC/ST academically meaningful and more productive, 
and in the other to make the functioning of the system more 
professional and growth-oriented, and thereby make the impact of 
political engineering beneficial to students. 


5 


Stress and Academic Self-Concept of SC/ST 
and Other College Students 


Going to college is an important decision in most students’ life. They 
need to prepare themselves not only to work hard to achieve their 
academic goals, but also to cope with the multitude of stresses in the 
personal, social, academic, and vocational domains endemic to the 
college context. They need a positive concept of their ability to live 
a normal life given the various pressures/stresses. Students having a 
negative perception of their abilities may find it difficult to sail through 
their social-educational environment and accomplish their goals. They 
may be at risk of losing academic interest, failing to acquire a sense of 
satisfaction with their academic work, forgo opportunities for 
initiative and leadership role, and eventually develop feelings of 
alienation and rejection accompanied by a manifestation of less 
positive academic self-concept. Students having positive self-concept 
of their abilities on the other hand, are likely to be successful in 
their educational endeavours in the light of realistic levels of 
aspirations, show high academic interest and feelings of satisfaction 
with academic experience, and manifest low anxiety and stress 
reactions. They will show interest in assuming new leadership roles, 
and in evolving positive identification with the school establishment. 
It should also be true that if stress level of students remained in 
excess to the personal and other resources at their disposal, students 
may show less positive academic self-concept because of lower self- 
confidence, pressure to perform, and lack of enthusiasm. Those 
experiencing higher stress are likely to be deprived of social attention, 
have lower level of performance, and low self-efficacy. This suggests 
the possibility of a negative relationship between stress and academic 
self-concept, although the pattern of relationship is likely to be 
affected by numerous personal, institutional, and social variables, 
about which only scanty and somewhat conflicting empirical evidence 
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is available in the literature. 

The experience of stress is known to put college students in general, 
at the risk of developing less positive academic self-concept, 
maladjustment, problems of social withdrawal, and poor academic 
performance. The problems are likely to be even more serious for 
students coming from socially and economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds and struggling with the development of positive self- 
concept in the given institutional context of higher education, which 
presents to them a replica of the outer societal context, like the 
Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST) students in India. In 
the post-independent India, a number of constitutional and 
administrative provisions have been made, to provide SC/ST students 
access to institutions of higher education. Articles 15 (4), 17, 46, 341 
and 342 of the Constitution of India and the subsequent amendments 
have been proclaimed to remove legally the social barriers to their 
entry into higher education. They are provided reservations to seats 
in all courses (15% for SC, 7.5% for ST), and to facilitate them further 
the minimum required grades to courses have been lowered, and a 
variety of remedial courses and financial support systems are instituted. 
In the National Policy on Education (1986, 1990), one whole section 
has been devoted to strategies for making education accessible and 
beneficial to the SC/ST students. The policy proposed a number of 
measures for encouraging and increasing community awareness about 
the education of SC/ST through adult education; encouraging of ST 
youth to take up teaching jobs in tribal areas; opening of more 
residential and pace setting schools, provision of scholarships, and 
support for remedial programmes to remove the psycho-social 
impediments affecting their development and performance. It 
enunciated the need of creating positive awareness of the rich tribal 
culture and identity in the minds of ST students. Despite the various 
constitutional and administrative measures, incentives, remedial 
teaching, and subsidies however, it is seen that the proportions to 
total student enrolments in higher education have remained 4-6 percent 
for SC, and 2-4 percent for ST. Many of the facilities have been cornered 
by the well-off among them, leading to elite formation among SC/ 
ST. Translated in terms of the conjecture of stress and academic self- 
concept, it appears that a larger percentage of SC/ST students despite 
having access to college continue to experience higher stress and have 
less positive academic self-concept. 
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Stress 


The quality of life context (institutional and otherwise) determines 
the nature of self-concept. If the context is stressful one has difficulty 
in cognitive functioning and in relating to each other, leading in 
some cases to the development of a negative self-concept. An analogy 
of this to the educational context may be that if students find their 
educational environment not putting on them demands in excess of 
their psychological and material resources they are likely to develop 
a positive academic self-concept and the vice versa. It has been the 
common observation of most education committees and commissions 
that educational systems tend to subject students to prolonged stress 
by forcing on them a rigid time schedule, curriculum and pedagogy, 
which are incongruent with their needs and abilities, and are not to 
their liking and satisfaction. While most of the common students do 
acquire over the years strategies to cope with the academic and other 
demands and even with occasional failures to be able to successfully 
navigate through the college stress, some from the general category 
and a large number from the socially and economically deprived 
categories (SC, ST and backward castes) find themselves condemned 
to years of failure, drop-outs, low self-concept and lower social 
position among their classmates. Their continued failure to cope 
with the stress of college life tends to inflict deep scars on their psyche. 
It may be particularly bad for the SC/ST who have been deprived of 
equal opportunities to education for generations, and thus do not 
have the desired linguistic, personal and social competence to perform 
in the system, and tend to perceive them as less capable and unlikely 
to succeed, Not having the right linguistic codes, values, attitudes 
and social mannerism, they also get discriminated by teachers, 
administrators and other students, and sort of live a segregated life in 
the classroom and college. They are required to make a variety of 
social-psychological adjustments, and often their efforts fall short to 
come up to the level of other students, resulting in frustrations, 
intense feelings of stress, a sense of unworthiness, mixed with anger. 

A number of researchers (Garmezy, 1981, Ford, 1982, Garmezy, 
Masten and Tellegen, 1987, Tanaka and Westerman, 1988) have 
observed in relation to children, that their level of competence can 
moderate the negative impact of life stressors on subsequent 
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psychopathology. Black and white and SC/ST and non-SC/ST 
differences in the personality domain have been well established in 
research (Rath, 1974; Sigelman and Welch, 1991). Sharma (1978), 
Sharma and Gupta (1988) noted that low class and deprived students 
showed a higher degree of anxiety. Similar observations have been 
reported for the advantaged vs disadvantaged (Singh, 1981). Singh 
(1981) found low SES students more anxious than the high SES. 

Contradictory evidence has also been found about differences in 
stress among students by their course of study (Sharma, 1982; Gupta, 
1987; Thomas, 1988), and gender. Puccio, Talbot, and Joniak (1993) 
reported that a course requiring adaptive behaviour tends to be 
perceived more stressful than a course requiring innovative behaviours. 
The lesser the demands put by course on originality, the greater is 
the perceived stress. Stress is in fact associated with the magnitude of 
the difference between what is required and what students exhibit 
during the course. Chaddha (1982) noted that stress adversely affected 
the performance of university students on attention tasks. Hamilton 
and Fagot (1988) tested 51 females and 39 male undergraduates and 
observed no significant gender differences on daily stressors and 
concomitant perceptions of stress. Kapil (1990) reported significant 
differences in the pattern of tensions among undergraduate and 
post-graduate males and females. Albuquerque, Rao, Subbakrishna, 
Rao, and Prabhu (1990) noted that the male college students 
experience a significantly larger number of life events than females. 
They also reported frequent strains, like parental pressure, conflict 
with authority figures both at home and in college, and personal 
and sexual concerns. They did not find however subjective stress 
related to gender. Spirito, et al. (1991) noted common sources of 
stress across age and gender, although male-female differences 
have been reported by Chatterjee, Mukerjee, Chakraborty and 
Hassan (1976). Grannis (1992) reported that the females appraised 
stressor events as more upsetting than males and received higher grades, 
despite having comparable reading scores and locus of control. 
Roberts and Monroe (1992), and Budheu (1993) did not find gender 
differences in stress. Researches also indicate contradictory effects of 
nuclear vs joint family living on stress. Evans, Palsane and D’Souza 
(1983) reported that the Indian joint family tends to buffer between 
daily hassles and health, and thus directly affects the amount of stress 
experienced. 
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Academic Self-Concept 


The literature indicates that self-concept has been the most focused 
affective construct in educational research encompassing diverse 
student groups from primary level to college, and from physically 
and mentally challenged to the gifted (Calhoun and Elliott, 1977; 
Coleman and Fults, 1982; Smith, 1979; Plucker and Stocking, 2001). 
Self-concept has been considered increasingly important to the well- 
being of adolescents and young adults, as during adolescence it tends 
to become increasingly abstract and differentiated, enabling the 
complex self-representations to emerge in a relatively understandable 
form (Erickson, 1968, Harter, 1986). Harter (1989) observed that the 
discrepancy between the importance attached to any particular aspect 
of self-concept and the individual’s self-rating on that dimension is a 
critical issue for the adolescents. An understanding of the academic 
self-concept is thus considered necessary for comprehending the 
variety of school-related constructs, including educational and 
occupational aspirations (Marsh, 1991), and school achievement 
(Hoge and Renzulli, 1993). A lower academic self-concept can 
adversely impact an adolescent’s behaviour, if academics has high 
salience for her/him, and the vice versa. The definitions of academic 
self-concept include in general two components, namely; self- 
perceptions (both descriptive and evaluative dimensions), and self- 
perceptions of behaviour. 

The available theoretical perspectives indicate that an individual 
has distinct views of self, related to different areas, including general 
self-concept (such as, self-worth, self-esteem, global self-concept) and 
more specific social/relational and academic self-concepts. A number 
of theoretical models have been developed and validated and attention 
has been given to measurement issues in order to explore the empirical 
relationships between academic self-concept and academic 
performance. Researchers have found evidence of unidimensional as 
well as multidimensional models, and of each having additional 
classifications (Byrne, 1996; Strein, 1993). Among the researchers 
working within the multidimensional tradition, Shavelson, Hubner 
and Stanton (1976), and Marsh and Shavelson, (1985) have done two 
major studies of the structure of self-concept. Shavelson, et al., posited 
a general self at the apex of the self-concept hierarchy, which can be 
divided into academic and non-academic facets. While the academic 
self-concept includes English and maths, the non-academic self-concept 
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included social, physical and emotional aspects, etc. These can exist 
along with a general school category (Byrne and Gavin, 1996; Marsh 
and Yeung, 1998). Marsh and Shavelson (1985) have acknowledged 
that the multifacets of academic self-concept are so distinct and diverse 
by the late adolescence that the hierarchy is necessarily weak to the 
extent that English and math academic self-concepts cannot be 
accommodated into a general self-concept. 

In the research that followed, Marsh (1986) developed an internal- 
external frame of reference model, according to which students’ 
academic self-concepts are formed on the basis of both internal 
(comparisons among subject domains) and external (social comparisons 
with other students) comparisons, or frames of reference. Marsh, Smith, 
and Barnes (1985) assumed that students compared the self-perceptions 
of their own academic ability with the perceived abilities of other 
students within their reference group, and they used this relativistic 
impression of their academic ability as one basis to form their academic 
self-concept. Further, they used the internal relativistic impressions as 
a second basis to form academic self-concept. Earlier researchers 
dubbed this conceptualization as Big-Fish-Little-Pond Effect (Marsh 
and Parker, 1984), which had its roots in the social psychology 
theoretical tradition of frame of reference effects (Sherif and Sherif, 
1969). Marsh, Byrne and Shavelson (1988) undertook a critical 
evaluation of the Marsh/Shavelson model. Although they found strong 
evidence for a single higher order academic component as inadequate, 
they did not find strong support for the adequacy of just two higher 
order academic factors either. In sum, the effects of external and 
internal comparisons are found to largely cancel out each other. Marsh 
(1990) then put the two models together and tested the structure of 
academic self-concept posited in the Marsh/Shavelson model and the 
limits to its generality. It has been apprehended that if additional 
subjects (like, physical education, art, and music) are included, the 
inclusion of just two higher order factors would not prove sufficient. 
He thus constructed Academic Self-Description Questionnaire-I and 
II and assessed a more diverse variety of academic self-concepts. He 
concluded that academic self-concept is remarkably subject-specific. 
Two higher order factors are sufficient to explain relations among 
core academic subjects, yet additional higher order factors are needed 
to explore other school subjects. The hierarchy is found weak. Skaalvik 
and Rankin (1992) evaluated the LE model and found it working well 
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in general, except for students who perceived their math and verbal 
achievement to be similar, like the case of students manifesting high 
performance in a number of academic pursuits. Williams and 
Montgomery (1995) used I/E model to examine the academic self- 
concept of 103 high school students enrolled in an honours science 
programme. The model has not been found disconfirmed, as math 
and verbal achievement are found strongly related, while math and 
verbal self-concepts are not found related. Moreover, subject-specific 
achievement has predicted strong positive effect on the corresponding 
self-concept domain (evidence for external frame of reference) and a 
weaker negative effect on the other self-concept domain (support for 
internal frame of reference). Academically able students tend to use 
both internal and external comparisons in determining their math and 
verbal self-concepts. Researches have thus, provided support to the 
multidimensionality of the concept (Byrne and Gavin, 1996). 

Byrne (1996), in a comprehensive review and critique of research 
on measurement of self-concept, examined the definitional and 
theoretical concerns, psychometric issues of measurement, and 
alternatives, and observed that the two measures of academic self- 
concept have received considerable attention in the literature, namely; 
ASDQ-II (Marsh, 1990, 1992), and DOSC (Michael, Smith and 
Michael, 1989). These are based on the psychological model of 
affectivity in the school environment comprising five factors namely, 
level of aspiration (LOA), anxiety (ANX), academic interest and 
satisfaction (AIS), leadership and initiative (LAI), and identification 
vs alienation (IA). Stress was added to it. These hypothesized an 
unrealistic level of aspiration either too high or too low as related to 
subsequent occurrence of anxiety. Students setting unrealistically high 
levels of expectation have the likelihood of becoming discouraged, 
depressed, and fearful of loss of status and possible criticism from 
parents, peers or significant others. Those setting unrealistically low 
goals may already be anxious and fearful of failure. The setting of 
lower level goals can generate a certain amount of immediate security, 
but at the expense of later development of positive attitudes toward 
learning and opportunities for positive recognition and leadership 
role. Highly anxious students can lose academic interest and fail to 
acquire a sense of satisfaction with their school work, forgo 
opportunities for leadership roles in the school setting, and eventually 
develop feelings of alienation and rejection accompanied by a 
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manifestation of hostility towards school as an institution. On the 
other hand, students relatively free of anxiety, who are successful, in 
the light of realistic levels of aspiration, attain success that can 
engender academic interest and feeling of satisfaction with school 
experience. Such satisfaction can lead to greater self-confidence and 
numerous opportunities to exercise initiative and assume leadership 
responsibilities, which in turn reinforces effort toward greater 
academic satisfaction and interest, for assuming new leadership roles, 
and for evolving positive identification with the school establishment. 
In other words, frequent success leads to further success, while repeated 
failure leads to a greater sense of failure, frustration, and alienation. 

Marsh, Hey, Johnson, and Perry (1997) have found research 
support for a higher order factor in explaining and representing the 
domain specific first order factors. Support for the hierarchical and 
multidimensional model is also found among commerce students 
(Yeung, Chui, and Lau, 1999). In another study, Lau, Yeung, Jin, 
and Low (1999) conclude that even within a subject domain academic 
self-concept can be hierarchical and multidimensional. Marsh and 
Yeung (1999) noted a near perfect correlation between higher order 
factor and the English self-concept, suggesting the possibility of 
conceiving global measures at the domain level. Math and verbal 
self-concepts have been found linked to achievement in school and 
other related tests, and students who feel better about their maths or 
verbal ability have achieved higher in the corresponding subject area 
(Marsh, Parker and Barnes, 1985; Marsh and Yeung, 1998). In fact, a 
confirmatory factor analysis of SDQ-1 has yielded an invariant 
structure. It has also been observed that with age and development, 
students more clearly distinguished between different academic self- 
concept domains, but the relation between intrinsic liking and 
competency remained strong (Marsh, Craven and Debus, 1999). Mui, 
Yeung, Low, and Jin (2000) administered SDQ-II to 495 selected high 
school students in China, and their results have supported the 
multidimensionality and content specificity of talented students’ 
academic self-concept, and the applicability of the I/E model of Marsh 
to talented students across culture and ability. 

The available researches have showed that self-perceptions at the 
higher end of the apex are less stable and more susceptible to situational 
and environmental changes (Marsh, 1993, Marsh and Yeung, 1999), 
suggesting that at the higher level of the hierarchy a global measure is 
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less likely to represent the correct picture as diverse domains contribute 
to it. Self-concept is quite a complex construct representing cognitive 
and affective aspects of self, and is influenced by social comparisons, 
although in the past researchers have used it on the basis of correlation 
data as a more general index (Bong and Clark, 1999). Guay, Boivin, 
and Hodges (1999) tested 507 female and 495 male French Canadian 
elementary school students and noted that their self-evaluations of 
performance are not affected when comparisons are based on levels of 
non-reciprocated friends’ achievement. Children’s aptitudes to gauge 
their self-evaluations of abilities in school activities (perceived academic 
competence) on the basis of actual performance depend on how well 
their reciprocated friends performed academically. It has also been 
argued by Marsh (1987, 1994) that the equally able students can show 
lower self-concepts in high ability schools than in low ability schools. 
An activity on which comparison is made should be relevant to self- 
definition and friends. The absence of mutuality among non- 
reciprocated friends reflects a lower psychological intimacy, making 
the role of performance differentials non-interfering in self-evaluations. 
Anderman, Anderman, and Griesinger (1999) conducted two studies 
to examine the role of present and possible academic self-concepts. 
They concluded that a present good student self-concept has a positive 
correlation with performance as well as mastery goals, whereas a 
future good student self is positively related to only performance 
goals. A change in children’s competence beliefs and subjective task 
values across the elementary school years has been reported by 
Wigfield, Eccles, Yoon, Harold, Arbreton, Freedman-Doan, and 
Blumenfeld (1997). 

Zeidner, and Schleyer (1999) tested 1020 nine to twelve years old 
gifted. Their data have lent support to the reference theory. Academic 
self-concept and test anxiety mediated the effect of reference group 
on school grades. Marsh, Kong, and Hau (2000) have observed in 
their research in Hong Kong schools that the longitudinal multilevel 
models of the Big-Fish-Little-Pond effect on academic self-concept 
tend to counter balance the contrast and reflect glory effects. 
Huebner, and McCullough (2000), and McCullough, Huebner, and 
Laughlin (2000) conducted two studies on 92 high school students 
(mean age being 15.9 years). In the first study, the life experiences are 
found significantly related to school satisfaction, and students’ 
perceptions of their academic self-efficacy do not moderate the 
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relationship between life events and school satisfaction and contribute 
to beyond life experiences. In the second study, it is noted that the life 
events contribute a significant amount of variance in the prediction 
of positive affect, negative affect and life satisfaction over global 
self-concepts, indicating that the adolescent well-being is 
multidimensional. 

Paik and Michael (2000) have examined the reliability and construct 
validity of the Dimensions of Self-Concept Scale (DOSC) for college 
students, and confirmed the level of aspiration, anxiety, academic 
interest and satisfaction, leadership and initiative and identification vs 
alienation as the factors. Chang and Michael (2000) tested the construct 
validity of a Korean version of an academic self-concept scale on a 
total of 617 middle and high school students in Seoul and have noted 
a high invariance of construct in the group. Cokley (2000) examined 
the influence of perceived faculty encouragement on 131 
undergraduates, and report significant differences between subjects on 
academic self-concept, intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. Students 
having positive perceptions of faculty encouragement exhibit higher 
academic self-concept and academic motivation than those having 
negative perceptions of faculty encouragement. In another study, 
Cokley (2000) investigated the relationship of academic self-concept 
to academic achievement of 206 African-American college students. It 
has been found that at the historically black college/university the 
quality of student faculty interaction is the best predictor of students’ 
academic self-concept, while grade point average remains the best 
predictor at the predominantly white college. Marjoribanks and 
Mboyo (2001) tested 18-year-old 330 female and 233 male African 
students, and found different but interesting patterns of correlations 
among distal family capital, family social capital, goal orientations, 
and adolescent self-concepts of males and females. Marsh, Hau and 
Kong (2002) in a six years longitudinal study in 56 high schools in 
Hong Kong report a positive relation between the prior and subsequent 
academic self-concepts of students taught through English or Chinese. 
They also emphasize that the reciprocal relation is not due to the 
language of instruction. 

Research on academic self-concept and stress of SC/ST groups in 
India has been conspicuous by its absence, despite the importance for 
policy and planning related to them, and the continued tensions in 
the education and employment sectors. Academic self-concept signifies 
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a student’s relatively stable perceptions of own strengths and 
weaknesses in the academic domain. It evolves over time on the basis 
of one’s history of successes and failures in different subjects of study 
in the given educational setting. The success and failure are undoubtedly 
influenced by one’s personal and situational attributes, making 
academic self-concept a dynamic and transactional construct. In some 
cases, persons may not be equipped to do well (such as, having little 
aptitude for mathematical analysis or interest in it), and thus have low 
academic self-concept, but there may also be cases where persons are 
well-equipped but do not have the right situation, and thus perform 
below the standard, and display low academic self-concept and the 
vice versa. 


Stress and Academic Self-Concept: Covariates 


Stress and academic self-concept have a number of covariates, and the 
available literature provides conflicting evidence of variations in stress 
and academic self-concept by ethnicity, gender, and social class 
(Chatterjee, et al., 1976; Grannis, 1992; Sharma, 1988; Ross and 
Parker, 1980; Marsh, 1989; Renick and Harter, 1989; Skaalvik, 1990; 
Skaalvik and Rankin, 1990; Panda, 1991). Some of the covariates are 
discussed below: 


Gender 

The issue of gender differences in stress has been important in relation 
to the differential socialization of males/females and expectations of 
performance and behaviour from them. A number of researches 
dealing with gender differences in experience of stress have been 
discussed in other chapters (also refer to Rudolph and Hammen, 
1999). In the domain of academic self-concept, gender has assumed 
significance because of its relationship to the cognitive dimensions 
of math and verbal self-concepts, as the males are found to be higher 
on math skills and the females better on verbal skills. Skaalvik and 
Rankin (1990) in a study of gender differences in the structure of self- 
concept confirmed these differences, but noted significant differences 
on the maths, between math self-concept and general academic self- 
concept, perhaps because of the prevalent sex stereotypes. Sex 
stereotypes suggest that males have better math abilities than females 
and that math is considered more important for as well as by them, 
whereas females are said to have better verbal abilities (Jacobs and 
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Eccles, 1985). As part of the socialization process itself, students 
effortlessly adapt to these stereotypes, and consequently math 
achievement tends to lose value for females and verbal achievement 
for males. Once students internalize such stereotypes they may even 
devalue the curriculum mm delense of self-esteem. This is not because 
they have experienced problems in that part of the curriculum, but 
the suggestion implicit in the stereotype that they may experience 
problems in the future. This also explains the absence of a direct 
positive effect of math self-concept on general academic self-concept 
for females or of verbal self-concept for males. 

Sex/gender operates as an obvious binary grouping system 
(Armstrong, Gleitman and Gleitman, 1983), and people find it easy 
to slot their own as well as community people into these. Swann 
and Tafarodi (1991), and Joseph, Markus and Tafarodi (1992) have 
demonstrated congruence between self-esteem and the culturally 
mandated and gender appropriate norms in the society. Mboya (1999) 
in a study of 274 students drawn from three co-educational high 
schools in Cape Town, South Africa, noted some significant effects 
of age and gender on global and domain-specific self-concepts. Gender 
is known to be a ubiquitous social category in all cultures and has an 
overriding (implicit and explicit) impact on individual’s thoughts, 
feelings and behaviour. People are told as well as made to feel what 
males and females do or not do to be socially accepted, and that the 
male-female differences in the society are expected and unavoidable. 
Most societies proclaim equality of opportunity to their men and 
women, yet continue to socialize females in a fashion that they end 
up having self-concept of their cognitive and affective predispositions 
as inferior to males, and thus relatively powerless and only second 
to males. As a tradition bound society, in India a premium is put on 
the male child from the conception onward, and the family does 
everything possible at all times to give the best to a male child. The 
female child is accepted as no option case, and is provided facilities on 
a second priority/surplus basis depending on the family resources. 
Less is given-and much is expected of the female to prove her 
worth. Females are discriminated against males in terms of the 
personal and social expectations, and multiple assigned roles and 
responsibilities in families and communities. What roles are considered 
as lowering the dignity and prestige of males, laborious, time 
consuming are adopted as appropriate for the females. Over the last 
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two decades, the results of most public examinations and universities 
in India have shown females doing better over their male counterparts. 
Also in many parts of the country, and in many families in all parts of 
the country, parents consider daughters more dependable and caring 
than sons, yet the social stereotypes continue to prevail. Should the 
existential facts be taken to indicate that females have a more positive 
academic self-concept than males and lower stress, or even if they have 
higher stress, they but may be better managers seems to be a worth 
investigating issue. 


Social Category (Caste/Tribe) 


Persons of different cultural origin can readily code and decode the 
gender of the person, but not the caste or ethnicity of all groups, as 
these social categories act in prototypical and graded as well as in 
ungraded forms. In fact, ethnicity, race, tribe and caste happen to be 
the society specific categories, often socially and politically valued and 
practiced. These social categories acquire meaning in the given socio- 
historical and cultural context, with reference to the evolution of 
economy, type of political structures and legal provisions, which 
govern the implicit rules of how, when and whether cross-category 
understanding enters and gets accommodated into one’s cognition. 
Those placed lower in the social hierarchy, like SC/ST in India 
continue to experience more stressful encounters. A person’s self- 
concept develops within a specific socio-political context and reflects 
the expectations of the socio-cultural group to which she/he belongs. 
It implies one’s worthiness as a member of the group, ignoring the 
distinction between a good and a bad person or between a good man 
and woman. What is of salience is the membership in the group. 

In Indian social context, gender and caste both have been found 
to operate as powerful social categories in the development of self- 
concept, sense of control and in person’s functioning at the individual 
and social level, via overlapping as well as different routes. One can 
portray the whole culturally appropriate profile of a male or female 
by the mere presence of the person, but not for the caste/tribe (as it is 
not necessarily expressed in physical features). The discriminations 
by caste/tribe are structural and linked to occupational roles/ positions 
in the social hierarchy. It has been observed that many of the SC/ST 
students make their way into institutions of higher education partly 
on account of the constitutional provisions, and partly due to their 
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hard work, but they continue to feel the economic distress and the 
absence of an appropriate home environment, which in interaction 
with their interpersonal and academic strains in the college results in 
lower academic self-concepts and being pushed out of the system. Their 
presence in the system continues to be seen with a caste bias hindering 
their integration into the system and discouraging them from finding 
solutions to their academic problems. Of course, many of the problems 
are essentially linked to their missing the socialization into the 
dominant norms of the academic institutions, as their parents did not 
have the opportunity to enter the portals of institutions of higher 
education, have good jobs and good income. Tripathi and Pande (1976) 
observed that the non-SC students of grade sixth, eighth and tenth in 
anon-SC school have higher academic self-concept than the SC students 
both in a non-SC or SC school. The academic self-concept of the 
scheduled caste students is found markedly low in the non-scheduled 
caste school. SC/ST students are found to show poor self-concept and 
doing poorly in school (Rath and Misra, 1974), and have lower teacher 
estimation and competence. 


Course of Study 


A number of researchers have demonstrated that students entering 
different institutions and different courses of study experience 
different levels of stress and have distinctive self-concepts. 
Krishnamacharlu (1989) has reported better achievement by post- 
graduate females of upper caste, urban and high income groups. 
Hoge, Smit and Crist (1995) have reported lack of evidence for effects 
of self-esteem on grades. Grades are found more important for 
discipline specific self-esteem than the global or academic self-esteem. 
The course streams in Indian higher education are well differentiated 
and tightly organized, with no possibility of crossover particularly 
from a non-science course stream to a science stream, and are 
performance and market-driven, rather than the individual preferences 
and aptitudes determined. What one is enrolled in thus becomes 
very important to one’s self-image as well as to the nature of 
encounters. It is not known though, whether those studying science, 
by the time they reach the final year of college have any less stress 
and more positive academic self-concept than those studying in arts 
and humanities. 
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Socio-Economic Status 


Socio-economic background of students is found related to their 
experience of stress and academic self-concept. Those from better- 
placed families are socialized to feel more self-efficacious and have 
positive academic self-concept; while the lower placed have fewer 
facilities and opportunities and always doubt their competence, and 
show low academic self-concept. Eshel and Kurman (1990) found 
high SES pupils having more realistic academic self-perceptions than 
those of low SES, who are inclined to overestimate their attainments. 
For low SES pupils, academic self-concept becomes a sophisticated 
device to preserve positive self-assessment. Mujis (1997) observed in 
case of young Belgian primary school-age children the importance of 
parental socio-economic status in the prediction of academic self- 
concept, in addition to achievement. Many of the SC/ST students 
in India have been the beneficiaries of reservations, incentives, remedial 
teaching and other subsidies by now for nearly two generations, giving 
rise to the assumption that those in higher education and doing well 
in their life are not the low SES any more. They may have thus less 
stress and positive academic self-concept. Das (1994) examined the 
nature of stress and academic self-concept of Scheduled Caste (SC), 
Scheduled Tribe (ST) and general category college students in relation 
to their personal and social characteristics, and noted important 
differences related to caste, gender, and course of study. Some of 
these data have been used here to conjecture and examine the 
proposition that males and females in SC/ST and non-SC/ST 
categories experience their educational environments differently and 
thus may have differences in stress and academic self-concept. 


Issues in Focus 
In view of the available contradictory evidence in some domains and 
paucity of research in others, and the fact that in Indian society despite 
the constitutional provisions for the Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribes, the gender and caste distinctions are relatively more rigidly 
pursued and reinforced, this chapter focuses on the following issues: 
(1) Differences in family and personal profiles of female and male 
students in SC/ST and general category and enrolled in different 
courses of study. Such information may provide the needed 
direction in determining the nature of subsidies and other 
interventions. 
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(2) Differences in the experience of stress and academic self-concept 
of the SC, ST and general category students. This issue is based 
on the expected positive role of the government policy of social 
engineering (through legislation and other measures) in the 
academic life of SC/ST college students. 

(3) Differences between male-female college students on stress and 
academic self-concept. This issue is based on the provision of 
equality of opportunity given to the female and male students 
in institutions of higher education with the objective to level off 
the gender differences and achieve socio-psychological equity in 
perceived power, even if they do so via different routes. 

(4) Differences in stress and academic self-concept of students enrolled 
in science and arts, as the skills and knowledge acquired by the 
two groups are differentially valued in the society and job market. 

(5) Nature of relationship between factors of stress and academic 
self-concept. 


Sample Setting and Recruitment 


The research plan has had its location in Orissa, as the state has 
22.43 percent Scheduled Tribes, and 14.66 percent Scheduled Castes 
in the total population, as per Census of India, 1991, Orissa. The 
colleges having both arts and science courses had been chosen from 
the districts of Sundargarh (8.78% SC and 50.74% ST), Phulbani 
(18.74% SC and 37.72% ST), Cuttack (20.36% SC and 3.30% ST), 
and Puri (15.45% SC, and 3.55% ST). Incidental sampling technique 
had been used to recruit students in each college. Only final year 
undergraduates, a total of 600 students (200 SC, 200 ST, and 200 
general category) with equal number of males and females enrolled in 
arts and science have been included. 


Materials 


Personal Information 


Some of the personal information, like age and parents’ income has 
been taken from college records and supplemented with the newly 
collected information from students, such as family size, family type, 
district, course of study, parental education and occupation, social 
category, place of residence and schooling. This has been obtained by 
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using a personal information sheet. The information has been coded 
by using a predetermined scoring scheme as below: 

Age has been taken as stated and rounded up in years; 

Parental occupation: Professional and managerial professions, as 4, 
college/university faculty, lawyers, medium to big business coded as 
3, schoolteachers/clerks/ nurses as 2, and labour/unskilled workers as 1; 

Family income: Above Rs. 5,000 per month, coded as 4, Rs. 3,500- 
Rs 5,000 as 3, Rs. 2,000-Rs. 3,500 as 2, and below Rs. 2,000 as 1; 

Parental education: Ph.D., M.D., M.Tech, etc., coded as 4, 
graduates/post-graduates 3, matric/non-graduates as 2, below matric 
ag 

Social category: SC—1, ST—2, General—3; 

Course: Arts—1, Science—2; 

Gender: Male—1, Female—2; 

Institution type: Government—1, Private—2; 

Family size: No. stated; Family Type: Nuclear—1, Joint—2; 

Residence: Rural—1, Urban—2; 

Schooling: Rural—1, Urban—2. 

The scores on parental education, occupation and family income 
have been aggregated to obtain the Socio-Economic Status score. 


Stress 

Stress has been defined as a state of imbalance between ones personal 
resources and the environmental demands, and manifested in the form 
of a number of psychosomatic factors, such as Somatization (distress 
from perceptions of bodily dysfunctions, like headache), Obsessive- 
Compulsive (irresistible thoughts, impulses and actions, which are 
not connected to ego drives, like forgetfulness), Interpersonal 
Sensitivity (feelings of personal inadequacy and inferiority related to 
others, such as critical of others), Depression (low spirit and 
dejection), and Anxiety (apprehension, distress and uneasiness). The 
focus is kept on the manifestation of stress at the physiological, 
emotional, behavioural, and cognitive levels. It is measured by using 
a scale based on Hopkins Symptom Checklist (HSCL), known as Self- 
Report Symptom Inventory. It consists of 45 statements, which are 
descriptions of 45 different reactions to stress on five dimensions: 
Somatization (12 items), Obsessive-Compulsive (8 items), Interpersonal 
Sensitivity (7 items), Depression (11 items), and Anxiety (7 items). 
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All items are rated on a four choice response format, namely, Not 
true at all for me; A little bit true for me; Quite a bit true for me; and 
Extremely true for me. These have been coded as 1,2,3,4, a higher 
score being indicative of higher stress. 


Academic Self-Concept 


Academic self-concept has been defined as the belief of an individual 
concerning her/his academic behaviour in the classroom 
(Coopersmith, 1967). Coopersmith used the term ‘self-esteem’ to refer 
to the evaluation, which the individual makes and customarily 
maintains with regard to oneself. Self-esteem is a personal judgment, 
and is expressed in the attitudes the individual holds towards oneself, 
and conveys to others by verbal reports and other overt expressive 
behaviour. It has been measured by using a modified version of 
Coppersmith’s Behavioural Academic Self-Esteem (BASE) scale for 
college students. This scale had 16 items on five dimensions: student 
initiative (6 items), social attention (3 items), success/failure (2 items), 
social attraction (3 items), and self-confidence (2 items). Additionally, 
three items had been chosen from Sear’s Self-Concept Inventory— 
Academic Self-Concept subtest (learning things rapidly, getting college 
work done in time, and getting good grades); and two items from 
Student’s Self-perceived Ability Scale of Brookover (1962)—(I think I 
can complete college in a good way; I can be a better student than I 
am now, in next few years). All items have been rated on a five choice 
response format: never 1, seldom 2, sometimes 3, usually 4, and 
always 5. A higher score indicated a higher academic self-concept. 

All scales had been pre-tested on a representative group of 50 
students for meaningfulness and discriminability. The data on academic 
self-concept and stress scales have been factor analyzed by using the 
Principal Component Solution and Varimax Rotation, and Cronbach 
Alphas computed. The five factors of the academic self-concept scale 
(self-confidence, initiative, ability to accept failure, leadership qualities, 
and social attention) explained 47 percent of the total variance. 
Cronbach Alphas for the five factor subscales are—0,96, 0.58,0.58, 0.49, 
and 0.40. Stress scores splitted into seven factors (anxiety, somatization, 
mental weakness, depression, lack of efficiency, obsessive-compulsive, 
and psychological fatigue), and explained a total of 47.6 percent of 
variance, Cronbach Alphas for the factor subscales are: 0.77, 0.53, 0.57, 
0.54, 0.50, 0.34, and 0.45. 
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After giving appropriate instructions about the tasks and ensuring 
confidentiality of the data, the researcher tested all students in small 
groups within the college campus itself. Data have been analyzed by 
using parametric statistical procedures of t tests, analysis of variance 
and product moment correlations. 


Findings 


Personal and Social Profiles of Students 


The personal and social profiles have been constructed for students in 
the three social categories, males and females, and enrolled in arts and 
science courses by using the information on their personal and social 
characteristics, and tested for between group differences by computing 
‘t values. 

It has been observed that on an average by the time students reach 
the final year of undergraduate courses, the SC and ST students are 
somewhat older than those in the general category, as many of the 
SC/ST made a late entry in education, and some even missed a year or 
more. The socio-economic status of general category students is found 
significantly higher than SC, and ST (mean differences of 3.78 and 
4.20; ts= 12.07 and 14.09) students. The socio-economic status of ST is 
found even lower than SC, as some of them have deliberately kept 
themselves away from participating in the mainstream economy, but 
the difference is not significant. Both have suffered from socio- 
economic deprivations but of different kind. The average size of the 
family of SC and ST are larger than the general category students. 
More students in the general category have urban residence than SC 
and ST, and have the benefit of urban schooling (mean differences of 
0.55 and 0.44). The differences among the profiles of SC, ST and general 
category students are in the expected direction, the predominant reason 
being the lack of education and infrastructure facilities in the families 
of SC and ST. The ST are found more deprived than SC, who have 
taken the advantage of education and employment more than ST. 

Males are older than females and the differences are significant 
above 5 percent level (t= 2.82). Males also have to their credit additional 
qualifications than the females (t= 3.54). As males are not required to 
do much at home and are allowed to travel long distances and during 
odd hours, it makes possible for them to participate in different extra 
curricular activities and enroll in other part time courses. The female 
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students in arts as well as in science come from families having 
significantly higher SES, urban residence, and schooling (ts= 5.56, 4.35 
and 5.89) than males. The female education is valued by the urban 
placed and economically well-off families both as a life style and as 
preparation for independent gainful employment. For the low SES 
families even in urban residence the education of males gets a priority 
over females, 

The students enrolled in arts are older than those in science, and 
the difference is statistically significant (mean difference of 0.79, 
t= 7.18). More arts students have earned additional qualifications to 
their credit than the science students (t= 3.57), as the science courses 
are more demanding and time consuming, and leave little choice and 
time at their hands. Students perceive the arts courses manageable either 
by devoting less time to study on a regular basis, or do them in a 
concentrated manner a little before the examinations, giving them time 
to enrol in a variety of other activities and small time courses if they 
wish. The science students come from significantly higher SES than 
arts students (t= 7.79), as science courses require more investment 
and support, at times even coaching help in different subjects, which 
are quite costly to provide. The science students have had the benefit 
of urban schooling, and urban residence more than those in arts (ts= 
6.15 and 3.00), More of the good books in science are written in English 
and courses follow a positivistic philosophy, which gel quite well with 
urban orientations of life. 

The SC and ST students do not show significant differences either 
between themselves or in comparison to the general category in their 
academic self-concept and experience of stress by the type of institution 
they are studying in (government vs private), place of residence (urban 
vs rural), and schooling (rural vs urban). The students enrolled in arts 
do not differ from those in science and males do not differ from females, 
indicating that the access to college in itself gives them a comparable 
level of academic self-concept. They also experience comparable levels 
of stress, but it seems that their referents are dissimilar despite 
occupying similar social position. The females in government colleges 
show higher academic self-concept than those in private colleges 
(t= 2.02), as private colleges tend to put more restrictions on students’ 
freedom, and particularly of girls. Arts students in government colleges 
and having urban residence experience less stress than those in private 
colleges and having rural residence (ts= 2.43 and 2.98), but the science 
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students are comparable in two types of colleges and residence. Those 
who come from rural schools are little more controlled by the private 
management, as they fear they are less capable and can indulge in rowdy 
behaviour, if left unchecked. The female students having rural residence 
and schooling (ts= 3.43 and 3.57) experience higher stress, as they really 
have to learn a lot of social mannerism and study habits to be at par 
and feel accepted in the group. Marjoribanks (1986) observed that males 
having the support of an academically oriented family, and perceiving 
their institutional environment more intellectual and permissive, have 
a better academic self-concept and more enthusiasm for academic work. 
As parental demand for achievement becomes high, males’ 
commitment to academics increased even when the intellectual 
orientation of the school remained same. Further, more educated 
parents are likely to mirror the academic style of the institution at 
home by appreciating, interacting, and acknowledging their wards 
achievement, and promote initiative and ability. 

The personal profiles of the three social categories of students are 
shown graphically in Figure 5.1. 

Figure 5.1 
Personal Profiles of Students in Three Groups 
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concept have been examined by using ANOVA procedures. The 
computed F values are included in Table 5.1. 

Students belonging to three different social categories, namely SC, 
ST, and general category, are found to differ significantly in their scores 
on stress, and its factors of anxiety, somatization, and lack of efficiency. 
These groups do not differ significantly on factors of mental weakness, 
depression, obsessive-compulsive behaviour, and psychological fatigue. 
The SC students emerge as the most stressed group, followed by ST, 
and the general category (mean differences of 3.54 and 3.80). A direct 
comparison of the groups shows significant differences on stress 
between SC and ST, and between SC and general category (ts= 2.56 
and 2.75), but not between ST and general category. The SC students 
are more anxious, than the general category. The differences are 
significant between SC and general category, and between SC and ST 
(ts= 2.72 and 2.92), but not between the general category and ST. SC 
also score higher on somatization, than the general and ST (mean 
difference of 1.08 in both cases, and; ts= 2.84 and 2.83) students. The 
general category students displayed more efficiency in dealing with 
the situations and problems, than SC, and ST (mean differences of 
0.71 and 0.48, ts= 2.84 and 2.00). It appears that under the positive 
discrimination policy prescriptions, many of the SC and ST have come 
to consider the variety of constitutional supports and economic 
incentives offered to them as entitlements rather than opportunities 
to work hard and achieve, inducing in them inactivity and inefficiency. 
Such negative perceptions of the constitutional guarantees do not augur 
well for their upliftment and social progress, and need to be addressed 
in future programmes of counseling and academic support. 

The social category is found to be a powerful variable in 
differentiating the students in different groups significantly on 
academic self-concept, and its components of initiative and social 
attention. The general category students showed somewhat more 
positive academic self-concept than the ST and SC (mean difference 
of 1.42 and 2.78), and ST have more positive academic self-concept 
than SC. The computation of paired ‘t’ showed that the ST students 
do not differ significantly either from SC or the general category, but 
the SC students showed significantly less positive academic self-concept 
than the general category (t= 2.46). Students belonging to all the three 
categories seem to be scoring quite close to each other on components 
of self-confidence, ability to accept failure and leadership quality, but 
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they showed significant differences in their ability to take initiative 
and attract social attention. The general category students seem to be 
more capable of taking initiative to undertake various activities than 
SC, and ST (mean difference 1.05 and 0.79, ts= 3.62 and 3.50), and get 
more social attention than ST and SC (mean difference 1.05 and ks 
ts= 3.94 and 4.05). 

The differences between the SC and general students on academic 
self-concept and stress reflect the operation of different social 
comparison processes in the educational context. The SC students have 
fewer social and personal interactions with general students. They are 
held back from social mixing perhaps on account of their unequal 
position in the social hierarchy, and thus make downward 
comparisons. The general category students still perceive their SC 
counterparts as stigmatized groups, lacking appropriate cognitions, 
affects and behaviours, which increases the stress level of SC and lowers 
their academic self-concept, as they also tend to perceive themselves 
in a similar manner. In terms of the various social psychological 
theories, it seems quite true that the prejudice and discrimination 
practiced by the majority group in the society against the members of 
stigmatized groups tend to diminish the latter’s self-concept, lower 
their self-esteem, and make the stigmatized feel more stressed. It has 
been posited in the symbolic interaction perspective that the self- 
concept develops in interaction with others, and reflects the appraisals 
of self, which are held by others. The significant others’ views salient 
to oneself get incorporated into one’s self-concept, which may be a 
specific individual with whom one interacts or may even be a 
‘generalized other’, such as one’s socio-cultural environment (Mead, 
1934). The lower self-concept of SC students reflects their higher 
tendency to incorporate into their cognition the knowledge that 
others think of them negatively. This induced negative view of self is 
stressful to them, and yet it actively operates as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, in which SC continue to form and develop negative 
perceptions of themselves congruent to perceivers’ Negative stereotypes 
(Fazio, Effrein and Falendor, 1981). A large number of SC still perceive 
themselves as a stigmatized social group, and are unable to get rid of 
their indulgence in negative self-evaluations. Many educationists have 
found the factor of birth responsible for caste discriminations, which 
continues to hold the low at the lower end of the hierarchy (Kirpal 
and Kaur 1976). The SC have accepted for long a lower ascribed social 
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status, and it has lowered their motivation to exercise personal power 
to improve their conditions of life in most domains of life. There are 
many SC students, who have not been able to set any life/vocational 
goals beyond academic rituals, and find themselves vulnerable to 
unproductive powerful situational influences and group pressures. 
They live under the constant threat of social isolation and segregation 
on various university/college campuses, and evaluate themselves 
negatively. Rath (1974), and Padhi (1991) have also found SC students 
having lower self-concept than general students. The finding of a 
relatively lower difference in the position of ST is found to be consistent 
with the assumptions of the social comparison process theory (Taylor 
and Lobel, 1989). The ST groups in their interaction with the general 
category students often chose a dissimilar other and made upward 
comparison as they do not feel physically or psychologically threatened 
in their social-educational environment. The ST feel that they have 
positive acceptance of themselves among other students at the personal 
and social level, and thus evaluate themselves positively. They also 
take initiative for a variety of meaningful activities, such as organizing 
cultural programmes depicting rich tribal culture, and attract social 
attention. Others may see them different but not necessarily low 
placed. They value themselves as a cohesive powerful social group, 
and deliberately maintain a social distance from the general category 
students to reinforce their distinct identity. The positive acceptance 
of ST students is also found related to the non-stigmatized nature of 
their occupations and social position of ST. Apparently, the different 
category student groups make social comparisons encompassing their 
self beyond being social, which are often cognitively manufactured 
to satisfy their particular goals/motives (Taylor, Wood and Lichtman, 
1983). 

The ST students are found less vulnerable to stress as compared to 
SC, since they have successfully developed the necessary adaptive 
mechanisms to buffer them against the debilitating effects of variety 
of strains in daily lives. On the psychological plane, the ST may 
attribute their life situations to social and cultural distinctness; the 
condition of spending their childhood in geographically isolated areas, 
belief in fatalism as a community, and a strong community support. 
Though the ST as groups are economically more at a disadvantage 
than SC, the strong community culture protects them against 
psychological stress and devaluation. Moreover, they are not part of a 
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caste system, and have a distinct cultural identity. The ST students are 
fewer and more varied in number than SC in educational institutions, 
but the tendency of the general category to group all ST together makes 
the size of ST perceived larger (upward contact), but this does not’ 
happen with SC. 

The ST students included here have in fact moved to the town, 
quite a few years ago. They have done away with their deprivations, 
and interact positively with others with a competitive advantage of 
reservation. They have succeeded to incorporate in their cognitions 
some of the values and modes of interaction of their peer groups, 
and yet they have not consciously internalized the values of the 
mainstream culture. They do not want to be losers. They are close to 
SC and also close to the general category students. It seems that when 
ST compared themselves with the general category students, the focus 
has been on personal perceptions (self-confidence, ability to accept 
failure, and leadership qualities), but when they compared themselves 
with SC the focus shifted to social perceptions. McGuire, and Padawer- 
Singer (1976) reported that whatever aspect of self is compared with 
others in their setting, that aspect becomes prominent in one’s thoughts 
about oneself. At times, the social and institutional environment itself 
determines the choice of referent for individuals in shaping their 
academic self-concept. 

The stress of SC has been found determined by the institutionalized 
casteism, the influence of which extends beyond individual 
discrimination. They have access to fewer resources, poorer life 
chances, and are exposed to greater number of environmental stressors 
(Brown and Harris, 1978). In terms of the social power perspective 
(Marsden, 1983; Gerson and Peiss, 1985; Molm, 1986), the power 
relations in society operate on the basis of gender, caste, and class, 
restricting the access of those lower in the social hierarchy to social 
resources and networks, and thus exposing them to stress (Dressler, 
1985). The practices of stigmatizing and labelling are found to act as 
stressors having adverse consequences for social relationships and 
psychological comfort (Link, 1987). Some Indiar researchers have 
reported greater insecurity, higher anxiety and depression among lower 
caste students (Rath, 1974; Singh, 1981; Omprakash, 1993). 


Gender Differences 
The female students reported significantly higher stress than males, 
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higher anxiety, mental weakness, and depression (mean differences 
between 0.80 and 4.10). On somatization, lack of efficiency, obsessive- 
compulsive, and psychological fatigue, the two gender groups showed 
similar scores. Females face the unique dilemma of achievement in 
education and at home (which way to decide), a dilemma not faced by 
males, as the only available choice to them is to do well in college. 
This results in psychological distress among females affecting their 
mental health (Changguin, 1993). Females show more depressive 
symptoms and mental weakness than males, because of their 
continued exposure to day to day life strains, being left out from the 
allocation of socially and economically valued resources, and imposed 
normative expectations, etc. (Cleary and Mechanic, 1983; Ross and 
Mirowsky, 1984). Females are found more vulnerable to network losses 
than males as they themselves move out, and they are more other- 
dependent for resources (Rosenfield, 1989). Although male-female 
differences are reported by Chatterjee, Mukerjee, Chakraborty and 
Hassan (1976), no gender differences in stress have been reported by 
Roberts and Monroe (1992) and Budheu (1993). 

The gender is found to exercise some power of its own. The 
positive power of gender has been visible in the higher self-confidence 
of female students than males (+1.04), and the ability to accept failure 
(mean difference of 1.04 and 0.91). The females scored higher than 
males on overall academic self-concept (mean difference of 1.72), but 
the F value has not reached the predetermined significance level of 5 
percent. The differences in the mean scores of the two gender groups 
on initiative, leadership quality, and social attention are found 
nominal. Other researchers have reported gender differences in self- 
esteem, with females having higher self-esteem than males (Burns, 
1982; Lackovic-Grgin and Dekovic, 1990). The validation of different 
female role models in the public media has helped women in improving 
their own self-image in all social groups (Popenoe, 1988). In recent 
decades, the increasing trend in many countries to formulate somewhat 
more female-friendly legislation, increasing intellectualization of 
women in general, a decrease in explicit social discrimination against 
females, and high currency of successful women careerists in different 
professions has enhanced the self-confidence of females (Xiaotian, 1993; 
Zongjian, 1993). Women as a special category enjoy some official 
protection, and feel they can succeed as well as the males. The females’ 
higher ability to accept failure indicates their socialization into higher 
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perseverance and tolerance, to learn to accept their failure more often 
than to succeed, as struggle against odds is not easy. Females do not 
tend to link their education closely with their occupational role, as 
done by males. Their academic self-concept develops from higher 
achievement in their course work and studies, while for males the 
education and occupation both are seen as closely linked and operative 
in determining academic self-concept. Parents and teachers set their 
expectations for females lower than for males, which has perhaps put 
negative pressure on the self-concept of males. Swann and Tafarodi 
(1991) and Joseph, Markus and Tafarodi (1992) have also demonstrated 
in their study congruence between self-esteem of females and the 
culturally mandated and gender appropriate norms in society. 


Course of Study: Differences 
Although, students are conscious about acquiring their distinctive 
identity and self-image on the basis of their enrolments in particular 
courses of study, the argument has not found a clear support in 
this investigation. The arts students reported higher stress than those 
in science, higher anxiety, mental weakness, and depression (mean 
differences between 0.48 and 2.64). Students enrolled in arts have 
scored significantly higher than those in science only on one factor 
of academic self-concept, namely, ability to accept failure (mean 
difference of 1 point). Being in the last year of college perhaps, the 
pressure of job in the restricted market is getting on arts students more 
than the science students, who are doing well and are determined to 
go for a higher educational qualification. Arts and science courses in 
general form part of liberal education, and in both as the data showed, 
there is overproduction of educated manpower in comparison to the 
available employment opportunities. This affects the academic self. 
concept of undergraduates evenly at the global level. Students still 
see doing well in their chosen course group important, rather than 
broad stream/course of study. Ruomei (1993) found ‘hot spots’ 
concentrating in different areas of study. Students prefer the courses, 
which have promise of a gainful career in life. Moreover, many of 
these arts and science undergraduates have been found comparable in 
their abilities at the senior secondary level, and have to compete at 
par even later, as both have failed to find entry into professional courses 
at the end of senior secondary school. 

The arts students may have shown greater ability to accept failure, 
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and to some extent stress, because of their knowledge and exposure to 
differential social attitudes towards arts and science courses, higher 
entry points set in the educational system for admission to science 
courses, and a reinforcement that arts courses do not require much 
effort to succeed. Most courses in arts are abstract and not practice 
oriented, which prepare them to accept failures. Some stress among 
arts students has been found linked to methods of evaluation, which 
are more subjective, flexible, and devoid of set standards as compared 
to science, leading to wider gaps between expectations and outcomes. 
More precise estimates of outcomes are found possible in specific and 
well-defined areas of concern like science. The transaction of science 
curriculum takes place in small groups ensuring close personal and 
group interactions between teacher and students, providing to the 
student opportunities of positive learning and growth and a buffer 
against stress. Arts students remain part of the large classes, and often 
do not attend the classes. They are found thus more ambivalent 
about their choices and opportunities. There have been though 
some reports of higher stress among science students because of the 
enduring strain of studies (Thomas, 1988; Avison and Turner, 1988), 
and their poor social adaptability (Ruomei, 1993). 


Social Category x Gender x Course of Study 


The females showed higher stress than males in the category of SC, 
ST, and general, both in arts and science (mean differences between 
2.20 and 5.91). The same trend has been visible on factors of anxiety, 
mental weakness, depression, lack of efficiency, obsessive-compulsive, 
and psychological fatigue. In the lower economic stratum of the 
society, the females in all caste families experience more negative events 
in their daily life. Some of them have to bear the burden of earning a 
livelihood for the family, even when they are students, remaining hard 
pressed for time to devote to their own studies. The additional pressure 
on the SC females, who lagged behind in their studies because of 
inadequate attention and support given to them all through in the 
family and in the school system makes them feel depressive, also noted 
in relation to low placed females elsewhere (Simmons, Steve and Dale, 
1987). The restricted environments at home and college are found to 
make the females more vulnerable to network losses than males (Kessler 
and McLeod, 1984). The general category males however, show higher 
depressive symptoms, because of their higher risk in the event of failing 
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to meet the parental expectations (Misra, 1982). Only on somatization, 
the ST and arts females score higher than males, while reverse is found 
true of other groups. 

The students belonging to different social category and enrolled 
in different course of study showed different profiles to some extent 
on stress, and its factors of anxiety, mental weakness, and depression. 
In the category of SC and ST, those enrolled in arts scored higher 
than science students on stress (mean differences of 2.67 and 6.53), 
while in the general category science students scored higher (mean 
difference of 1.26). The same trend has been noticed for anxiety, 
somatization, mental weakness, and lack of efficiency. On depression 
and obsessive-compulsive factors, arts students in all social categories 
scored higher than science students. On psychological fatigue, SC 
students in science scored nominally higher, while the ST and general 
students in arts scored higher. Those in science have to do regular 
hard work in laboratory, maintaining of records, attending lectures, 
etc., and are relatively more stressed (Thomas, 1989). The SC female 
students in arts scored higher than those in science on depression 
and obsessive-compulsiveness, which may be a reflection of their 
lower academic self-concept, as science students are more optimistic 
about their future career. 

Males and females having their origin in different social categories 
have different scores on academic self-concept, indicating that the 
differentiating power of social category in interaction with gender 
gets substantially accentuated. Male students in general category 
demonstrated somewhat more positive academic self-concept than 
their female counterparts in the general, and ST category (mean 
difference of 0.34 and 2.33), while in SC category the females have a 
highly positive academic self-concept than males (mean difference of 
7.66). The male students enrolled in arts showed significantly less 
positive academic self-concept than females enrolled in arts as well as 
in science (mean difference of 3.52 and 11.80), The SC females showed 
higher self-confidence, initiative, leadership quality, and attracted more 
social attention than the SC males (mean differences of 3.11, 0.92, 
2.50, 0.69 and 0.45), while such differences have been only nominal 
in other social categories. The females enrolled in science showed higher 
self-confidence than the males in science, higher initiative, leadership 
quality, and ability to attract social attention (mean differences between 

0.40 and 2.25), while males enrolled in arts showed more of these 
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characteristics than females. The SC, ST, and general category students 
whether enrolled in arts or in science showed equally positive academic 
self-concept. In fact the interactions between the differences on account 
of category and the course tend to nullify each other. The SC females 
consider themselves quite successful, as they have been able to gain 
entry into higher education despite being doubly deprived of resources 
and social status, thereby benefitting their academic self-concept. The 
females enrolled in science show more positive academic self-concept, 
because of the relatively smaller number of females registered in the 
course as compared to the large number of females training in arts. It 
is amazing that once the science students fail to enter the professional 
college and join science undergraduate course, their academic self- 
concept gets such a harsh beating, because of the social devaluation of 
non-professional courses, and it affects the males much more negatively 
than the females. This does not seem to happen to arts students as 
they did not aspire for the professional college to begin with, and thus 
undergo no disillusionment now (Manav, 1992). 


Relationship between Stress and Academic Self-Concept 


The relationships among factors of stress and academic self-concept 
have been examined by computing correlations separately for social 
categories, gender and course of study groups, and are shown in Tables 
5.2, 5.3 and 5.4. 

There are quite a few significant and predominantly negative 
correlations observed between stress and academic self-concept factors. 
Stress, anxiety, somatization, mental weakness, and psychological 
fatigue are negatively and significantly correlated with academic self- 
concept for the general category (rs between -0.16 and -0.34), and for 
ST(rs between -0.14 and -0.29) students. Depression, and lack of 
efficiency are significantly related to academic self-concept in the 
general category, but not for ST students. Although both for the 
general category and ST students the correlations are negative, the 
general category students having low academic self-concept tend to 
suffer from higher depression and feelings of inefficiency. For the SC 
group, somatization is found negatively, and the obsessive-compulsive 
factor positively related to academic self-concept. The SC students 
having lower academic self-concept tend to manifest their stress in the 
form of physical symptoms, like headache, stomachache, but they are 
not necessarily obsessed with certain set notions of their ability/image. 
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For the general category students, those who felt more stressed, 
have higher anxiety, more somatization, more mental weakness, and 
are more depressed. They also show lower self-confidence and 
initiative, and get low social attention. Those having low efficiency 
lack self-confidence, initiative, and have higher psychological fatigue. 
Students feeling more stressed, anxious, mentally weak, and more 
obsessive-compulsive show few leadership qualities. For the ST 
students, stress, anxiety, somatization, and mental weakness have 
significant negative correlations with self-confidence, initiative, ability 
to accept failure, leadership qualities, and social attention. Those 
having high overall stress, more anxiety, more physical manifestations 
of stress, higher inability to think clearly, and suffering from 
frequent feelings of dejection tend to demonstrate low self-confidence, 
low initiative, few leadership qualities, and attract lower 
social attention. Those frequently experiencing psychological 
fatigue do not show many leadership qualities, and those who are 
highly obsessive-compulsive in their behaviour showed lower self- 
confidence. In the SC group, the students having higher mental 
weakness, and obsessive-compulsiveness show low self-confidence. 
Those having lower efficiency have lower ability to accept failure, as 
they lacked cognitive and social maturity. Those showing higher 
obsessive-compulsiveness fail to demonstrate adequate leadership 
qualities. 

There seemed to be more similarities between the ST and general 
category students in the patterns of correlations among factors of 
academic self-concept and stress than between general category and 
SC, or between ST and SC students. This validated the social position 
of the ST being structurally closer to the general category than the 
SC. They have suffered deprivations, but are not stigmatized. The 
finding of negative correlations for the ST and general category 
students implies that positive/high academic self-concept and its factors 
have the greater likelihood of co-occurring with low stress and its 
factors. Conversely, higher stress has the probability of co-occurring 
with low academic self-concept. This finding has been in the expected 
direction. A few positive correlations for SC indicated that they can 
have lower stress and low academic self-concept as well, because of 
their location in the social hierarchy being reflected in the education 
system, and perhaps their politically driven expectations and 
aspirations. They do not strive enough and work hard, and thus do 
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not have positive academic self-concept, and have the stressful 
experiences. Further, they may be engaging in false self-behaviour, 
because of the tendency to hide their true self, and thus show lower 
stress and low academic self-concept. These findings are somewhat 
different than reported in the literature. For example, Gray-Little and 
Hafdahl (2000) in a recent meta-analysis observed that the black 
adolescents show higher self-esteem than whites, and males have higher 
self-esteem than females (Kling, Hydes, Showers and Buswell, 1999). 

Stress and its factors correlated negatively with academic self- 
concept and its factors, both for students enrolled in arts and in science. 
Most correlations are significant for arts students, however. Only a 
few correlations are significant for the science students. This 
suggested that the science students have to work much harder on 
daily basis to regulate and monitor their conditions of study to 
meet their targets than the arts students. They maintain better 
control on their conditions of study and set their goals reasonably 
high. 

The pattern of correlations for males and females has been 
similar in some ways and dissimilar in others. For both of them 
stress, anxiety, and somatization correlate negatively and 
significantly with academic self-concept, indicating that if the 
students encounter more stressful experiences, become anxious, 
and suffer from frequent physical manifestations, there is greater 
likelihood of negative or low academic self-concept. The females who 
have higher mental weakness, more depressive tendencies, and are not 
adequately efficient to do their work have the greater possibility of 
having less positive academic self-concept. Among the male students 
those reporting frequent experience of psychological fatigue may have 
less positive academic self-concept. The male students can be more 
obsessive-compulsive in their behaviour, and yet show positive 
academic self-concept, higher self-confidence, ability to accept failure, 
and get social attention, because of their higher commitment to their 
goals and working for them at all costs. Higher stress, anxiety, 
somatization, depression, and mental weakness are associated with 
lower self-confidence, initiative, leadership quality, and social attention 
among female students. The picture has been relatively more diffused 
for male students. Higher psychological fatigue is found associated 
with less positive academic self-concept and its factors, both for males 
and females, implying that the frequent psychological fatigue does not 
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constitute a conducive condition for the emergence of positive 
academic self-concept. Garmezy (1981), and Garmezy, Masten and 
Tellegen (1987) have reported similar observations on children. 


Relationship between Stress and Academic Self-Concept and 
Personal Characteristics 


The computation of correlations of factors of stress and academic self- 
concept with personal and social profile variables of different groups 
showed few significant relations. Age of the student correlated 
negatively with the academic self-concept, self-confidence, and the 
attracted social attention of the general category students; negatively 
with academic self-concept, initiative, and the social attention (rs 
below -0.16) for females; positively with lack of efficiency for SC; 
with stress and its factors for ST; with stress and anxiety for general 
category; with stress, mental weakness, and lack of efficiency for 
arts; with mental weakness, and lack of efficiency for science, with 
stress, mental weakness, and lack of efficiency for males; and with 
Stress, anxiety, somatization, mental weakness, and depression (rs 
between 0,10 and 0.22) for females. The older students are likely to 
have less positive academic self-concept, show less self-confidence, 
attract less attention of others, and display more stress, particularly 
among the females and general category students. Those older and 
coming from socially disadvantaged groups are found to be less 
efficient, as they have not been oriented/exposed to the educational 
tasks adequately, and they have not been able to internalize the norms 
of educational institutions. The older students in the tribal group 
are found more stressed, anxious, depressed and manifesting numerous 
physical symptoms, Such students enrolled in arts as well as in science 
demonstrate low efficiency and may be prone to suffer from even 
mental weakness. They are perhaps behind in work than others 
because of their slow grasp and speed of work. A positive correlation 
between age and stress has been reported by Srivastava, Seth, Saxena 
and Mrinal (1979), and Satyarthi (1979). Roberts and Monroe (1992) 
and Budheu (1993) did not find gender differences in stress. Spirito, 
Stark, Grace, and Stamoulis (1991) noted same stressors across age and 
gender, although male female differences have been reported by 
Chatterjee, Mukerjee, Chakraborty and Hassan (1976). The education 
of the mother has a significant positive relation with academic self- 
concept, initiative, ability to accept failure, and leadership qualities in 
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SC students; with initiative of ST students, and arts students; with 
academic self-concept, self-confidence, initiative, leadership quality, 
and social attention of science students; with academic self-concept, 
self-confidence, and leadership quality for males; and with initiative, 
and social attention (rs between 0.15 and 0.25) in female students. 
Apparently, an educated mother is found equipped to provide more 
cognitively stimulating and structured environment to her offspring, 
because of her realistic orientation, capability to think and act, and 
her own wider exposure to situations. The educated parents encouraged 
in their offspring self-reliance by granting to them adequate autonomy, 
decision-making authority, and responsibility for action (Basavanna 
and Ujjwalarani, 1983). Gunthey and Sinha (1983) found the students 
coming from low educational background as more anxious. Gore, 
Aseltine, and Colton (1992) reported a higher tendency of parents 
having lower education to show greater reactivity in relationships, 
problems with parents, and to oneself, because they themselves have 
been the victims of negative events. Father’s occupation correlated 
negatively with stress and its factors (rs between -0.12 and -0.17) for 
arts students only. Although it has been expected that the higher 
occupational position of the father would be associated with lower 
stress in general, this has been found true only for arts students, 
suggesting that those going to science have fathers in relatively higher 
occupations, which kept their stress at a fairly stable level. They have 
the pressure to meet the set expectations in order to maintain their 
social status. The socio-economic status of students correlated 
positively with their initiative, ability to accept failure, and leadership 
quality for SC, with initiative of ST, and arts students; with self- 
confidence, initiative, and social attention of science students; and with 
initiative, and social attention (all rs between 0.10 and 0.23) of female 
students. Interestingly SES correlates negatively with self-confidence 
of arts students, and females, and with ability to accept failure of the 
ST, general category, and female students (all rs between -0.09 and 
-0.18). Evidently, some aspects of academic self-concept, like self- 
confidence and ability to accept failure do not get fully protected by 
the socio-economic status of the family. These come with hard work, 
regular practice, and a realistic orientation. SES correlated negatively 
and significantly with stress in ST, general category, arts, males, and 
female students (rs between -0.11 and -0.21). It signifies that students 
from better socio-economic status families are likely to have positive 
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self-concept, and lower stress than those from lower socio-economic 
status, since they remain assured of the minimum conditions of 
their study in college. Eshel and Kurman (1990) found high SES 
pupils having more realistic academic self-perceptions than the low 
SES, who are inclined to overestimate their attainments. For low SES 
pupils, academic self-concept becomes a sophisticated device to 
preserve positive self-assessment. The relationship emerges clearly in 
extreme groups. 

There are negative correlations of SES with somatization in SC, 
with anxiety, somatization, depression, lack of efficiency, and obsessive- 
compulsiveness in ST, general category, arts, males, and female 
students; and with psychological fatigue in general category, arts, 
science, males, and female students (all rs between -0.08 and -0.22). 
Institution type has few significant correlations with academic self- 
concept and its factors. It correlated negatively with leadership qualities 
in general category, and science, and with ability to accept failure in 
female students (rs between -0:08 and -0.18). Institution type correlated 
positively with stress, somatization, mental weakness, and lack of 
efficiency for SC, general category, arts, and female students (rs ranging 
between 0.07 and 0.25). There is greater possibility of lower academic 
self-concept, and higher stress in private colleges, because of more 
confused signals these institutions give to their client, and the 
fluctuations in priorities. The larger family size is found positively 
associated with stress and its factors in SC, arts, and female (rs between 
0.04 and 0.22) students, indicating these to be the highly vulnerable 
groups in the social structure, for whom a larger family meant more 
stress. In general, the larger size family put increased burden of care 
and responsibility on females. Those coming from higher income 
families get higher social attention in the education system. The urban 
revidence and schooling are associated with lower stress in all groups, 
but particularly in arts, and females (rs between -0.13 and -0.20), as 
these groups are always under pressure to accommodate changes in 
their psyche. The stress gets further accentuated if they have rural 
residence and schooling, because of the extra social demands for new 
living styles made on them. 


Conclusion 


The comparison of male and female SC, ST, and general category 
students enrolled in arts and science courses have confirmed the 
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differential power of the social category, gender and course of study 
in the experience of stress and in the shaping of their academic self- 
concept. SC students have higher stress, anxiety, somatization, and 
lack efficiency than the general category and ST students. The academic 
self-concept of SC, ST is found less positive than the general category, 
and SC are significantly lower than ST and general category. SC and 
ST students have lower initiative and get less social attention. Females 
have higher stress, anxiety, mental weakness, depression and obsessive- 
compulsiveness, and more positive academic self-concept, higher self- 
confidence and ability to accept failure than males. Arts students 
showed significantly higher stress, anxiety, mental weakness, and 
depression than science students. Those enrolled in arts however, do 
not differ significantly from those in science on academic self-concept, 
except the ability to accept failure, which is higher in case of arts, 
perhaps because of their different orientations. 

The stress correlated negatively with academic self-concept of 
students in all categories, gender, and course of study. Those having 
lower stress have positive academic self-concept and vice versa. Those 
having better socio-economic status and educated mother have positive 
academic self-concept. Males having higher self-confidence and 
initiative have better educated mothers. The females coming from 
larger families show lower initiative, and receive lower social attention, 
as they shoulder responsibility of household chores without being 
noticed. Females, arts and science students from higher income families 
receive higher social attention, as they had the benefit of better 
grooming and have no resource crunch. The older SC, ST, male and 
female students enrolled in arts and science experience relatively more 
stress and inefficiency. The ST, arts and female students having better 
educated parents show lower stress, since they have been better 
prepared to cope with the problems. Conversely, students having 
less educated parents suffer greater stress as they confront the reality 
without the informed views of parents and fewer coping skills acquired 
by them. 

The finding of low initiative and social attention among SC/ST 
implies the higher need of teacher attention to be accorded to them 
in the educational system, to recognize their selves and qualities as 
individuals, encourage and motivate them to take the lead in 
determining their actions. There is need of flexibility and changes in 
the contents of syllabus, pedagogy, and evaluation, both in arts and 
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science. The administrators should enforce the existing legal provisions 
with sincerity. Parents need to set realistic goals for their wards, and 
save them from the trauma of failed expectations. Parents and teachers 
should change their attitudes towards males and females, by setting 
goals according to their capabilities, and give them equal opportunities 
to succeed. The education of females needs additional emphasis in view 
of the finding of positive role of mother’s education. 


6 


Coping with Macro-Social Stressors 


Developmental Scenario 


The unprecedented developments in the field of information 
technology beginning in the decade of eighties, and followed by 
globalization and liberalization of economies during nineties have 
made the socio-economic environments in newly established 
democracies and developing countries, like India, highly complex 
and competitive, but not less confusing and stressful to the youth. 
While students as young adults witness in their day to day exposure 
to media the glamour of high technology, multi-national corporations 
setting offices in developing countries with highly paid jobs for the 
few, restructuring of the existing systems under privatization plans 
than under the state, new areas of jobs emerging along with the old 
economy and state jobs shrinking and increasingly being 
marginalized, they are recipients of highly confusing signals. They 
do not comprehend well the limits to which they should/can aspire, 
and how do those not having a political or economic backing get 
there? Parallel to the developments in the industry and trade have 
occurred the changes at the societal level, linked to the expansion of 
the process of politicization and desire of various social groups to 
participate in the system of power, especially those who have been 
kept outside the system for centuries. Benefited by the constitutional 
provisions of seat reservation, those who have successfully tasted 
power are constantly hankering to pocket all new positions, and use 
their social and position power to exercise mass pressure on the system 
to secure more places for their kith and kin, even if it means depriving 
the other better qualified from their own categories. It has generated 
lot of in-group feeling even among themselves, while putting 
tremendous pressure on the young adults in the education system 
not part of the quotas, either to perform unusually high and survive 
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or get wiped out. They live in a world of stress not necessarily of 
achievement, with stressors operating simultaneously in multiple 
domains (personal, social, work, health). The young adults finishing 
their education now face an uncertain social and economic future 
for much longer period than before. Based on the manpower planning 
and economic projections, it seems that a large number would not 
be able to live free of the psychological threat of unemployment, 
corruption, terrorism, resource scarcity, environmental decay and 
tremendous hardship, and the consequent stress. 


Macro-Social Stressors: Conceptualization 


Stressors as defined earlier are the recognized source of a stress state in 
the external environment (having multiple dimensions, such as, 
interpersonal, social, economic, political, technological, etc.) affecting 
the organism. Latack, Kinicki, and Prussia (1995) posited that people 
tend to assess their status on four life facets (economic, psychological, 
physiological, and social). All stressors may not have validity for the 
same time period for different persons, as the assessment of the impact 
of these is contingent on the needs of the person in that domain at 
that particular time. Old stressors tend to have diminished impact 
with change in context, and new stressors emerge. Several stressors 
can also combine together in the same impact. Researchers have thus 
rightly accepted that the description of stressors and their impact on 
behavior is at best an open-ended task, and that the list of stressors 
may continue to enlarge, each having some unique characteristics and 
impinging on the organism. 

The social stressors are also classified into macro- and micro-social 
stressors depending on the extensiveness and scope of their likely 
impact. A macro-social stressor has its origin in the political and/or 
economic domain and has long-term effect as opposed to social stress 
(Levine and Scotch, 1973), which may or may not have long-term 
impact although arising primarily from person-to-person social 
interaction. Within the framework of transactional model, the macro- 
social stressors may be experienced as relevant (primary appraisal), 
and unchangeable for the individual (secondary appraisal), giving rise 
to the need of reappraisal. There are young adults and their parents, 
who feel highly stressed by the prospect of unemployment and 
corruption, while some others do not feel that way, the differences 
in feelings obviously arising from differences in primary appraisal or 
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reappraisal but the negation of it. Some of the macro-social stressors 
are inherent in the structure of the society itself, because of the given 
stratification system, while others are externally imposed by those 
wielding power and controlling the resources. The latter are seen in 
general arising from the political and economic plans and policies of 
the ruling group/coalitions. Politically induced macro-stressors are 
induced in the life of populace directly by formulating policies that 
center on the power interests of politicians subscribing to a party 
ideology, and indirectly by influencing the socio-economic conditions 
through manipulative strategies of the bureaucratic agents, such as 
the arrests of non-guilty on the basis of religion and caste during 
riots, framing of persons into criminal cases to shut their voices. 
Such manipulative tactics are not confined to India. These are adopted 
by almost all countries sometime explicitly and sometime 
surreptitiously and are practiced at the international, national and 
local levels of governance. 

The politically induced macro-social stressors have detrimental 
effects on the lives of most common persons, their cognitions, affects 
and behaviour, making them feel resigned to fate, apathetic, helpless, 
and powerless. The perceptions of macro-social stressors are widely 
shared as these tend to impact adversely the lives of a sizeable 
population. These stressors influence the well being of populace on 
a daily basis even if a person is not located in proximity to the stressor. 
These can be in the remote or immediate context, but do make 
reference to spatial and temporal immediacy and coping. 


Coping: Socio-Psychological Perspectives 

Researchers have used a number of perspectives over the years to 
understand stress and coping. Coping is central to the management 
of stress inducing situations. When the individuals are under constant 
stress, real or anticipatory, politically induced or otherwise, it makes 
extra demands on their resources. The stress state is painful to persons 
and they desire prevention or relief, or else cope with. They have 
the option of using an array of overt and covert coping strategies. 
The development of coping as a problem solving behaviour has 
highlighted the role of cognition, as the person has to appraise the 
stressor as relevant and threatening to oneself (Lazarus and Launier, 
1978). The stressed person appraises the situation and evaluates one’s 
coping resources and options, or the individual appraises the strength 
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of own concern, and determines the extent to which one can 
successfully cope with the stressor using the available individual 
resources. 

Researches in early eighties employed in general a mechanistic 
perspective to examine the impact of social stressors on individuals 
(Solantaus, 1991). It has been assumed that a strong objective stressor 
generated powerful subjective experience of being threatened, and 
reduced psychological well-being. Somewhat differently, Boehnke, 
Frindte, Hamilton, Melnikov, Solantaus, and Unterbruner (1992) 
argued that the appraisal of macro-social stressors was just not an 
individual process, but was strongly influenced by the higher order 
social system, such as, peer groups, social class, and culture as a whole. 
The social circumstances of an individual are extremely important 
in determining how a particular stressor will be appraised and 
subsequently coped with. The primary appraisals as well as 
reappraisals symbolize group-specific stereotypes. The potentially 
stressed individual and the social units (groups, organizations and 
societies) in which she/he lives and functions are the complex systems, 
where social processes are regulated analogous to individual processes. 
Group-related, collective, or societal processes of information 
processing and appraisal and organization of action and activity are 
interconnected in forms of socially organized communication and 
interaction. Frindte (1993) took a radical position in proclaiming 
that feelings of macro-social stress are social constructions. A society 
with all its knowledge, values, norms, myths, etc., offers to its 
members a certain opportunity space for social constructions of 
reality, whose more specific determinants are prescribed by 
interpretation communities. Appraisal has thus a strong social 
dimension needing different conceptualization and model, and/or 
extension of the earlier models. Latack, Kinicki, and Prussia (1995) 
stressed the need of viewing coping as a dynamic process having non- 
recursive relationships with other constructs (chosen coping strategies 
may impact cognitive assessment of the situation, which may in 
turn impact the choices of coping strategies). 

Holahan, Moos, Holahan, and Brenny (1997) have broadened the 
resource model and argued that social support has a key role in 
contemporary model of depression. Social stressors may erode coping 
efforts just as social support enhances them (Ebata and Moos, 1994). 
One needs to examine both the positive and negative aspects, as support 
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and conflict tend to co-occur. The use of different types of coping 
strategies is reported in some studies. Hudek-Knezevic, and Kardum 
(2000) have tested the structural approach and transactional model on 
116 (23-58 yrs) women, and reported cognitive appraisal having 
important effects on adaptational outcomes and situational coping 
efforts. It also has a mediating role between some coping resources 
and adaptational outcomes. Benign, Swift, Sanger, Smith, et al., (1999) 
ina study of 67 residents (23-74 years) found that following a hurricane, 
coping efficacy emerged as a strong predictor of general as well as 
trauma related distress. Lost resources directly influenced general 
distress, social support, optimism and coping self-efficacy, while coping 
self-efficacy perceptions mediated the relationship between the loss of 
resources and trauma related distress, social support trauma, optimism, 
and general distress. Tram, and Cole (2001) observed that the life events 
and depressive symptoms can be mediated by self-perceived 
competence. Appraisal of threat is more central than controllability, 
and dispositional and situational coping strategies exert weak effects 
on immediate outcomes. Highly controlled Participants are found to 
demonstrate more coping efficacy, report less anxiety than low 
controls, and are higher on task oriented coping and lower on 
emotional coping (Endler, Speer, Johnson and Flett, 2000). In another 
Prospective study of 194 adolescents (mean age 13.9 yrs), Seiffge- 
Krenke, and Klessinger (2000) noted that most adolescents use adaptive 
coping, but a small subgroup do use avoidant-coping, as they showed 
higher depressive symptoms. The role of stressful event duration is 
found to be an indicator of coping effectiveness in young adults. They 
used different coping strategies for different types of stressors, namely, 
interpersonal problems, role strains, illnesses, and transitional 
experiences (Harnish, Aseline and Gore, 2000). Kobus, and Reye (2000) 
tested 158 low income 10th graders, and found the use of active coping 
quite frequent followed by family social support, self-reliance and 
behaviour avoidance. Coping can also vary because of differences in 
peer experiences of different students, In an examination of 249 7th 
graders, Bowker, Bukowski, Hymel, and Sippola (2000) noted that 
those who are more aggressive perceive more control over their peer 
hassles, those who are more withdrawn perceive limited control, use 
fewer negative and problem-focused strategies, and more emotion- 
focused strategies. In a recent research, Hammermeister, and Burton 
(2001) have observed that stress, coping and appraisal components of 
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Lazarus model do predict both cognitive and somatic state-anxiety 
better than individual component models. The perceived threat 
accounts for a greater percent of variance in cognitive and somatic 
anxiety than perceived control or coping resources. 


Concerns of Young People: Reflections 


Social scientists have recognized many similarities in the concerns of 
young people working in small groups as well as across the nations. 
There are differences however, in their approaches and perspectives 
(e.g., Some work for self-interest by focusing on themselves as 
individuals, while some took families along, and some others 
compromised). Young people particularly the university and college 
students represent, vocal, dynamic elite groups, and often serve as a 
reference group to the younger cohort. It is believed that a knowledge 
of their social concerns, the way they prioritize them and how they 
cope with these could be of immense use in understanding the nature 
of future problem solvers (Aalto, Tirrel and Klentz, 1992). In a study 
of 643 senior high school students, Frydenberg, and Rowley (1996) 
noted that when the general and social issues are assessed together, the 
social issues do not get precedence. The work, employment and family 
relationships are of greater concern to students than the social issues. 
However, if assessed in absolute terms, students show quite a high 
concern about social issues, such as third world poverty. The concerns 
of the youth thus need to be examined within their context of 
functioning (Boehnke, et al., 1992), as the responses are likely to reflect 
predominantly the prevalent thinking, feelings and actions of the 
particular group at that time, in that context and oriented towards set 
goals and objectives. Frydenberg, and Rowley (1996) have drawn a 
distinction between social issues that affect personal future life and 
those affecting global life, and conducted a study on students enrolled 
in different faculties in a tertiary setting in Australia, about their 
concern with social issues and how they cope with these. They reported 
significant differences between strategies adopted in relation to personal 
and global concerns. While there are no gender specific differences in 
relation to issues, there are significant differences in the way of coping. 


Politically Induced Macro-Social Stressors: Evidence 


Politically induced macro-social stressors are found inherent to one’s 
social and organizational functioning in the contemporary world, as 
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many of these have unpalatable and disturbing consequences. Earlier 
research interest in the area can be traced to the study of how an 
anticipated event in the macro-social and political domain influenced 
the psychological well-being of young people (Beardsley and Mack 
1982), if not to the survey and interview studies on adolescents’ 
response to the Cuban missile crisis. They considered nuclear war as 
a source of adolescents’ worry, and found it related to their age, 
gender and emotionality (Hamilton, Van-Mouwerik, Oetting and 
Beauvais, 1988). However, Joseph, Cairns and McCollam (1993) in 
their study of 11-year-old primary children did not find evidence 
of political violence causing stress. In a comparative study of 
Australian students with worldwide data, Boyd, Kostanski, Gullone, 
Olendik, and Shek (2000) highlighted the relevance of cultural 
differences as the socio-political climates invariably induced changes 
in the local context. In the current world scenario, one has examples 
of terrorism of 9/11, Afghanistan, Iraq, Palestine-Israel and Kashmir 
and many more. 

In a country like India where political and economic crises 
frequently induced macro-social stressors in the life of groups and 
individuals, a probe into the operation of these stressors and their 
effects is vital, though missing. There are numerous stressors having 
direct and indirect impact on the quality of life of people. Students 
as a group also are victims of these. Few studies in the literature have 
focused on psychosocial processes governing the operation of social 
stressors, like unemployment, corruption, etc., and are rare in the 
Indian social context to explain how people dealt with the 
anticipatory threat of these. In general, these cause stress and persons 
in different cultural contexts cope with these differently. Chatterjee, 
Bhattacharya, and Bhattacharya (1978) discussed the role of 
environmental situations, like military aggression, economic 
conditions, industrialization and social change as possible stressors 
in psychosomatic illness. Bhujanga and Zubair (1979) examined the 
impact of cyclonic stress on psychiatric morbidity. Kapil (1990) 
studied the pattern of psychological tension among 400 students (both 
male and female undergraduate and post-graduates). He found that 
students have maximum tension because of the lack of employment 
opportunities, and the minimum tension because of the recurrent 
financial resources. Caplan, Naidu, and Tripathi (1985) examined the 
issue of person-environment fit in the experience of stress, and found 
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coping associated with positive affect, whereas defense was associated 
with negative affect. Coping in the form of problem diagnosis tends 
to buffer some of the negative effects of the person-environment fit. 
Coping acts as a buffer when the stressors are perceived controllable. 

Boehnke, Frindte, Reddy, and Singhal (1992) compared university 
and college undergraduates in six countries (USA, Australia, Germany, 
Finland, USSR and India) for their worries and cultural stereotypes. 
They noted culture-specific worries and stereotypes used by students 
for their own as well as other groups, indicating the prominence of 
different macro-social stressors in different countries, and the use of 
different approaches to deal with these. In another study, Boehnke, 
et al., (1992) explored if a threat of war or other global threats could 
be conceptualized as macro-social stressors. They concluded that the 
threat of war, and particularly of nuclear threat constitutes a macro- 
social stressor, with the stipulation that attention should be given 
to the quality of the stressor and the mode of coping. Plante, and 
Manuel (1992) observed that civil war can be a stressor in which 
effects of age, religious faith and attitudes towards war become 
important considerations. Ryan, and Twibell (2000) have found the 
experience of studying abroad as a stressor of concern to students 
affecting their health. Abramovitch, Schreier, and Koren (2000) 
reported that among the American medical college students in Israel, 
the perceived stress and coping are found related to their ability to 
make adjustment in a medical college. The stress is not higher because 
of their being in a foreign country per se, but perhaps because of its 
interaction with the demanding course they are in. Misra, McKean, 
West, and Russo (2000) tested 249 students (mean age 21 yrs), and 67 
faculty (mean age 42 yrs) and found considerable mismatch in 
perceptions as well as in reactions to their academic stress. Seiffge- 
Krenke (2000) has been able to identify in a study of 94 adolescents 
(13-19 years) and their mothers strong relationship between critical 
life events and daily stressors, but did not find the type of stressor 
having a consistent relation with adolescent symptomology. Utsey, 
Ponterotto, Reynolds, and Cancelli (2000) compared 137 females and 
76 male college students (17-60 years old) and noted that women 
preferred avoidance coping for racism experienced on a personal level. 
They found in case of African-American students in general, seeking 
social support and racism proved to be the best predictors of racism 
related stress, while life satisfaction and self-esteem are best predicted 
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by avoidance coping. Stress and coping are found to vary across year 
of school, institutions, course of study, socio-economic status, and 
gender. The individual differences are found to characterize indeed 
the coping flexibility across different real-life stress events (Cheng, 
2001), and need to be given due consideration. 


Issues in Focus - 


Universities are situated in India as a matter of planned national 
development in different geographic regions of the country to facilitate 
equitable social, educational, and economic development. Some areas 
are however, socially and politically more volatile than others. The 
volatile events in the outer socio-political context adversely impact 
the educational context, leading to frequent student disturbances on 
political lines, and strikes, etc. This in itself operates as a constraint 
on some students and their families to enrol or not in such an 
institution. They are apprehensive of the potential threat/harm 
resulting from occasional disturbances and closures, etc. Many of 
those who enrol not having much to choose from live under constant 
fear and threat of disruptions. Fear and apprehensions are even more 
for the females and those in residence. The universities thus attract 
students having different personal and social characteristics to enrol 
in their programmes/courses. It seems thus logical to address the 
issue of differences in perceptions of the politically induced macro- 
social stressors by students, because of the differences in the situating 
of the university they are enrolled in (high or low volatile region), 
type of the student population served by them, gender of the student, 
and the course of study. It also probed into the diverse coping 
strategies used by students to deal with these stressors at the individual 
and collective levels, and if the chosen coping strategies are 
differentially related to their socio-personal characteristics (Rizvi, 
1999). 


Choice of Setting and Sample 


The sample for the study had been drawn from three universities, 
two located in the capital of the country (both in the south, called 
now as A and B), and yet attracting somewhat different types of student 
population, and a third one located in a district town (called now as 
C), known for its high volatility for communal and other politically 
engineered events in the region. Only the students from faculties of 
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arts and science have been included, as they have had fairly compatible 
curricular experiences during their schooling. A total of 480 
students were identified by using incidental sampling technique. This 
included 160 students from each university, of which 80 were from 
arts and 80 from science faculties, with 40 males and 40 females in 
each group. 


Materials 


Stressors 


This research began with an attempt to evolve a consensually agreed 
set of politically induced macro-social stressors among male and female 
university students registered in different courses of study. Stressors 
(used as stimulus) have been identified and selected on the basis of 
open reports and discussions with representative university students. 
Students have been approached individually during their free time, 
and explained the objective of discussion. At the first stage a total of 
50 students were contacted. They were briefed on how our lives in 
the contemporary period were entangled into political and economic 
webs to suit the decision making of those in power and ruling us; 
how various macro-social stressors emanated from poor political and 
economic policies and decisions and affected us, and how the rulers 
that be, tend to succeed in wishing them away, despite their fully 
knowing that these are controllable to a good extent at the policy 
level. Each student was asked individually to list 3-5 events/situations 
in their context, which they consider stressful, and write a line or 
two about the way in which each of these appear to be politically 
motivated. This yielded a list of more than 50 events. 

A content analysis of the written text and the list of events showed 
that eleven of these events are found stressful by more than 70 percent 
of students, and fit into the definition of politically induced macro- 
social stressors. These were—communal outbreaks, unemployment, 
corruption, political exploitation, erosion of moral values, 
environmental degradation, low academic standards, lack of social 
standards, poverty and economic instability, inter-group rivalries in 
institutions, and overpopulation. This list was given to three experts 
to judge the contents for appropriately fitting into the definition of 
politically induced stressors. An inter-rater agreement of 0.94 was 
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reached. The list of eleven stressors has been used as stimulus material 
for data collection. The task consisted for each student individually to 
rank each of the eleven stressors in terms of the threat posed on a ten 
point scale ranging from most threatening to least threatening (10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1) once for oneself as an individual, and a second time 
as a member of a student group (collectivity). 


Coping Strategies 
Coping strategies have been operationalized as the organized 
sequence of various activities by which an individual student 
mobilized the needed personal and group resources to cope with a 
stressor and alleviate the stress. McCrae (1984) emphasized the 
situational aspects of coping, while Bolger (1990) saw it as a 
personality disposition. The Jaloweic Coping Style Scale (Jaloweic, 
Murphy and Powers, 1984) was adopted for use and pre-tested on 50 
students. The item-analysis showed that out of the original 40 items, 
students in the Indian setting were able to comprehend and relate to a 
total of 27 items. The 27 items were thus used in the final testing, 
which depicted different ways of coping with stressful situations in 
daily life, and covered numerous aspects of behaviour. The scale used 
a three point response format as never (coded as 1), sometime (coded 
as 2), and often (coded as 3). A principal component analysis and 
varimax rotation yielded 7 factors explaining 53.1 percent of variance. 
These have been used as seven coping strategy types, and are depicted 
below: 

Confrontive: Confronting the situation, facing the problem, and 
constructive problem solving. 

Palliative: Ways used to control or reduce stress that made one 
feel better. 

Emotive: Relevant to release and express emotions, and to ventilate 
one’s feelings. 

Evasive: Dealing with avoiding and evading activities of the person. 

Optimistic: Dealing with positive thinking, positive outlook and 
comparisons. 

Pragmatic: Focusing on practical and concrete things and concerned 
with results rather than words. 

Fatalistic: Focusing on pessimism, helplessness and feeling of having 
little or no control over the situation. 
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Students are required to judge the use of a coping strategy 
once at the individual level, and a second time at the group level. 
The data obtained on the coping strategies have thus made use of 
the two perspectives: 1. Self-perspective (How often you 
used the coping strategy as an individual?), and; 2. Collective 
perspective (How often you used this coping strategy at the group 
level?). 


Socio-Personal Characteristics 


This includes information on the education of mother and father, their 
annual income, religion, and if the student has been an active participant 
in some political activity on campus. 


Procedure 


All data had been obtained during individual sessions with each student 
in the hostel premises or in other free time. A complete clarification 
had been given to each student about the objectives of research. They 
were assured of the confidentiality of the expressed views, and that 
there were no right or wrong answers. 

A combination of parametric and non-parametric techniques of 
statistical analysis have been used to analyze the data. 


Findings 


Perceived threat from macro-social stressors at the individual and 
collective levels 

The means, and standard deviations on the eleven stressors 
for students as individuals and as members of group are included 
in Table 6.1. 

The means for all the stressors are found at higher than 50 percent 
level both for the individual as well as the collective ratings, indicating 
that in general these stressors are perceived intensely threatening and 
psychologically painful. The means ranged between 5.87 and 7.59 at 
the individual, and between 6.29 and 7.84 at the collective level. The 
comparison of means revealed that the different stressors pose different 
levels of psychological threat to students at the individual and collective 
levels. The data also show a good deal of similarity in the pattern of 
ranking of stressors at the two levels. 
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Table 6.1 
Means and SD on Macro-Social Stressors 

Stressors Individual Level Collective Level 
E Men SD 
Communal Outbreaks 6.37 2.89 6.81 2.75 
Unemployment 7.46 2.69 7.79 2.41 
Corruption 7.59 2.58 7.60 2.50 
Political Exploitation 6.26 2.81 7.04 2.60 
Erosion of Moral Values 6.76 2.72 6.52 2.63 
Environmental Degradation 6.76 2.60 6.70 2.58 
Low Academic Standards 6.75 2.84 6.77 2.60 
Lack of Social Standards 6.55 2.92 6.65 2.68 
Poverty and Economic Instability 6.82 2.84 6.29 2.44 
Inter-group Rivalries 5.87 2.82 6.56 2.58 
Overpopulation 7.46 2.76 7.84 2.42 


The computation of percentages for the most threatening and least 
threatening stressors show that at the individual level students perceive 
five macro-social stressors as most threatening. These are: 
unemployment (34.8%), overpopulation (34.4%), corruption (32.7%), 
low academic standards (24.2%), and erosion of moral values (22.3%). 
The same stressors are perceived least threatening by a very low percent 
of students. The three social macro-stressors perceived most threatening 
by the lowest percent of students are—inter-group rivalries in 
institutions (11.9%), political exploitation (16.0%), and communal 
outbreaks (19.8%). The three macro-social stressors perceived as most 
threatening, but having medium ranks are—lack of social standards 
(21.9%), poverty and economic instability (21.9%), and environmental 
degradation (21.7%). At the collective level, students perceived as most 
threatening the five macro-social stressors of overpopulation (35.6%), 
unemployment (34.2%), corruption (33.3%), political exploitation 
(25.4%), and communal outbreaks (22.5%). The same stressors are 
perceived least threatening by the lowest percent in the sample. Inter- 
group rivalries in the institutions has the lowest rank (14.8%), followed 
by the lack of social standards (17.3%). 

Quite a good congruence has thus been noted between the 

perceptions of threat at the individual and collective levels. What is 
felt harmful for oneself has also been considered harmful for other 
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students, indicating that individual cognitive evaluations, appraisals 
and reappraisal of global threat are codetermined by using the available 
social representations. Students perhaps find the social values, norms, 
and attitudes of their reference group quite challenging to be protected 
as compared to the adult groups. In a study on coping with social 
issues, Frydenberg, and Lewis (1993) also observed congruence between 
ratings of personal and social issues. They reported that students 
concerned with care and other issues relevant to their life are equally 
concerned about social issues, such as third world poverty and nuclear 
threat. 

Unemployment, overpopulation and corruption have been seen 
as the most threatening politically induced macro-social stressors, at 
both the levels. Unemployment affects the individual relatively more, 
while overpopulation adds to the problems of everyone at the same 
time. Perhaps these are also seen as interlinked, like the unemployment 
becomes highly threatening with ever increasing population gulping 
the available resources (Hamilton, Hoffman, Broman and Rauma, 
1993; Grimes, 1994), and the corruption increases as the people 
undergoing threat resort to practices of bribery, favouritism, 
nepotism, etc. to accomplish their goals. Employment is the basis 
for earning one’s living and for being respected in most economies of 
today, characterized by material and economic values. 
Unemployment prospects thus tend to threaten one’s future life 
perspective. Researches on unemployment report impairment of 
psychological and physical well-being for the majority of the 
unemployed (Feather, 1990; Mortimer, 1991). Students at the 
university level are the potential entrants into the job market. To 
them employment is relevant and is an immediate need, but the 
high rates of unemployment, stagnant job market, and covert as well 
as Open corrupt practices threaten their access to opportunities and 
goal achievement, and make them encounter stress at the cognitive, 
affective and behavioural levels. Unemployment by itself has been 
recognized by researchers as a highly stressful life event (Dohrenwend 
and Dohrenwend, 1981), in which anxiety tends to peak relatively 
early (Jackson, Stafford, Banks and Warr, 1983). The unemployed 
adolescents showed a higher incidence (30-40%) of experiencing severe 
emotional problems (Kuzmanovic, 1985), and unemployed university 
graduates reported more depressive symptoms compared to the 
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employed samples (Feather, 1989). Fryer, and Warr (1984) noted that 
unemployment caused in people severe depression, drug abuse, self- 
doubts, and increased mental and financial problems. According to 
Warr, Jackson, arid Banks (1988) job seeking has particularly negative 
impact on the psychological health of the unemployed who continue 
to look for employment without success. Jahan, and Hasan (1987) 
compared the stressful events for Indians and Americans and noted 
cultural differences between the two groups, as Indians scored 
consistently higher than Americans. High psychological tension among 
male and female under and post-graduates, because of the lack of 
employment opportunities in India has been reported by Kapil (1990). 
Job search involves putting oneself on the line (Pickman, 1994). 
Individuals are concerned about not being treated fairly. They suspect 
they will be judged harshly, evaluated critically and ultimately rejected. 
The stressing characteristic of unemployment is commonly attributed 
to decrease in the quality of environment, like low mastery over the 
environment, disruption in social networks, fewer goals and task 
demands, large chunk of unused time and fewer opportunities of 
making social contacts. The putting up of students with long waits of 
unemployment requires continuous adaptational efforts to eliminate 
the jobless state as well as emotional coping to alleviate the distressful 
experience (Lazarus, 1991). 

The perception of overpopulation as a stressor has been an expected 
finding, as in the post-independence period the population of the 
country has risen at an alarming rate. Students are aware of its alacrity 
and repercussions, and are distressed about the lack of political will to 
take some concrete steps in this direction. Rather the political parties 
see the rising population as their vote banks. Pai Panadikar, and 
Shanker (1994) noted that “each identity-bound group, whether 
religious or ethnic, caste or linguistic, social or political, feels that its 
safety lies in the numbers and percentages; the moment its demographic 
leverage decreases, its importance and influence in government suffers 
and its vital interests are at stake”. Welch and Miewald (1983) 
acknowledged the problem of overpopulation and the breakdown of 
ozone layer as prominent global threats. A higher incidence of physical 
and psychological symptoms associated with crowding and noise has 
been noted by other researchers. Hollingsworth (1995) highlighted 
the possible adverse effects of population on environment. People are 
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also found using social withdrawal as a strategy to cope with the stress 
of crowding (Evans, Rhee, Forbes, Allen, et al., 2000). Environmental 
degradation and pollution are noted as cause of stress by Matthies, 
Hoger, and Guski (2000). Students perceiving corruption as a highly 
threatening stressor appraise that its control is fundamental to ensure 
the functioning of the academic processes, in which all should have an 
even level field to compete. As of now, many of the students are 
constantly worried about not having a fair chance to prove their merit 
and competence and to achieve a meaningful future. They are 
apprehensive about being situated in a context where those meeting 
the minimum prescribed conditions and having the power/resources 
to get a favourable decision tend to succeed quite often. 

The communal outbreaks and political exploitation are perceived 
as most stressful by a relatively lower percent, as for many these 
operate in a relatively remote context, and have lower spatial and 
temporal relevance for students in general as compared to 
unemployment, overpopulation and corruption. These pose threats 
to the individual safety of some, as it has more immediate relevance 
for them than others, because of the frequency of recurrence of such 
riots in the regions of the country they are in (Boehnke, et al., 1992). 
The perceived threat from lower academic standards seems to be a 
consequence of the inefficient and poor management at the 
institutional level, lack of quality in teaching, and inadequate study 
efforts made by students. The threat gets accentuated at times by the 
inter-group rivalries rooted in the outer society. Students are 
commonly confronted with inadequate infrastructure, unhygienic 
conditions of campus and hostels, poor quality of food supplies, 
indifference of teachers towards teaching and students, administrative 
inaction, which together lower down the academic standards. The 
deteriorating standards of behaviour at the individual level, and the 
use of contradictory social norms by authorities to legitimize their 
actions have been found stressful resulting at times in psychosomatic 
problems (Chatterjee, et al., 1978). Students are quite aware of the 
social reality that a large segment of the population is living below 
poverty line, because of the limited and unevenly distributed resources. 
As they are young, optimistic and willing to do something positive 
towards better utilization of resources, they are more touched and 
feel stressed. Those coming from lower economic classes suffer chronic 
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stress because of poverty, unemployment, lack of daily necessities, 
health care, and hygienic conditions, etc. 


Institution, Gender and Course of Study: Variations 
The variations in the perceptions of macro-social stressors of students 
by institution, course of study and gender are computed by using 


analysis of variance procedure. The obtained F values are listed in 
Table 6.2, and discussed below. 


Table 6.2 
F values on Perceived Threat from Macro-Social Stressors 


Variables I Type Course Gender ITx ITx Course x ITx 
DF (2,478) (1,478) (1,479) Course Gender Gender Course 


(2,478) (2,478) x Gender 
H 11.82** 3.11 4.62* 10.02** 4.15* 2.34 2.79 
2 3.75" 4,73* 2.28 G 20%. 13. 284% 3.90* LS 
3 3.94* 1.19 5.28* 3.86* 1.67 SCC 3.60 
4 0.82 1.14 0.93 1.15 0.96 1.11 1.26 
5 Farr 0.08 2.62 1.07 0.01 0.12 0.86 
6 13.88 2.87 0.03 0.37 0.15 3.49 1.37 
7 6.57** 0.92 11.64** 3.06* 2.94 2.22 1.51 
8 1.16 SE: -83419 0.93 0.87 0.90 1.92 
9 7.58" 1.02 1.02 3.31" 0.91 0.27 0.32 
10 3.96" 0.57 1.18 3.14* 0.97 1.52 1.14 
11 2.03 1.38 0.30 2.41 2.09 0.98 1.31 


* p < 0.05 ** p < 0.01 IT = Institution Type 


Institutional Variations 


Students from the three universities differed from each other 
significantly in their perceptions of the threats arising from communal 
out breaks, unemployment, corruption, erosion of moral values, 
environmental degradation, low academic standards, poverty and 
economic instability, and inter-group rivalries in institutions. The 
students in university C perceived higher threat from communal 
outbreaks than those in university A and B (the mean differences 
being 0.33 and 1.41). The computation of ‘t’ values showed differences 
significant at 1 percent level between the means for university A and 
B, and B and C (ts= 3.50 and 4.54), but not between A and C. On 
unemployment, students of university A perceived the highest threat, 
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followed by B, and C (mean higher by 0.60 and 0.75 points). The ‘t’ 
values are found significant at 5 percent level for differences between 
A and B, and B and C (ts =2.00 and 2.41), but not between B and C. 
On corruption, students in all three universities reported higher threat 
(means between 7.22 and 8.00). The ‘t?’ values are significant at 5 
percent level for differences between A and B (t = 2.34) only. On 
erosion of moral values, students of university A perceived higher 
threat than those in B, and C (mean being higher by 1.30 and 0.57 
points). The differences have been found statistically significant 
between A and B, and B and C (ts=4.41 and 2.40), but not between 
A and C. The means also differ significantly on environmental 
degradation between university A and B, and B and C (ts= 5.01 and 
3.85), and not between B and C. On lower academic standards only 
the differences between A and B are found significant (t= 2.93), with 
the highest threat being perceived by those in university A (M=6.77). 
The students of university C perceived the most threat from poverty 
and economic instability, as compared to B, and A (mean being higher 
by 0.56 and 0.59 points), but the mean differences are not significant. 
University A has more of inter-group rivalry instances, than B and C 
(mean being higher by 0.54 and 0.72 points). The differences are 
significant only between A and C (t= 2.27). Overall, university A 
students experienced the highest threat emanating from corruption, 
political exploitation, erosion of moral values, environmental 
degradation, lower academic standards, and inter-group rivalries, while 
university C has such threatening experiences from communal 
outbreaks, and poverty and economic instability. Of course, to some 
extent the variations are a corollary to the differences in the type of 
the student population attracted, the location, and organizational 
ethos, This concurs with the view that student cognitions and 
behavioural acts are not independent of the context they inhabit. 


Course of Study Related Variations 

Students enrolled in science and arts differ from each other in the 
perception of unemployment and lack of social standards. 
Unemployment has been found harsher by students in arts than in 
science (mean difference of 0.44 points), although both scored much 
above the 50 percent level. Students in arts also find the lack of 
social standards more painful than those in science (mean higher by 
0.65 points). 
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Gender Variations 


Males and females reported evenly threatening experiences on most 
macro-social stressors. The females experience higher stress than males 
because of the missing social standards (mean higher by 0.70 points), 
as it threatens their physical and emotional security. The females feel 
more threatened than males by communal outbreaks (mean higher 
by 0.54 points), corruption (mean higher by 0.52 points), and lack of 
academic standards (mean higher by 0.86 points). The females are under 
higher pressure to conform to family norms and personal values than 
the males, and a high desire to do better to justify their time and money 
investment. 


Institution x Course of Study x Gender 


Some significant differences have been found in the perceptions of 
macro-social stressors intertwined across institutions, course of study, 
and gender and are meaningful. The arts students in universities A 
and B perceived significantly higher threat arising from communal 
outbreaks than science (mean differences being 0.59 and 0.67), while 
in university C science students felt more threatened (mean higher 
by 1.00 points) by it; and in all institutions, females felt more 
threatened by it than males (means higher by 0.35, 2.00 and 0.67 
points). On unemployment, arts students in universities A and B 
reported higher threat than science (mean higher by 0.76 and 1.37), 
but in university C it was true of science students (mean difference 
of 0.60 points). In universities A and B the females felt more 
threatened by unemployment than males (means higher by 0.25 and 
1.10 points), but in university C males felt more threatened (mean 
higher by 0.30). Males in arts, and females in science in all institutions 
felt more threatened by the prospect of unemployment than their 
counterparts (mean differences being 0.36 and 1.21). The female 
arts students in university A are found more stressed than males 
(mean higher by 0.18), but the males in science reported higher 
stress (mean higher by 0.15 points). In university B females in arts 
as well as in science reported higher stress of impending unemployment 
(mean higher by 0.15 and 2.25 points), while in C science females 
scored higher than males (mean higher by 1.53 points), and arts 
males scored higher (mean difference of 1.73) than females. The 
effects of corruption are perceived in a significantly different manner 
by male and female students in the three institutions, and also in 
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interaction with discipline of study, and gender. Corruption has been 
found most stressful by students in university A, followed by C, and 
B (mean difference of 0.45 and 0.78). In university A, females in arts 
are under more stress than males (mean difference of 0.22), but in B 
and C, females in science (mean differences of 0.78 and 2.12)) are more 
stressed than their male counterparts. Females in science report the 
highest stress on account of corruption, followed by males and females 
in arts (means higher by 0.77 and 0.96 points). Males in science 
experience the lowest threat from corruption (M= 7.11), who in 
addition to their higher academic competence know the ways of getting 
their work done. The erosion of moral values is found bothering to 
the students of three institutions to different extents, A being the 
highest and B the lowest (mean differences being 1.30 and 0.58). 
Students of three institutions sense the pain of the environmental 
degradation, but not equally because of differences in the location 
and surroundings. This has also been found in interaction with the 
course of study and gender. Students in university A rate the 
environmental degradation most stressing followed by C and B (mean 
higher by 1.00 and 1.47 points). The females in arts (mean higher by 
0.47), and males in science (mean higher by 0.39) perceive higher threat 
of environmental degradation than their counterparts. The low 
academic standards are found significantly more stressful by arts than 
science students in university A, and by science students in B and C 
(mean differences being 0.62, 0.82 and 0.54 respectively). In all 
universities the females remain more stressed than males (mean 
differences being 1.50, 0.44 and 0.23 respectively). Poverty and 
economic instability are found psychologically more painful by arts 
students in universities A and B than science (mean differences being 
0.42 and 0.97), whereas in C it has been true more of science students 
(mean higher by 0.61 points). The arts students in A and B also find 
inter-group rivalries causing more pain to them than those in science 
(means higher by 0.24 and 0.35 points), whereas in C, it has been true 
for science students (mean difference being 1.08). 

The macro-social stressors of unemployment, corruption, erosion 
of moral values, environmental degradation, low academic standards 
and inter-group rivalries in institutions have been perceived more 
threatening by students in university A, as its location made it the 
hub of a variety of activities, exposing students to active media and 
information from multiple sources. On the contrary, university C 
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happens to be located in an area prone to frequent communal 
outbreaks. It attracts students from relatively poorer families, who 
remain highly vulnerable to the anticipated threat of the communal 
outbreaks and poverty and economic instability. They are at a 
disadvantage to begin with and would be put to further disadvantage, 
if communal riots take place, by the delayed academic sessions due 
to closure and tension in the town. In a study of Indian children 
affected by communal riots (Centre for Study of Society and 
Secularism, 1994), vivid portrayals are provided of the trauma and 
concomitant feelings of revenge, fear, resignation and confusion 
experienced by children, and the economic and personal losses suffered 
by the families. In the aftermath, children have little faith in the law 
and order structure of the society. Similar have been the experiences 
of terrorism (Singh, 1991). In a study on how people cope with 
poverty, Kuo (2001) observed that most of the poor have to reside 
in buildings, which are not environment friendly to life. There is no 
nearby greenery, and they tend to feel more handicapped in facing 
major issues, as they find these more severe, less soluble and more 
long lasting. 


Coping Strategies at Individual and Collective Levels 


The means and standard deviations on the seven coping strategies used 
at the individual and collective level are included in Table 6.3. 

As expected, students preferred and used some coping strategies 
more frequently than others, but they are using all strategies at more 
than 50 percent level. The pattern of use at the individual and collective 
levels illustrated in fact a good deal of similarity. At both the levels, 
confrontive strategy has been the most preferred and used. It appears 
that since the students here dealt with anticipatory threat from stressors 
at an abstract level, they chose a strategy at that level itself both for 
oneself as individual and as member of the group. The second most 
preferred strategy has not been same at the two levels. It is the emotive 
strategy at the level of individual, and evasive at the collective level. 
Students have perhaps the high need of releasing tension at the 
individual level, and thus used emotive strategy. At the group level 
they find that they can delay solutions till others are ready. The group 
gave them physical and emotional security to defer immediate coping, 
and thus they remained evasive. The use of problem-focused and 
emotion-focused strategies has been found predominant by other 
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researchers as well (Billings and Moos, 1984, Schill and Beyler, 1992). 
The third preferred strategy has been evasive at the individual level 
and emotive at the collective level. Palliative and fatalistic are the other 
strategies used in that order at the individual level, and the fatalistic 
and palliative at the collective level. At both the levels, students 
preferred to use the optimistic and pragmatic strategies much less. 
They correctly visualized that the solutions to the macro-social 
stressors are not simple and forthcoming, and what they do may not 
be of much consequence. 

Students differ in the use of coping strategies by institutions, gender 
of student, and the discipline of study. The obtained F values are 
summarized in Table 6.4. 

More differences have been visible in the use of confrontive 
strategy at the individual than at the collective level. Students in the 
three institutions used the confrontive strategy differently both at 
the individual and collective level. The students in university A used 
it relatively more than B and C both at the individual and collective 
levels (mean differences between 0.12 and 0.68, refer Table 6.3). Males 
used it more than females at the individual, but not at the collective 
level. The mean differences are found significant at both levels 
between A and B (ts= 3.0 and 3.42), between B and C at the individual 
level (t= 2.41), and between A and C at the collective level (t= 2.18). 
In A and C, students enrolled in arts use it more than those in science, 
but in B science students use it more than those in arts. In all institutions 
males use it consistently more than females. Males enrolled in arts in 
all universities use it slightly more than their counterparts in science. 

Students in the three universities differ from each other in the use 
of palliative strategy at the two levels. At the individual level, the mean 
differences are found significant between A and B and between A and 
C (ts= 3.14 and 3.05). The students in B used this strategy more 
frequently, and students in A used it the least. At the collective level, 
students in B used it more than A and C, the mean differences being 
significant between A and B, and between A and C (ts= 3.53 and 2.56). 
The females use it significantly more than males. In A and C, females 
use it more than males, but in B males use it more than females. The 
females enrolled in arts as well as in science used palliative strategy 
more than similar males. The males differed significantly from females 

in the use of this strategy even at the collective level, with females 
using it more than males. In A and B students enrolled in arts use 
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palliative strategy more than those in science, but in C science students 
use it more than those in arts. 

Students enrolled in different institutions differed significantly also 
in the use of emotive and fatalistic strategies at the individual level. 
Those in A tend to use these more frequently than in B, and C. The t 
values are found significant for mean differences between A and B, 
and between A and C (ts= 2.70, 1.97, 2.37 and 2.78), but not between 
B and C. Males and females in arts and science used the emotive strategy 
evenly at both levels, but differed in the use of fatalistic strategy at the 
individual level. Females and arts students used it more often than 
males, and science students. No differences across institutions, gender, 
and course of study are found in the use of evasive and optimistic 
strategies either as individuals or as groups, despite the frequent use of 
these strategies. The pragmatic strategy has been used with equal 
frequency by both male and female students in three institutions at 
the level of individual self and group, but those registered in arts are 
found to be little more pragmatic than those in science. At the 
individual level, males in A and B used it less than females, while in C 
females used it less than males. As a group, science students in A appear 
to be more pragmatic than arts, whereas arts students are more 
pragmatic in B and C; in A and B females are found more pragmatic 
than males, while this has been true of males in C and in arts; and 
females in science demonstrated more pragmatism than their 
counterparts, 

Students thus demonstrate good deal of differences in the use of 
coping strategies to deal with many of the politically induced macro- 
social stressors, but more as individuals than as group/collectivities. 
There are differences between institutions, males and females and 
students enrolled in arts and science. Context specific differences in 
coping have been observed by Jose, D’Anna, Cafasso, Bryant, Chicker, 
Gein, and Zaczmer (1998), in an interesting study of 270 Russian and 
270 American 10-14 year olds. They reported that Russians and 
Americans both have equal levels of major life stress, but Russians 
have higher level of daily stress, and are more likely to use social 
support and problem solving than Americans and less of externalized 
coping. Students tend to make more use of confrontive, palliative, 
emotive and fatalistic strategies in case they perceived the threat 
relevant to them as individuals than as groups. The use of pragmatic 
strategy is found more at the group than at the individual level. The 
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evasive and optimistic strategies have been evenly used at both the 
levels. 

While the institutional differences reflect to a good extent the 
situational differences, such as the location of universities, their 
history, culture and ethos of functioning, the manner of implementing 
policies (all universities being central universities, have similar UGC 
guidelines and policies), the discipline and gender specific differences 
may have been an outcome of differences in students’ background 
factors, socialization at home and school, and their training. Some 
researchers have contested the effect of the volatility of the region as 
crucial in stress and coping. For example, Joseph, Cairns, and 
McCollam (1993) compared 57 primary school children living in an 
area of high political violence to 63 comparable children from an area 
of low political violence, and found no differences in their depression 
levels, thus undermining the role of a region being volatile or not. 
What needs to be recognized is the fact that while the well-being may 
be influenced by the actual levels of violence, how the person perceived 
the violence has lot of relevance (Cairns and Wilson, 1991). Particularly 
at the college level, students being more mature and outspoken they 
find stress and coping unavoidable. Females tend to use more emotive 
strategies and males use more problem-focused strategies. Verbal 
expression of worry has been considered acceptable for females, as it 
elicited helpful social support (Cohen and Wills, 1985) but not for 
males, although in a recent study of 250 undergraduates, Lepore, Ragan, 
and Jones (2000) observed that talking about acute stressors can 
facilitate adjustment through cognitive resolution. Jung (1993) 
examined the differences among 85 college students, of which 52 were 
females and 33 males. Those having higher stress used more avoidance 
coping. Females worry more than males and worrying has been found 
related to higher levels of physical and psychological symptoms. 
Holahan, Moos, Holahan, and Brenny (1997) found social context 
important both in depressive symptoms and in the choice of coping 
strategies. Lindquist, Carlsson, and Sjoden (2000) assessed the coping 
styles of a Swedish sample (18-29 yrs) on Jalowiec Coping Scale, and 
observed greater use of confrontive and emotive strategy. Young 
females used more optimistic, evasive, emotive and supportive coping. 
Gender differences are found significant on all scales, except the self- 
reliant. They recommended the use of different norms for different 
demographic groups, however. Sinha, Wilson, and Watson (2000) 
compared 118 Indian and 344 Canadian (16-25) students. They reported 
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Indians having less stress and using more emotion-focused strategies 
than Canadian students, thus illustrating socio-cultural differences in 
their perceptions and reactions. In a study of how adolescents from 
different communities (Australian, Colombian, German and 
Palestinian) cope with their concerns, Frydenberg, Lewis, Kennedy, 
Ardilla, Frindte, and Hannoun (2003) report that adolescents from 
different nations chose different coping strategies. Coping is 
community specific, and that coping programmes cannot be imported 
from one community to another. 

The findings showed that in terms of the transactional model of 
stress and coping (Lazarus and Folkman, 1984), there are personal 
and situational variations in the use of coping strategies, as well as 
some interesting interactions among these. Coping is a dynamic and 
ongoing process, and its nature changed from stage-to-stage, person- 
to-person, and situation-to-situation as one negotiated with the 
demands placed on one’s resources. The greater use of confrontive 
coping by males and of emotive and palliative coping by females 
suggests the active role of different socialization practices used for males 
and females by parents, teachers and significant others in the 
community. Males’ higher confronting behaviour and higher 
emotional expressiveness of females seem to be an outcome of the 
ongoing socialization process that has a beginning in early childhood 
itself (Balswick, 1979). Boys are told to face the reality with confidence 
and courage, and distance themselves from indulging in emotional 
expressions that characterizes femininity (Eisler and Blalock, 1991). 
This does not imply however, that females are weak copers and cannot 
confront reality. It should only be seen as an assertion of the social 
practice that females can overtly talk about their emotions and easily 
identify them without being labeled ‘weak’ (Greenglass, 1995). The 
gender differences are found to exist even at the group level, as the 
females found in collectivity social acceptance and thus 
psychological strength to confront with the stressful situations. In 
terms of the social identity theory (Tajfel and Turner, 1985) students 
in general see themselves as an in-group and define themselves as 
individuals in terms of the salient group membership. The 
collectivity of in-group gave them social support and positive self- 
esteem to discount the adverse effects of stressors (Duck and Silver, 
1990; Vaux, 1988). Moreover, individuals having high levels of 
perceived social support prove to be less vulnerable and more resistant 
to the adverse effects of stressors (Cohen and Wills, 1985). The use of 
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palliatives to cope with stress seems to be a natural response, as it 
helps one in feeling better to deal with the emotions accompanying a 
troubled transaction. Females being emotion oriented use it more 
frequently than males. As reported by Ben-zur, and Zeidner (1996) in 
times of crisis females tend to use diverse strategies. They use relatively 
more problem-focused and active coping to deal with the stress of 
crisis. While a larger proportion of students feel comfortable in being 
a member of a cohesive group, there have been some who derive 
comfort by projecting the blame on others and the situation. 

The use of emotive strategy being confined to individual level 
emerges as an interesting finding, suggesting the higher vulnerability 
of the individual than the group to emotions. The emotive coping 
required the making of efforts to modify the distress accompanying 
the perceived threat, either by denying that the threat exists or do 
something not completely logically defensible and not feel its adverse 
effects, like ignoring the problem or wishful thinking. Students by 
and large tend to use evasive coping to find immediate relief from the 
threat (Suls and Sanders, 1982). They found the evasive and avoidance 
strategies useful as these reduced the intensity of stress and controlled 
anxiety (Roth and Cohen, 1986). Also it is recognized that it may 
not be possible to confront every stressor. The absence of differences 
in the use of optimistic strategy at the individual and collective levels 
signifies that this strategy has been seen in general helpful in the 
maintenance of balanced psychological behaviour. Lepore, Ragan, and 
Jones (2000) argued that stressors cause emotional disturbance by 
challenging people’s basic and often optimistic beliefs about the self 
and the world, such as a sense of control, self-worth and coherence. In 
a study of 250 undergraduates, they found that talking about acute 
stressors could facilitate adjustment through cognitive resolution. 
This ensures positive thinking, approach and references. Optimism 
has been found associated with other positive strategies, such as 
seeking social support and emphasis on positive social situations 
by other researchers (Carver, Scheier and Weintraub, 1989; Fontaine, 
Manstead and Wagner, 1993). In another study, Carver, Pozo, Harris, 
Noreiga, Scheier, Robinson, Ketcham, Moffat, and Clark (1993) found 
optimism inversely related to distress at each point, even when 
controlling for prior distress. Similar results have been observed in an 
exploratory study of undergraduate students in one Indian university 
(Rizvi, 1994). Some researchers have found that the extent of one’s 
optimism at the individual and social level affects stress and coping 
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directly as well as indirectly in terms of the available social support 
(Dougall, Hyman, Hayward, Mcfeeley et al., 2001). A higher optimism 
may be intrinsic to higher social support. There are also individual 
differences observed in coping flexibility across different real-life 
stressful events. 

More differences have been observed in the use of pragmatic 
strategy at the collective than at the individual level, and in fact many 
arose from interactions among classifying variables validating the 
definition of pragmatism as a highly situational and flexible 
phenomenon. Arts students being fully aware of the softer nature of 
their course used pragmatic strategy much more readily than science 
students, They are cognizant of the bleak job prospects in the stagnant 
market and are prepared to negotiate their position or even undergo 
further training. The females use it even more than males, 
compromising with their situations, as they remained under greater 
pressure of household responsibilities, mobility restrictions and 
childcare difficulties (Gray, Lovejoy, Piotrkowski and Bond, 1990). 
Students used the pragmatic strategy more also because they knew 
that avoiding/denying the stressor may be short lived, and frequently 
doing so would not be possible and effective (Tanck and Robbins, 
1979; Folkman, Lazarus, Dunkel-Schetter, Delongis and Gruen1986). 
The use of pragmatic strategy provides greater control over the 
situation and flexibility to make appropriate action possible. Folkman 
and Lazarus (1985) also demonstrated that most individuals exhibited 
flexible ways of coping as they either tend to use more than one strategy 
in a given situation or changed their coping behaviour in response to 
the situational demands. 

The use of fatalistic strategies has been confined to individual level 
as its use is found contingent on one’s beliefs. The loss of control over 
the environment because of uncertain social and economic possibilities 
made students feel pessimistic and rely on unknown and uncontrollable 
forces like god, destiny, etc. Females indulge in it more than males, as 
they are more externally controlled. Also, if they found the 
expectancies sufficiently unfavourable, they showed reduced interest 
and vigour, even disengagement in further goal-directed efforts 
(Bandura, 2000; Feather, 1989). Morrison, O’Connor, Morrison and 
Hill (2001) compared 248 Canadian women and 358 men and found 
that their appraisal of controllability and re-employment optimism 
are moderately powerful predictors of psychological health and life 

satisfaction. Researchers have noted gender differences in the use of 
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other coping strategies, like females used social support more than 
males (Belle, 1990; Frydenberg and Lewis, 1991, 1993; Stark, Spirito, 
Williams and Guevremont, 1989). Females worried more about 
disagreement with parents, acceptance by peers, relationship with other 
sex, and their academic performance. They also considered 
nuclear accident and sexual discrimination more problematic (Roscoe, 
1985). 


Macro-Social Stressors at the Individual and Collective Levels 


The product moment correlation coefficients computed between 
perceptions of macro-social stressors at the individual and collective 
levels are shown in Table 6.5. 

The perceptions of macro-social stressors at the individual and 
collective levels are positively associated with each other. 
Approximately 95 percent of the correlations are found significant, 
with rs between 0.07 and 0.54. The only non-significant correlations 
have been found between political exploitation and communal 
outbreaks for oneself, and between political exploitation and low 
academic standards for the group, between environmental degradation 
for oneself and political exploitation for the group, between low 
academic standards for oneself and political exploitation for the group, 
and between low social standards at the individual level and inter-group 
rivalries in institutions and overpopulation at the collective level. The 
trends have been similar for the three institutions, males and females, 
and for arts and science students. The various macro-social stressors 
are apparently interrelated, as these operate in the common socio- 
political and economic environment. The stressors in one domain spill 
over into other domains, and shape the perceptions, appraisals, 
attitudes, and behaviour in the shared context. There also seems to be 
high interdependence between the person and the group, as many 
individual perceptions acquire salience and meaning in the context of 
the group to which one belongs. One places oneself in the social matrix 
by referring to the position of similar others. 

This is also true for the coping strategies used. Many of the 
specific strategies used at the individual level are found highly 
correlated with the same strategies at the collective level. The 
correlations between coping strategies used at the individual and group 

levels are shown in Table 6.6. 
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Table 6.6 
Correlations Between Individual and Group Used Coping Strategies 
For the For Oneself 
Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 0.33%" 0.05 0.18** ` Gu 0.09 0.08 0.08 
9 -0.12* 0.44** 0.07 0.07 0.08 -0.10 0.05 
10 0.10 0.04 0.26** ` om 0.06 0.12* 0.05 
11 0.09 0.01 0.02 0.20** 0.10 0.06 0.04 
12 0.04 0.11 0.03 0.04 0.27** -0.04 0.05 
13 0.13* 0.02 0.16** 0.20** 0.11 Cart S OGT 
14 0.05 0.09 0.08 0.09 0.11 -0.02 ` Gage 


*p< 0.05 **p< 0.01 
1 and 8—Confrontive; 2 and 9—Palliative; 3 and 10—Emotive; 4 and 11—Evasive; 
5 and 12 Optimistic; 6 and 13—Pragmatic; 7 and 14—Fatalistic. 


The trend in relationships between the use of strategies at the 
individual and collective level is found compatible. There are very 
few relationships across different strategies, which indicate a good 
validation of their factorial independence. If one uses confrontive 
strategy at the individual level, one has a higher probability of using 
it at the collective level, but not necessarily in combination with others. 
It is seen also in case of the palliative, emotive, evasive, optimistic, 
pragmatic and fatalistic strategies, as all correlations are found 
significant. The combinations of strategies used at the individual and 
collective level have been at variance across different groups. For 
example, the use of confrontive strategy at the individual level in 
institution B has significant correlation with the use of confrontive, 
optimistic, and fatalistic strategies at the collective level, but in 
institution C, it correlates with confrontive, emotive, evasive, and 
pragmatic strategies, and in A only with confrontive strategy. 
Apparently students in each group tend to appraise the utility of 
different coping strategies in relation to the time and the prevalent 
situation, and use it accordingly. 

The positive correlations between the coping strategies used at 
the individual and collective levels indicate sameness as well as 
continuity of identity from individual to the group, and the vice versa. 
It may be argued in terms of Tajfel and Turner’s (1985) theory of 
social identity, that students’ individual identities are neatly tied up to 
their group membership, which become salient during college years. 
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This conferred on them an elite status and facilitated positive self- 
esteem. In the event of any threat to the identity the in-group identity 
guided their self-evaluations (Hogg and Abrams, 1990), and they 
adopted in-group favouritism as a practical coping strategy (Ellmers 
and Rijswijk, 1997). Students used the same social comparison processes 
for themselves as individuals and for others in the group, in case the 
threat happens to be equally grave for the quality of life of the two. 
They perceived the fate of group as their own. It provided support to 
the assertion of Boehnke, et al., (1992) that the appraisal of stress is as 
much a social as an individual process, as it is influenced by the higher 
order social system, the social processes emanating from their peer 
groups, social class and the culture as a whole. As members of the 
larger social group, students constantly incorporate in their cognition 
the compatible knowledge, norms, and social value orientations and 
try to act on them. The group with the available knowledge, norms, 
myths, etc., provided to its members a certain opportunity space for 
the social construction of perceived social and institutional realities, 
and reinforced the use of similar strategies. In terms of the cognitive 
phenomenological theory of Lazarus and Launier (1978), students make 
a primary appraisal of the threat from a politically induced macro- 
social stressor causing harm and loss to them and the group, and then 
make a secondary appraisal of the available resources and options at 
the two levels. Frindte (1993) used the concept of ‘interaction space’ 
in the appraisals made by an individual, which became the framework 
for perceiving the social reality in a unique manner, and use appropriate 
coping strategies to deal with particular macro-social stressors. 

It has been observed by researchers that youth all over the world 
now share a sense of despair, pessimism, helplessness and a general 
inability to cope in the face of an impending world disaster, and 
opt for the use of similar coping strategies at the level of oneself 
and others. In-groups are found indeed prone to use the help of 
similar others at an informal than formal level in coping with 
stressors. Robbins and Tanck (1994) in a study of 84 undergraduates 
(44 males and 40 females) found the informal social support as 
their preferred choice over the formal sources, as 95 percent students 
in their study preferred friends, 75 percent a family member, 17 percent 
talking to someone living nearby and caring, and only 3 percent a 
psychologist. They also noted gender differences in coping behaviour, 
as males were found more individualistic and problem solvers. In 
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another recent study by Yeh, Inose, Kabori, and Chang (2001) of 240 
(18-25 years) college students in Japan, it has been found that students 
tend to use family and friends when coping with personal difficulties, 
only 4.3 percent sought professional help. For them collective identity 
happens to be a significant predictor of help seeking from family, while 
social identity predicted the use of substance in coping, and those with 
higher personal identity engage in artistic endeavours with mental and 
health concerns. In a study of stress and coping on 102 black South 
African adolescents (14 to19 years), Spangenberg, and Henderson (2001) 
reported that these adolescents experience stress more intensely than 
others in the literature. Scholastic and career problems are the most 
relevant stressors to them and home the least. The most preferred 
coping strategy has been solving family problems, and the least 
preferred seeking of support, and there is a negative relation between 
intensity of stress and the coping strategy of ventilating feelings. The 
collectivist supporting worldview of rurals known as Ubuntu, serves 
as a buffer against stress for those from rural area. Yue (2001) 
interviewed 44, 18-22 year old students about most commonly used 
coping strategies: self-reflection, forbearance and self-control, Ah-Qism, 
Take-it-easy, let-it-happen approaches, and explored the significance 
of these in relation to Confucian ethics of self-cultivation and Taoist 
ethics of self-transcendence and contemporary theories of stress and 
coping. It is reported that the use of these strategies fosters a sense of 
enlightened awareness of the dynamics of life conflicts and that 
attainment of inner harmony (he) constitutes the cultural protocol 
for affective stress coping in Chinese society. The cultural phenomenon 
has been found relevant also here to some extent in institutional 
differences, 

Gender differences in stress and coping have been highlighted in a 
number of studies. In a study of 126 males and 129 females, Kumari 
and Prakash (1986) found females experiencing more life stress than 
males. In a study of 242 high school students in Slovak Republic, 
Fickova, and Korcova (2000) noted that the females often preferred 
the strategies of emotional social support, positive reinterpretation, 
instrumental social support and acceptance, while males preferred 
positive reinterpretation, planning, active coping and acceptance. Both 
showed little preference for drug use, behavioural disengagement, 
religion and denial. Emotional social support was the number one 
strategy rated by females and tenth by males. Wills, Sandy, Yaeger, 
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Cleary, and Shinar (2001) tested 1668 students of average age 12.5 years, 
and noted higher effects of life stress among females than males. They 
found the behavioural coping inversely related to the initial use of 
substance. Close relationships help females in coping with the stressors 
at the individual level, as they feel uninhibited to disclose and discuss 
their problems, share the concerns and receive advice beyond their 
needs. Swift, and Wright (2000) on their testing of 60 college women 
reported that their sense of global belonging, self-esteem and social 
support have important buffering effect on their interpersonal 
stressors. 

A certain amount of consistency and stability in the dispositions 
of persons and the coping strategies used has been expected indeed, 
as people do not approach each coping context as completely 
unfamiliar and new. Rather they use a relatively perfect set of strategies 
that remain almost same across time and situation, be it at any level. 
The use of problem solving, social support and positive reappraisal 
has been found predictive of less distress, self-control, accepting 
responsibility and escape avoidance (Bjork, Cuthbertson, Thurman 
and Lee, 2001). 

The differences in the pattern of relationships between the coping 
strategies used at two levels may have arisen because of the differences 
in contexts of student functioning. In university A, students using 
evasive strategy at the individual level used optimistic and confrontive 
strategies at the collective level, while in universities B and C, students 
using confrontive strategy at the individual level used fatalistic and 
evasive strategies at the collective level in B, and evasive strategy in 
C. Student groups in the three institutions are not expected to be 
cohesive to an equal extent, and they do have a sense of unequal 
power. The emotion-focused, problem-focused, and social support 
seeking are also found related to each other (Patterson, 2000). 
The stressors perceived controllable at the individual level, are often 
seen uncontrollable at the group level, and vice versa. Further, B and 
C being minority institutions, add religion and economic 
backwardness as dimensions to identification, which are perhaps even 
more unifying than being a student enrolled in similar academic 
programmes. They are unable to compare themselves with an out- 
group because of the lack of a clear definition of it, and also do not 
trust the in-group. 
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Relationship between Socio-Personal Variables and Coping 


There have been very few correlations either among socio-personal 
variables or with coping strategies, considered worth including in a 
tabular form. A few low yet meaningful correlations are found, which 
are discussed here along with the text. 

The view that demographic factors influence coping responses 
has been grounded in the assumption that membership in certain 
groups affects one’s exposure to certain stressful events, coping 
responses used and eventual stress outcomes. One’s education, rank, 
and experience have positive correlation with problem-focused coping, 
and education is related to social support. The data show very few 
significant correlations among the variables of education of the 
mother and father, parental income, religion, and one’s political 
involvement, and of these to coping strategies. Students having fathers 
with higher education find the erosion of moral values more stressful 
(rs between 0.09 and 0.22 in different groups), either because the 
expectations are very high or students are highly aware of such 
deterioration or both. Students coming from families with high 
parental income perceive little or no threat of inter-group rivalries 
and overpopulation (rs below -0.16). The parents having good family 
business or being in highly placed services are able to provide physical, 
emotional and economic security to them. The education of the 
mother correlated negatively with stress from corruption in case of 
university A, unemployment in B, and environmental degradation 
in C (rs below -0.20), implying that well educated mothers can 
help their offspring in reducing the threat from these stressors by 
providing to them the moral and informational support and 
guidance. Students in university A are generally from economically 
well-off families, who are capable of gratifying their economic and 
cognitive needs outside the educational system. It does not happen 
in case of B, which is a minority institution. The educated mothers 
have also been seen by their wards as models of hard work and 
inspiration to achieve. Lackovic-Grgin, Dekovic, Milosavljevic, 
Cvek-Soric, and Opacic (1996) reported that the social support 
provided by parents and partners is found positively associated with 
the self-esteem of the unemployed in Yugoslavia. Education of the 
mother correlated positively with the perceptions of low academic 
standards in arts (r= 0.11), but not in science, as the quality of education 
in arts is totally unrelated to job market. Religion correlated negatively 
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with the perception of low academic standards in A and overpopulation 
in B (rs below -0.20). It correlated in case of arts students with 
perceptions of unemployment, environmental degradation, and 
poverty and economic instability (rs below -0.19), but not in science, 
indicating higher social awareness and acceptance of change in the 
former group. The minority students seem to pursue the religious 
beliefs and practices much more rigidly, and are not open to look for 
alternative explanations in the changed context. Religion has 
interestingly low negative correlations with the perceptions of 
unemployment and erosion of moral values among females (rs below 
-0.14), while for males it correlated with lack of social standards 
(r=-0.11). Graham, Furr, Flowers, and Burke (2001) have reported 
the positive role of religion and spirituality in coping with stress in a 
survey of 115 graduate students (22-60 years). Data on students’ spiritual 
health, religious affiliation, and resources for coping with stress show 
that students having a religious/spiritual affiliation experience more 
discomfort in counselling clients hostile to religion compared to those 
having spiritual affiliation. 

Male students of minority community are found little stressed on 
account of the missing social standards, while such females do not 
look bothered about the deteriorating moral values and the 
unemployment situation. Perhaps both have accepted the current 
situation as their social context, and do not aspire too high. Political 
involvement of only males is found to have a low correlation with 
perception of overpopulation (r= 0.11). Those who are involved in 
political activities are concerned about the grim conditions of 
crowding, noise and unhygienic conditions of living and perceive it 
stressful. They are also concerned about the political moves and 
gimmicks of the politically motivated to appease and exploit the 
common people. 

The role of socio-personal variables in the use of coping 
strategies has been found restricted by different groups. Education 
level is found important in the choice of using confrontive coping 
strategies over others here, and also by other researchers. School 
aged children tend to use wishful thinking in response to school 
problems, while junior high school students used denial and 
distancing more. Adolescents coping with girl-boy problem used 
cognitive restructuring, self-blame, and emotional regulation more 
frequently, while those coping with a school problem used self- 
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criticism more. The education of mother is found positively associated 
with the use of emotive strategy in university A, among science 
students, and males (rs below 0.17) at the individual level. At the 
collective level it correlates significantly with the use of optimistic 
strategy in B (r= 0.25, p < 0.01), and with fatalistic strategy for science 
group (rs below 0.25). Education of the father correlates with the use 
of evasive strategy (r= 0.20, p< .05), at the individual level in A only. 
It correlates at the collective level with evasive strategy for A, with 
confrontive strategy for C, and with confrontive, and palliative 
strategies for arts (rs below -0.21). Grant, O’Koon, Davis, and Roche 
(2000) observed in their sample of 224 low income urban 6th-8th 
graders, that a positive relationship with the father figure buffered the 
effect of stress on externalizing symptoms both in males and females. 
Depression has been found related to education and increases with age 
(Miech and Shanahan, 2000). In an examination of 300 (17-42 yrs) 
college students, Harter and Vanacek (2000) noted the importance of 
family environment in coping all situations, particularly for females. 
An emotionally responsive, democratic family environment and active 
coping are necessary to deal effectively with a stressor and its 
psychological impact, while an enmeshed and conflictual environment 
and the use of avoidance strategy encourages maladaptive behaviour, 
like drug use. Family structure and hierarchical organization have 
different impacts on males and females, and also coping varies across 
situations, Religious involvement is found protective of females but 
not males. Maltby, Lewis and Day (1999) in a group of young adults 
(18-29 years) found that the religiosity and psychological well-being 
are related, and the frequency of personal prayer has an important 
role in it. The sole coping strategy of avoidance coping has protective 
effect, as it attenuates the relation between stress and externalizing 
symptoms for males. Avoidance coping and social support accentuate 
the relation between daily hassles and internalizing symptoms. Parental 
income is found correlated with the use of emotive strategy positively 
at the individual level (r= 0.20), and negatively at the collective level 
(r= -0.21) in A, negatively with optimistic and fatalistic strategies (rs 
below -0.16) at the individual level, and with confrontive strategy 
(r= -0.16) at the collective level in C, with fatalistic strategy for arts, 
and males (rs below-0.17), and with optimistic strategy for science 
(r= -0.14) at the individual level. Miller and Kaiser (2001) observed 
that the stigmatized can make a vast array of responses to stressors 
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resulting from their devalued social status, including emotional, 
cognitive, biological, and behavioural responses. Parental support is 
found directly relevant in case of stress emanating from uncontrollable 
events, while controllable events predicted adaptive coping (Valentiner, 
Holahan and Moos, 1994). Religion correlates with optimistic strategy 
in A, with palliative and pragmatic strategies for arts at the individual 
level, and with evasive and pragmatic Strategy in arts, and also with 
pragmatic (rs below 0.23) strategy in B and at the collective level. 
Religiosity has been found to affect the ways of thinking about the 
stressful situation (God is great), but does not necessarily affect the 
Proposition of positive outcomes or the causal attributions. It does 
not affect stress, but adds to positive affect (Lowenthal, MacLeod, 
Goldblatt, Lubitsh, Guy et al., 2000). Political involvement has beer. 
found associated with the use of confrontive strategy in A (r= 0.17), 
and with palliative strategy for arts at the individual level. At the 
_ collective level, political involvement is associated with the use of 

emotive strategy (r= -0.14) in C only. Of all the socio-personal variables 
political involvement has the least association with the use of coping 
strategies, which is not in the expected direction. Parental income, 
education of mother and religion are found quite powerful variables 
in the perceptions of macro-social stressors and in the choice of coping 
strategies. Children of professional and highly educated parents having 
high parental income tend to use more positive strategies and are 
encouraged to be optimistic to face the challenges, and not be 
pessimistic and cynical to resign to the situation. Fathers however, 
seem to have unrealistic expectations and put undue pressure on 
children, and thus discourage them from using optimistic strategy. 
This has emerged more clearly in the females working hard to fulfil 
fathers’ expectations, and abstaining from the frequent use of palliative 
strategy. Panchanathan and Shanmugaganesan (1992) found no 
significant role of gender and socio-economic status in the effect of 
stress on academic achievement. 

The arts as well as science students from minority community 
use palliative, evasive and pragmatic strategies, indicating that religion 
encourages them to seek respite from problems in a pragmatic manner 
even by compromising their goals. Acceptance of social reality, and 
refraining from confrontation are the common coping resources 
offered by religious faith. Carver, Pozo, Harris, Noreiga, Scheier, 
Robinson, Ketcham, Moffat, and Clark (1993) found optimism 
universally related to distress at all times. Srinivasan (1986) examined 
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stress and coping strategies among 508 female college students in arts 
and science by using Life Events Inventory, Life Strains Inventory 
and the Coping Check List. Majority of students reported problem- 
oriented coping behaviours, while the use of alcohol, drugs and seeking 
sexual comfort are infrequently reported coping behaviours. Prakash 
and Bhogle (1994) examined 232 male and female adults and found 
females using significantly more emotion-oriented coping strategies 
as compared to males. They also found that psychological distress 
has a significant relationship with the use of emotion-oriented coping. 
Verma, Duggal and Supriya (1995) studied effective coping strategies 
in 120 male and 85 female college students (aged 19-27 years) by 
administering Reactions to Hassles/Coping Strategies Questionnaire. 
Findings indicated that college students coped with difficult situations 
in a mature manner, yet withdrew from problems faced in life. Males 
occasionally sought refuge in alcoho! or drugs to escape from their 
problems and females resorted to prayer and hoped for the better. 
Females tend to be more upset emotionally than males who tried to 
solve the problem. 

A relationship between a natural disaster/stressor and the choice 
of a protective strategy, contingent on personal and contextual factors 
has been reflected in a number of researches. Jeney-Gammon, 
Daugherty, Finch, Belter, and Foster (1993) tested 257 third to fifth 
graders, and noted that following a natural disaster as a major stressor, 
children’s coping styles were closely related to the levels of defense 
symptoms. They could use a number of coping strategies, namely; 
social withdrawal, self-blame, emotional regulation, distraction and 
wishful thinking, which showed significant relationship with 
depression. Ryan-Wenger (2001) noted that for children living in 
military families war remains a pervasive threat. It is also true of 
children living in border areas, and inner city youth exposed to 
violence (Gorman-Smith and Tolan, 1998). Myers, Sanders, and Vetta 
(2000) in a study of 178 (14-19 yrs) youth observed that the violence 
experienced is a significant predictor of post traumatic stress 
symptoms, but not of preferred coping strategy. Life events, 
discrimination, violence exposure, neighbourhood disadvantage, 
number of family members, socio-political context, and gender can 
significantly predict active coping. Donaldson, Prinstein, Danovsky, 
and Spirito (2000) found the active coping strategy (problem-solving 
and monitoring) better than less active strategies, like distraction. 
Ferguson, Lawrence and Mathews (2000) obtained information from 
undergraduate students on 979 life events, and 391 primary appraisals 
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and depression. They argued that the definition of loss should be 
extended to include events related to anticipated future loss, especially 
if the event is perceived threatening. The life events are found to 
vary systematically as a function of external constraints. Feenstra, 
Banyard, Rines, and Hopkin (2001) found that among the first year 
college students, the family conflicts, family coping and individual 
coping are positively related to their adaptation in college. Muris, 
Schmidt, Lambrius, and Meesters (2001) reported that in their 373 
normal adolescents, the high levels of parental rejection, negative 
attributions, passive coping, and low levels of active coping and self- 
efficacy precede depression. The use of self-strategies outside the 
classroom is found important (O’Halloran and O'Halloran, 2000). 
The dispositional coping resources developed through involvement 
in leisure have the significant potential to contribute to immediate 
and greater coping outcomes, such as higher psychological well-being 
(Iwasaki, 2001). While stress disorganizes the behaviour, coping is 
used to reorganize it. The recognition of the underlying structure of 
behaviour and of the functional character of related stress and coping 
can advance both theory and research by enriching its psychological 
content, improving research design, and leading to re-examination, 
reinterpretation, and integration of various existing fragmented and 
unconnected findings (Van Egeren, 2000). 


Conclusion 


Overall, the macro-social stressors perceived painful for oneself are 
also seen stressful for the group. A large percentage of students found 
at both the levels, unemployment, overpopulation and corruption 
as the most threatening politically induced macro-social stressors. 
Communal outbreaks are perceived threatening to oneself only by 
a tiny percent, as most visualize these operating in the remote 
context. They used at both the levels confrontive strategy the most, 
and pragmatic strategy the least. Students from different universities, 
gender and courses showed differences in their perceptions of 
stressors and in the use of coping strategies. Students in university 
A perceived higher psychological threat than those in B and C, from 
unemployment, corruption, erosion of moral values, environmental 
degradation, low academic standards, and inter-group rivalries in 
institutions. They used confrontive, emotive, and fatalistic strategies 
more frequently at both the levels. University B students perceived 
unemployment, corruption, overpopulation as most threatening, and 
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relied more on the use of palliative strategies. University C students 
felt more threatened by communal outbreaks, poverty and economic 
instability than their counterparts in A and B. They used confrontive, 
palliative and emotive strategies more than others. Arts students felt 
more threatened by unemployment, and lack of social standards than 
science students, They are more pragmatic, but are pessimistic about 
the control over the situation. Female students perceive more 
psychological threat than males from communal outbreaks, 
corruption, low academic standards, and lack of social standards. Males 
use more confrontive strategies, and females use more palliative and 
fatalistic coping strategies. 

The perceptions of threat from a stressor and the coping strategy 
used at the individual level have been found associated with the same 
type at the collective level. Students coming from high-income families 
perceive lesser threat than others. More minority students use palliative 
strategies. Politically active students are found more confrontive, as 
expected. Higher education of parents encouraged the use of more 
emotive and confrontive strategies. Politically active students perceive 
higher threat from political exploitation, perhaps because of being 
aware of it. For males, parental education and income are important 
variables in the perception of macro-social stressors and in the choice 
of coping strategies, but for females to some extent religion is 
important. 

Student perceptions of unemployment, overpopulation, 
corruption, and low academic standards as the most threatening 
stressors should be seen as warning signals by planners, policy makers, 
and academicians, who have the moral responsibility to provide 
satisfying academic experiences linked to job market in a healthy 
climate. All educational courses must have professionalism at the 
core and ensure personal and social development of students. All 
youth seek economic independence along with psychological 
autonomy, as it is an essential part of their identity. The finding that 
students from universities located far away from the centre of activity 
focus more on local rather than global issues showed that their 
worldviews are still not broadened by education. They remain deprived 
of access to information and the utilization of available social resources. 
There is need of making the modern educational technology reach 
the distant areas, if digital divide has to be contained, and the access to 
benefits of high technology have to ensure social equity and smooth 
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democratic functioning. There are new universities and technological 
institutions set up in politically volatile and newly formed states of 
North-East, Chattisgarh, Jharkhand and Uttaranchal, where 
infrastructure and development plans need to be put in place fast. 
Student groups are already seething with anger and stress to find 
equitable treatment in the system, and may not always choose 
constructive coping strategies. The lower income groups’ proneness 
to stress highlight the need of institutionalized financial support, 
like scholarships, allowances, part time work, etc., and may be to 
make the economic status as the base of positive discrimination 
policies. Some structural changes seem to be necessary to fit with 
the newly emerging programmes and courses in which use of human 
resource and technology should be more balanced. There is need of 
strengthening the organizational support system, and to undertake 
motivational programmes to secure students’ active involvement in 
organizational and social issues. There may also be some effort made 
at the group level to sensitize the youth into the balanced use of 
coping strategies. Females’ tendency to use fatalistic strategy frequently 
can be controlled through education, gender sensitivity training, 
control of women atrocities and reducing the gender bias in numerous 
activities. 

Election commission should take more stern steps to stop political 
exploitation of dalits and minorities, and media should be used within 
a positive framework. Social issues are complex needing 
interdisciplinary models and perspectives and the cooperation of many 
agencies. Last but not the least, some programmes oriented towards 
attitude changes among administrators and teachers are the need of 
contemporary times. 


Part III 


Stress and Burnout Among Teachers 


Stress has been acknowledged inherent in the process of teaching. Most 
teachers, howsoever bright, well-read, experienced and well prepared 
experience some amount of stress while going to lecture in front of 
the students, but manage to handle it. It is also true that some feel 
more stressed than others and face occasional difficulty in coping with 
it. Some teachers find it quite heavy on them and extremely difficult 
to carry on the work, as they are not able to either structure the work 
environment or exercise control over the factors underlying the stress, 
or to enhance their capability to cope. It then threatens to adversely 
impact their physical health (Otto, 1986), mental health (Albertson 
and Kagan, 1987; Finlay-Jones, 1986), and reduces their teaching 
commitment and effectiveness to the extent of their needing 
professional help. Prolonged periods of intense stress, if not taken care 
of, can produce feelings of emotional exhaustion, reduce personal 
accomplishment, induce a sense of professional failure, and even a 
tendency to act with the clientele in a depersonalized manner, the 
symptoms which define burnout. Stress and burnout among teachers 
are found to directly influence their functioning and survival in the 
system (quality of teaching output, the rate of teacher attrition, and 
staffing patterns, etc.), and the quality of educational and related 
services offered to all students, and without exception for those with 
special needs, The available reviews by Kyriacou (1987), and Borg (1990) 
have indicated that a substantial proportion of teachers in many 
countries report relatively higher level of occupational stress. In a 
critical review of the literature, Billingsley (1993) identified the 
problems of teacher retention and attrition among general and special 
education teachers as deserving urgent attention. 


Stress and Burnout in Indian Context 
As stated in the introduction (Chapter 1) and other subsequent places 
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in the book, although the definitional complexities in the assessment 
of stress and burnout are enormous and difficult to be resolved in 
general, an additional problem has been confronted by researchers in 
the understanding and assessment of stress and burnout in educational 
institutions of South Asia because of the specific cultural values of 
obedience of authority, nurturance of the young, etc. The socio- 
cultural situations have though, undergone gradual changes in the 
post independence periods, and the difficulty of such unmet 
unconditional expectations now characterize the numerous 
interpersonal problems at all levels from administrative heads to 
students. The emotional strains of interpersonal emotional distances 
and the non-reciprocal relationships among different sections often 
operate at the latent level, and camouflage the severity of stress effects. 

Like many of the educational institutions in South Asia, teachers 
in contemporary Indian schools are confronted with the reality of 
diverse social groups of educators and pupils, large size of classes and 
raised expectations, leaving for them little scope and time for personal 
interaction with students and colleagues. Over the years, as social power 
and money have become important personal and social values, and 
the new professions have emerged, the teaching profession has got 
devalued. Teachers do not have the desired social respect, nor do they 
get adequate financial rewards/support for their work. Teachers are 
expected to confer knowledge, and make every child the best achiever 
in every domain of activity. The task is challenging and demanding, 
but the teachers represent a mixed lot, with varied levels of skills, 
capabilities, resources, etc. Teachers who are capable and good, are 
generally respected and appreciated, but instances are not uncommon, 
when parents and students alike do not give a hoot to the teachers, 
and blame them for any shortcomings observed in children/schools. 
Many parents do not wish their child to be a teacher. Many (parents, 
husbands and in-laws) view teaching as an ideal profession for women, 
as they can finish their work by the afternoon and take care of their 
home and children (a part time employee on full salary). 

There has been little research in the Indian schools in areas of 
teacher concerns, stress and burnout. The First and Second Surveys of 
Research in Education (Buch, 1974, 1979) did not include any study 
on teacher stress and burnout. A later bibliography (Dave and Murty, 
1993) included three studies, each emphasizing a different aspect of 
burnout. As the pressures to perform from various quarters continue 
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to rise, despite the adverse conditions of functioning of teaching 
institutions, teachers need familial and social support in differentiating 
across variety of stresses and in handling the day to day stresses, and 
thus prevent burnout. This part of the book thus focuses exclusively 
on stress and burnout among school teachers. It is comprised of two 
chapters. Chapter 7 has its focus on examination of the problem of 
stress and psychological well-being of tribal and non-tribal teachers 
in primary schools, while the focus of Chapter 8 is on examining 
stress and burnout in teachers in regular and special schools. The 
issues of concern in the two chapters are to look at how different 
school contexts operate as contributory factors in stress proneness, 
and emotional comfort/exhaustion of teachers. Additionally, if the 
dynamics of personal and family variables can be helpful in 
understanding the stress and psychological well-being of tribal and 
non-tribal teachers, and if work setting and stress dimensions can 
demonstrate adequate explanatory power in the burnout of teachers 
in regular and special schools, and suggest directions for interventions. 

Last chapter (Chapter 9) puts together the conclusions and tries 
to outline some steps towards management of unproductive redundant 
stress, howsoever small in quantity. 
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Stress and Psychological Well-Being 
Among Tribal and Non-Tribal 
Primary School Teachers 


Scheduled Tribe Population and Their Education 


Scheduled Tribes (STs) constitute about 10.4 percent of population in 
the country by 1991 Census. They are one of the socially 
disadvantaged segments of the Indian society, who continue to 
confront the myriad of socio-economic problems. Their literacy rate 
of 29.60 percent in 1991 Census has been much below the national 
average of 52.2 percent. Within the tribal population the female 
literacy rate has been 18.19 percent, and male literacy rate 40.65 
percent. The drop-out rate for the year 1986-87 was reported 66.1 in 
the primary classes, which has declined since then. According to the 
Department of Education Statistics of the Government of India, the 
tribal gap in drop-out rates has been about 17 percentage points in 
both 1980-81 and 1988-89 for grades I-V. The causes of the tribal gap 
are many, such as, cultural discontinuity, language of instruction, 
and school quality. The reduction of gaps requires overcoming of 
targeting difficulties, using teachers as agents of change, matching 
interventions to local conditions and developing of teaching and 
learning materials in tribal dialects. 

The Constitution of India has accorded some special privileges 
to ST to enable them to integrate with the mainstream in the society. 
Article 46 of the Constitution directed the state to promote with special 
care, the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of 
the society and in particular of the Scheduled Castes (SCs) and 
Scheduled Tribes (STs). The launching of the First Five-Year Plan (1951) 
marked the implementation of a number of developmental schemes 
in the tribal areas. Since then both the central and state governments 
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have given special attention to their education, accepting it as a major 
catalyst of social change, and this has been amply reflected in the reports 
of all Education Commissions and National Policies. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) stated in its report that the 
education of the backward classes in general and the tribal people in 
particular is a major programme of equalization and of social and 
national integration (NCERT, 1971). National Policy on Education 
(1979) recognized the need of special efforts to identify the crucial 
problems faced in the education of SC/ST, and specified a number of 
steps to bring the Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes into the fold of 
education. The National Policy on Education (1986) emphasized the 
removal of disparities and equalization of educational opportunities 
by attending to the needs of these special groups not only in access, 
but also ensuring to them the conditions of success. The state 
governments are constantly urged to accord priority to the opening 
of primary schools in tribal areas, including the construction of school 
buildings. In order to protect the tribal identity and to recognize their 
cultural richness, emphasis has been placed on undertaking programmes 
to develop curricula and learning materials in tribal languages at the 
initial stage with arrangement for switching over to the regional 
language at a later stage. Efforts are being made to encourage the tribal 
youths to train to take up teaching jobs in tribal areas. Many residential 
schools (Ashram and Sevashram Schools) have been set up, and perhaps 
more need to be established, and some incentive schemes are formulated 
keeping in view the special needs and life styles of scheduled tribes. 
Government has also established a number of integrated schools in 
the tribal areas, where the tribal and non-tribal children are schooled 
together. Ramamurti Committee (1992) reviewed the National Policy 
on Education (1986) prescriptions, and reiterated the need of special 
incentive schemes, reduced school distance, improvement of capability 
and educational environment, improvement of curriculum by 
including tribal culture, recruitment of tribal teachers, and the 
monitoring of education in tribal areas. Janardhan Committee (CABE, 
1992) further suggested the need of constituting a standing group of 
educationists, and to identify a single local agency in each state to 
monitor the programme of education of tribes and to report the 
progress to central government. The emphasis has been so far however, 
on the provision of inputs (opening of schools and colleges by relaxing 
of norms, recruitment and posting of teachers in difficult areas with 
incentives, provision of basic infrastructure, opening of Ashramshalas, 
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hostels at district headquarters, ancillary services, stipends and 
scholarships, reservation of seats, relaxation in age and marks), than 
the quality of training and educational output. Recently, some states 
have introduced the scheme of attendance scholarships to facilitate 
the rates of retention and to improve the achievement levels of children. 
The suggestion made in the Programme of Action document (POA, 
1992) to prepare separate programmes at the state, district and 
panchayat level in order to encounter the problem of regional and 
group-specific disparities has still not been undertaken with equal 
seriousness in all states. 

The tribal population is not evenly concentrated in all the states, 
or within a state in different districts. In the state of Orissa, according 
to the 1991 Census the 62 identified scheduled tribes constitute 22.2 
percent of the total population, which is more than twice at the national 
level. Most of the tribal population of 7.03 million is concentrated in 
southern, northern, and central-western parts of the state. The three- 
fifths of the state’s tribal population inhabits Koraput in the south, 
Sambalpur and Sundergarh in the west, and Mayurbhanj in the north. 
The literacy rate among them has been in 1991 lower than the general 
population, and varies from district to district. The enrolment ratio 
of tribal students in the 6-11 years age group in Orissa has been in 
1993-94, 125.22 for boys and 58.09 for girls. Desai and Patel (1981) 
noted that in most of the Ashram schools the number of children 
enrolled has been much higher than the number prescribed. Only 18 
of the 22 schools had 100 percent teacher strength, and in some cases 
the educational qualification of the teacher has been only class VII, 
and the overall wastage rate nearly 44.42 percent. Within the state of 
Orissa itself, the educational facilities for ST habitations have been 
found poorer in comparison to other habitations in the district, even 
though they are provided with free textbooks, uniforms, stipends, 
and mid-day meals. The 28th report of the Commissioner for SCs/ 
STs indicated that a number of schools situated in tribal areas remain 
closed for certain periods of time and in a number of cases these schools 
did not function since the beginning of the academic year. 


Position of the Teachers in the Society and Schools 

Traditionally, in India, it has been considered that knowledge is the 
domain reserved for and controlled by the guru, the high caste and 
the elders of the community (Kumar, 1991; cited in Clarke and Fuller, 
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1996). The teacher by virtue of falling in this category has been 
recognized as the embodiment and custodian of all knowledge, 
although the introduction of the modern education system has 
changed the situation to a good extent. It continues to be true in the 
country despite the constitutional provisions and all administrative 
steps, that the caste system operates openly as well as clandestinely 
not only in the outside society but also in schools, and it affects the 
schools’ organizational structures, processes and the quality of 
education. It has been found true in towns and cities as well, despite 
the large-scale urban social activity involving anonymous strangers. 
The power of the institution of caste continues to undermine the 
secular dimensions of social relationships, class and status, and makes 
it difficult to implement the caste/tribe based legislations and provide 
the benefits to the people for whom these are framed. The teachers’ 
special position in the school system and their relationship to the 
textbook using it de facto has made them the icon of knowledge in 
the classroom. The primacy accorded to the text has also influenced 
the value and nature of examinations, as the emphasis remains on 
rote memory than application. Teachers are seen as the illuminators 
of the text in passing the examinations. 

Teachers are accepted undoubtedly the central figures in the 
system of education, as they mou!d and influence the young minds 
turning into the human resource of the nation in multiple ways. It 
is thus inevitable, though a truism, that the quality of education 
depends upon the quality of teachers. Saiyidain (1962) stated long 
ago that the quality of a teacher is the most important factor to be 
secured, without which no educational scheme can even minimally 
succeed, The pivotal position of the teacher in the education system 
had been acknowledged in the Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61) 
urging for the improvement of their working conditions, if the 
profession has to attract bright persons and retain them. Education 
Commission (1964-66) appealed for giving to the teachers a 
respectable place in the society, as their personal qualities, 
educational qualifications and professional competence determine 
the success of all educational endeavours. It had been recommended 
that the system should gear itself to secure an adequate supply of 
higher quality recruits in the teaching profession, provide them the 
best possible training, and ensure satisfactory working conditions 
to enable them to function effectively. The National Policy on 
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Education (1986) reiterated this position strongly by saying that no 
people can rise above the level of its teachers. The National Policy 
on Education (1986, 1990) recognized the decline in teachers’ status, 
the deteriorating service conditions, lower standards of teacher 
training, and the isolation at work. The decline in status has a 
direct bearing on the quality of education imparted and the manner 
in which teachers perform their duties. Although the total education 
system functions in a manner least conducive to quality teaching, 
public tend to raise fingers at the teacher for every misdemeanour of 
students 

What is needed in fact is the recognition that the government and 
the community both have the responsibility to create conditions of 
work, which will motivate and inspire teachers to engage in 
constructive and creative activities. Teachers should be given the 
freedom to innovate, to devise appropriate activities relevant to the 
needs, capabilities, and concerns of the students. The National Policy 
rightly placed complete trust in the teaching community, asked for 
improved work conditions and quality in teachers’ education along 
with accountability to pupils, parents and the community. Ramamurti 
Committee and CABE Committee (1992) both laid emphasis on the 
training of teachers. The centrality of the teachers’ role in teaching- 
learning context requires that they enjoy high standards of physical 
and psychological well-being. Teachers living in poor conditions, 
having chronic deficiencies, falling sick off and on, having a low self- 
esteem and sagging morale cannot be the role models for students, 
besides being unable to function in an efficient and effective manner. 
Despite all the measures proposed in the policy documents and some 
even implemented, the state of schools and teachers in tribal areas has 
shown only marginal improvement. The recruitment/presence of 
fewer than the prescribed number of teachers and their inefficiency 
continue to be identified as factors responsible for high wastage and 
stagnation (Desai and Patel, 1981; Sujatha, 1987). Teachers’ 
impressions of students tend to form an integral part of the self- 
image of students. Students imbibe their self-images on the basis of 
the perceptions teachers communicate to them, as teachers are the 
sole referents for them in the school system. If the teachers 
communicate to them negative images, students more than often fail 
to cultivate and form positive self-images. 

How to achieve improvements in the performance of teachers 
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remains an important challenge for primary education in India, 
even after 55 years of independence with multiplication of the 
number of teacher training institutes, and the statutory status 
accorded to the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE). 
The improvement in the quality of primary schooling needs as a 
prerequisite, in addition to the minimum infrastructure facilities 
specified under ‘Operation Blackboard’ scheme, that the teachers 
are better prepared, are committed to do their job, and have access 
to supportive resources in case of need. They should have living 
and teaching conditions in which they encounter fewer stressful 
day-to-day events, have positive self-esteem and psychological well- 
being. 


Position of Teachers in the Tribal Context 


The role of the teacher is seen even more critical in the context of the 
education of first generation learners, Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe students, where the social distance between the teacher and the 
taught is found much wider (Ambasht, 1970). Ambasht observed that 
in case of the tribal students, it is felt that they like tribal teachers 
more than the non-tribal teachers, as they feel more comfortable with 
them. The tribal teachers are seen belonging to the community and it 
gives them a positive source of identification. The non-tribal teachers 
in general tend to underestimate the potential of tribal students because 
of their stereotypical belief that the tribal home is not equipped to 
prepare them well for the school, and they have a disjunctive 
cognitive view that interferes with their learning processes and 
achievement. This is not found supported by research evidence 
however, and seems to be more of a self-fulfilling prophecy on the 
part of teachers and educationalists (Mohanty, 1991). Teachers ought 
to accept that each child is different and capable of learning in 
school under positive and supportive classroom conditions, which 
should be further strengthened for the tribal children to compensate 
for home deprivations. The conditions of household, community 
and school factors together affect the enrolment, retention and 
achievement of tribal children at the primary level (Ambasht and Rath, 
1995). 

Teachers are the main instructional source in schools in the tribal 
and backward areas, and if they are not there physically for 
administrative or any other reasons, schools cannot be expected to 
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deliver anything to the students/community. It has been observed 
that on an average in 1993 as per the World Bank Report (1997), leave 
aside the tribal areas, primary schools in general have had fewer than 
three teachers each. In recent years, some measures have been taken 
to improve the quality of the teaching corps by raising the pre-service 
general education requirements, improving the pre-service and in- 
service training, and increasing the number of females and teachers of 
matching social background of the students, yet the quality of teachers 
to deliver quality school education continues to be constrained by 
historical deficiencies in teachers’ education and training and the 
absence of performance incentives. The problems of teachers at the 
primary level are linked to their lack of knowledge of the subject they 
teach as the pre-service training does not include advanced subjects, 
inadequate practical training in child development and pedagogy, high 
absenteeism, poor working conditions, and limited or almost no 
opportunities for career advancement. There are a large number of 
primary school teachers with little understanding of the instructional 
materials they use or are expected to use. They possess few teaching 
skills, and are poorly motivated to perform resulting in their lower 
subjective well-being, and lower student achievement. A particular 
difficulty in case of tribal schools has been the reluctance of teachers 
to classify themselves as Scheduled Tribe. Although in the total 
population, 8 percent are classified as members of scheduled tribes, 
only 6 percent of all teachers in 1986 could be considered scheduled 
tribes, About a third of teachers in low literacy districts classified 
themselves as from “other backward classes”. They also remain under- 
represented in teaching because of their preference for other 
occupations, as primary school teachers receive low and inadequate 
economic returns to meet their family needs (Jangira, Singh and Yadav, 
1995). 

The teaching effectiveness of teachers in the tribal context depends 
on the complex operation of a number of variables, such as the 
type of school—tribal/ non-tribal (as the locations and infrastructure 
facilities differ widely), their educational qualifications, pre-service 
training, experience, understanding the nuances of the tribal culture, 
attitude towards tribes, socio-economic background, tolerance to 
stressful conditions, self-esteem and psychological well-being, etc. The 
teachers have the responsibility of inculcating in their pupils, life skills 
that will carry them through difficult situations. Teachers in all schools 
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remain in close contact with their pupils for long waking hours, and 
their own cognitive and affective functioning impacts the pupils by 
leaving permanent imprints on their minds. Teachers have the 
responsibility and power, as they are in control of an entire group of 
children in their class. They exert influence on the behaviour of all 
these in multiple ways in the world outside home, where it is likely to 
have long term effects (Harris, Haplin and Haplin, 1985). 


Teacher Stress: Conceptualization and Research 


In terms of the transactional model, teacher stress can be conceptualized 
as the process that mediates between the demands, constraints and 
resources in the teaching environment, and the goal hierarchy of 
personal beliefs of the individual teacher (Lazarus, 1993). The teacher 
makes an appraisal of the situation, depending on her/his sense that 
something important, something meaningful is in jeopardy, and on 
how she/he evaluates the ways, opposing demands, options, and 
resources moderating the jeopardy. The degree of stress reactions is 
contingent on evaluative thoughts of the teacher. A teacher can have 
different goals, and the stimulus may contain lot of ambiguity, 
requiring one to prioritize/select what to attend and what the appraisals 
should contain (Lazarus, 1993). Different teachers are thus likely to 
have the different sources of stress valid for them. This would make 
important for the individual teacher, the relational meaning of an 
encounter and the sense of harms and benefits in a particular person- 
environment situation. An individual teacher’s behaviour would be 
contingent on the meaning of the work situation to her/him. How 
different teachers derive the meaning and what personal and situational 
dispositions interact in creating it would be central to the understanding 
of their stress. Kyriacou (1989) has defined teacher stress as a negative 
feeling or an unpleasant emotional state, such as, tension, frustration, 
anxiety, anger and depression, resulting from aspects of their work. 
Teacher stress has many sources, some of which are common to 
teachers in all contexts, and some are specific to individuals and contexts 
(Heibert and Farber, 1984). Some sources of stress operate 
simultaneously and some in a successive manner. Coates and 
Thorenson (1976) in their review of 22 articles concluded that the 
classroom and discipline related problems are the primary source of 
stress for the novice and a major source for the experienced teachers. 
Blasé (1986) found lack of discipline, unsatisfactory achievement and 
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absenteeism as the problems underlying stress, since the breach of 
classroom and school rules and the classroom behaviour of students 
interfered with the teaching process. In a qualitative analysis of 
sources of stress for teachers, Blasé (1986) noted a number of factors, 
namely, the organizational, student, administrative, and teacher- 
related, which are found frequently associated with teacher stress 
as these make satisfactory goal achievement with students difficult 
or impossible. Teachers under stress behave with students in a 
negative manner, as they demonstrate less tolerance, less patience, 
less caring, and little involvement. The quality and level of teacher- 
student interactions depreciates, giving rise to the predominance of 
rote and recitation in the classroom (approach emphasizing lower 
cognitive development). Teachers under stress find it difficult to 
maintain positive attitudes and behaviours and often develop 
performance adaptation syndrome. The major stressors for teachers 
are related to pupil behaviour, time demands, work conditions, and 
staff relations (Borg, Riding and Falzon, 1991; Okebukola and 
Jegede, 1989). Studies involving unique characteristics of the situation 
have shown that teacher-student interactions, indiscipline, low 
motivation and lack of effort, inadequate resources, inadequate 
sense of responsibility towards the future of students are the primary 
source of stress, which when prolonged and not mediated lead to 
gradual erosion of technical, psychological and social resources, and 
even burnout. 

Researchers have often assumed that teachers are a homogeneous 
group and have one single pedagogic ideology, despite the different 
approaches they pursue towards students, and the differences in motif 
of the social system of the school. They have observed relationships 
between personal and environment characteristics and stress and 
burnout, but little or no relationship of these with background 
variables. When schools in economically disadvantaged areas are 
compared to the non-disadvantaged schools (urban vs slums, tribal vs 
non-tribal), there has been evidence of higher levels of stress in schools 
in disadvantaged areas, and in higher elementary school grades than in 
the lower grades (Pratt, 1978). Wanberg and Levitov (1983) have 
reported that the elementary teachers differ from secondary teachers 
in their perceived stress, contingent on the type of potentially stressful 
situation they have been in. Gorell, McAllister, Bergman, and 
Lipscomb (1985) have found higher level of stress among American 
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elementary school than the secondary teachers. The evidence on the 
level of teaching and stress is thus inconclusive. 

There have been individual differences noted in the ways teachers 
perceive, interpret and react to a situation. The response to potentially 
stressful situations is known to vary greatly across individuals (Fontana, 
1989), and this is found much more true in teaching profession, where 
practitioners are differentially exposed to very many threatening 
situations in their daily functioning. Kyriacou (1987) has noted the 
importance of variations in age, sex, teaching experience, and post 
held in studies of teacher stress. Some studies indicated the importance 
of the role of personality, as teachers who report higher stress are 
found to be generally introverts, neurotic, and hold external control 
expectancies. Capel (1991) has in fact suggested the need of identifying 
teacher characteristics as one way of picking up relevant predictor 
variables, and to understand why certain individuals tend to succumb 
to professional pressure much more readily than others. In a rather 
recent study, Reid (1999) examined the relationship between 
personality type and burnout of 189 female elementary teachers. 
Teachers are reported to have an average amount of burnout and an 
above average amount of coping. Also the sources of stress for rural 
and urban teachers (Abel and Sewell, 1999) and for those in transitional 
society as compared to developed and stable society are different (Abu 
and Isralowitz, 1992). 

Smith and Bourke (1992) have tested a causal model of relationships 
among aspects of teaching context, perceived workload, satisfaction 
with teaching, stress from staff tensions and conflict, time pressure, 
students and classroom conditions, and lack of rewards and recognition. 
They observed that the teaching context has indirect effects on stress 
outcomes, as it highlights the importance of workload and job 
satisfaction. Borg and Riding (1993), in their research on the role of 
cognitive style in the occupational stress of 212 Maltese secondary 
school teachers, reported significant variations among teachers related 
to their cognitive styles. While the analytics reported greater stress 
than holists for pupil misbehaviour and poor working conditions, the 
converse has been found true for poor staff relations and time pressures. 
Fontana and Abouserie (1993) have noted in an investigation of stress 
levels, gender and personality dimensions in a sample of 95 school 
teachers, that 23.2 percent of them suffer from serious stress, while 
72.6 percent show moderate stress. They found extroversion and 
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neuroticism as the best predictors of stress levels, while age and gender 
are not really meaningful. A structural model of the dimensions of 
teacher stress has also been proposed (e.g., Boyle, Borg, Falzon and 
Baglioni, 1995). 


Issues in Focus 


In view of the contradictory evidence related to teacher stress in some 
areas, limited evidence on primary school teachers, and almost no 
evidence available on stress of non-tribal teachers working in the tribal 
schools or the tribal teachers working in non-tribal schools, coupled 
with the need of the country of accessing primary education to the 
backward of the backward areas necessitated a probe into the 
encounters of such teachers, in order to comprehend the complexities 
of their job in the school and the community. With this perspective, 
Nanda (1995) investigated the levels of stress and psychological well- 
being among the tribal and non-tribal primary school teachers in the 
tribal and non-tribal schools of Orissa. Some of these data have been 
used for this chapter. It has been the expectation that contingent on 
the hard life and working conditions in tribal schools, the tribal and 
non-tribal teachers will demonstrate marked differences in their 
personal and family profiles, experience of stress and psychological 
well-being. Also the contexts of the tribal and non-tribal schools 
being different, the tribal and non-tribal teachers will experience 
different levels of stress, self-esteem, and psychological well-being, 
contingent on variations in the length of teaching experience. It is 
believed that the information on personal and family variables, stress 
and self-esteem would help in predicting the psychological well-being 
of tribal and non-tribal teachers working in tribal and non-tribal 
schools, Further, a knowledge of the sources and magnitude of 
differences in stress and self-esteem, and of the dynamic interplay of 
these and the variables in the personal and family domains would be 
helpful in comprehending variations in the teaching effectiveness of 
different types of teachers in different school types, and in designing 
appropriate teacher orientation programmes. 


Setting and Sample Recruitment 


The research setting has been the tribal district of Mayurbhanj in the 
state of Orissa. Mayurbhanj happens to be the largest district of Orissa, 
extending over an area of 10,416 square kms, and is situated in the 
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north-east corner of the state. It had a population of 18,84,580 persons 
with the scheduled tribe population of 10,90,626 as per 1991 Census. 
Santhals constitute the main tribal population in the district, which is 
also a major tribe of Orissa, and has lower educational attainments. 
Ashram and Sevashram schools in Mayurbhanj are run by the four 
Integrated Tribal Development Agencies (ITDA), as the district is 
divided into four zones, for reasons of administrative convenience. 

As the sample of recruited teachers had to include tribal as well as 
non-tribal teachers from the tribal and non-tribal schools (Ashram 
and integrated), both type of schools were identified with the help of 
the District Inspector of Schools. Detailed information was obtained 
about the location, size and type of schools. The District Welfare 
Officer provided the complete list of tribal schools in the district. The 
information on the location and size of the non-tribal schools in the 
area was also obtained from the same source. The permission was taken 
from the District Inspector of schools to visit the non-tribal schools, 
and from the project administrators of the Integrated Tribal 
Development Agency for the tribal schools. Then the headmasters/ 
mistress in different schools were contacted for permission to meet 
the teachers. The teachers were individually contacted and visited to 
seek their consent to participate in the research. 

The teachers were recruited from both types of schools by the 
incidental sample selection procedure. Of the identified sample, initially 
70 teachers, not included in the final sample, were contacted on whom 
different scales were pre-tested. Data were analyzed for item clarity 
and difficulty levels. Some changes in scales have been made for the 
final data collection. The testing for the final data has been done on 
300 teachers, of which 160 teachers are from the non-tribal integrated 
schools, and 140 teachers from the tribal schools. These include both 
males and females having different length of teaching experience. All 
teachers in the final sample were individually contacted and tested in 
the school premises. Information on the organization, management, 
and nature of school activities has also been obtained as a second check 
on the information given by the district office. 


Materials 


Personal Variables 


A number of personal variables such as, age, income, education, and 
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marital status have been considered to play an important role in one’s 
psychological well-being directly as well as in interaction with other 
variables. A personal information sheet has been used to obtain factual 
information on these variables. 


Age 

Age is found an important covariate of stress by a number of 
researchers. In fact, a small to moderate but positive correlation is 
reported between age and subjective well-being. Herzog and Rodgers 
(1981) found an average relationship between age and life satisfaction. 
Diener (1984) noted that younger people more than the older tend to 
experience more intense emotions, such as happiness. Sung-Mook 
and Effy (1994) in an examination of the effect of age on life satisfaction 
of 1749 Australian adults in age groups of 17 to 22, 23 to 29, and 30 
to 40 year olds, noted age as an important variable in life satisfaction, 
since older subjects report consistently higher satisfaction. Age is 
also found associated as well as interacting with experience and 
personal responsibilities. 


Gender 


The report about gender effects is not consistent in the literature. 
Wood, Rhodes, and Whelan (1989) reported greater happiness and 
life satisfaction among women than men. Burke and Greenglass (1989) 
reported male-female differences in job satisfaction and social support. 
Morganti, Neherke, Hulicka, and Cataldo (1988) found the effect of 
gender on life satisfaction significant, whereas Sung-Mook and Effy 
(1994) did not find gender differences meaningful in life satisfaction 
and psychological well-being. In case of teachers, gender becomes an 
important variable, because teaching is being considered by a good 
percentage as a feminine profession. Gender and work roles are found 
important in stress (Levine, 1989). 


Education 


Educational qualifications and certifications are found directly relevant 
to the self-confidence of teachers in performing at the job and in 
psychological well-being. Wilkening and McGranahan (1978) found 
that education explained very little variance in life satisfaction, while 
Bryant and Marquez (1986) found education having a significant effect 
on the subjective well-being of the individual. 
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Income 


Numerous studies have reported positive association between personal 
income and subjective well-being (Diener, Emmons, Larson and 
Griffin, 1985; Kushman and Lane, 1980, Usui, Keil and Durig, 1985). 
Veenohoven (1991) noted that income helped in the fulfilment of 
individual needs, and thus facilitated subjective well-being. In a ten- 
year longitudinal study of 4942 American college students in 39 
countries, Diener, Sandvik, Seidlitz, and Diener (1993) found income 
related to well-being both within and across countries. Teachers in 
primary schools are generally paid lower salaries adding to their stress, 
low self-esteem and poor psychological well-being. Shann (1998) did 
not find salary very important in the job satisfaction of teachers in 
urban middle schools. 


Marital Status 


Campbell, Converse, and Rodgers (1976) considered marriage an asset 
that enhanced the subjective well-being, as marriage happens to be 
one of the 15 major domain predictors of global well-being. Hidore 
(1985) in a synthesis of results from 58 empirical sources found being 
married associated positively with subjective well-being. Mookherjee 
(1992) found among 2529 adults (aged 18-89 years), marital status 
important in person’s well-being. Some studies however, observed no 
relation between marital status and psychological symptoms (Gore 
and Mangioni, 1983). It is expected that marriage adds to 
responsibilities, but is a source of emotional and moral support in 
most cases, and thus should have positive relation with the 
psychological well-being. 


Socio-Economic Status 


Simon (1990) found in a study of 73 adults aged 55 years that socio- 
demographic variables correlated significantly with life satisfaction. 
Walter (1993) in a study of Canadian women found subjects 
experiencing mental health problems differently contingent on socio- 
economic status and ethnicity. In Indian society, which is highly 
stratified, differences in socio-economic status of teachers may be quite 
relevant to their self-esteem and psychological well-being. 

The information on different personal variables has been coded as 
below: 
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Type of School: Tribal, Non-Tribal, coded as 1 and 2. 

Teacher Type: Tribal/Non-Tribal, coded as 1, and 2. 

Teaching Experience: the number of years taught—less than 15 
years/more than 15 years, coded as 1,2. 

Age: Chronological age as recorded in the school certificate, 20-30 
coded 1, 30-40, as 2; 40-50, as 3, and, 50 + as 4. 

Educational Qualifications: Degree/Diploma—Below Matric 
coded as 1, Matric/H.S.C., as 2, I.A., as 3, B.A., as 4, Post Graduate, 
as 5. 

Marital Status: Married/Unmarried, coded 1, and 2. 

Gender: Male and Female, coded as 1 and 2. 

Training: Untrained and Trained, coded as 1, and 2. 

No.of Teachers in School: Actual. 

Place of Residence: Village/Small Town/Town, coded as 1,2,3. 

Parental Education (Mother/Father Separate): Wliterate, 0, Below 
Matric, 1, Matric, 2, Graduate, 3, and Professional, 4. 

Parental Occupation: Agriculture/Teacher, Clerk/Others, coded 
as 1,2, and 3. 

Total Monthly Family Income: Rs. 1,000-2,000; Rs. 2,001-3,000; 
Rs. 3,001-4,000; Rs. 4,001 plus coded as 1,2,3, and 4. 


Family Variables 
Family happens to be the primary, yet the most crucial social unit, 


which provides emotional, cognitive, social, economic support beyond 
growth and development, in one’s functioning in all spheres of life. In 
the domain of family, family type, family size, and family interaction 


patterns are considered important variables. 


Family Type 

The family type is found to contribute to the psycho-social 
functioning of its members (Beavers, 1981). The nuclear family confers 
certain advantages as well as causes problems for its members (Bhatti, 
Mahal and Shariff, 1974). A good percent of women find the joint 
family system difficult against a smaller percent not reporting having 
difficulty. Verghese and Beig (1974) found that the individuals 
belonging to nuclear families show a higher incidence of neurotic 
disturbances. Agarwal, Mehta, and Gupta (1978) also pointed out that 
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women living in nuclear families have more psychiatric illness. 
Sampurna, Ansari, Agarwal, and Udupa (1979) concluded on a study 
of 100 individuals that the joint family is a fertile ground to stress 
disorders more often than the nuclear family system. The available 
research evidence on the role of family type in psychological well- 
being has remained contradictory. 


Family Size and Interaction Patterns 


The size of the family and the nature of family interaction patterns 
are found important for personal and social development by many 
researchers (Chopra, 1984). Matteson (1974) reported that if children 
do not communicate adequately in the family, their self-esteem remains 
low. Roland (1978) argued that the goal of individual’s well-being is 
the same as of family, which makes mutual interdependence, 
consideration, and a greater sensitivity to others, feelings in the 
family as the necessary conditions of its functioning. Slaugh (1983) 
examined the data on intact families having pre-school and school age 
children and concluded that family interaction patterns in the 
household context affect human resource development of the family 
members. A smooth functioning of the family is found conducive to 
the healthy personality development of its members (Roelfse and 
Middleton, 1985). Lone and Ahmed (1991) in a study of 140 post- 
graduate students pointed out that the large family size is associated 
with stress. There are families with warmth facilitating emotional 
integration, and families having cold relations doing the opposite. 
Sahoo and Vidyadhar (1992) found family support to be a high 
indicator of psychological well-being in college teachers. Crafts (1993) 
found that the social structure, family dynamics, and personal 
characteristics have positive effects on mental well-being of women. 
While the evidence on family size is less clear, the evidence on family 
interaction patterns seems to suggest that open, frequent and positive 
interactions among family members contribute positively to their 
psychological health. 

The information on family type and family size has been obtained 
on the personal information sheet. Family type includes two choices, 
nuclear and joint, and are coded as 1 and 2. Family size asked for the 
actual number of family members, and then coded below 5 as 1, 
between 5-10 as 2, and more than 10, as 3. 
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Family interaction patterns are measured by the items from 
Behren, Meyer, William, Goldfarb, and Fieldsteel (1969). There were 
nine items, which after a tryout on the sample have been subdivided 
further, resulting finally in 13 items. Items used a five-point response 
format from very poor to very good, and are coded from 1-5 with 
higher values assigned to responses reflecting very positive family 
interaction patterns. The internal reliability of the scale for the sample 
has been 0.87. ` 


Stress 


Teaching is considered a stressful situation by most educational 
researchers, and stress has been seen impregnated with far reaching 
consequences for the teachers’ psychological well-being as well as for 
the organizational health of schools. Galloway (1984) observed that 
in case of the primary school teachers, stress is negatively related to 
their mental health. Litt and Turk (1985) in a study of 291 high school 
teachers found the self-perceptions of their role and school climate, 
particularly the relationship with administrators, important in 
predicting their job stress. Payne and Furnham (1987) explored the 
dimensions of occupational stress among West Indian secondary school 
teachers, and found their perceptions of classroom instruction and 
management related demands as the most stressful aspects of their 
work. Srivastava and Singh (1988) found the perceived role stress of 
teachers related to their mental health. An increase in job stressors is 
found associated with the deterioration in physical and 
psychological well-being. The subjects experiencing stress tend to 
report more health complaints and negative moods. In another survey 
of 111 teachers, McCormik and Salmon (1992) isolated four factors in 
personal, student, school and external (to schools) domains, and found 
them consistent with the hypothesis of teachers’ externalizing the 
blame for their stress. 

Wilson Stress Profile Scale (1979) has been used to assess teacher 
stress and stress profiles developed. The scale has 32 items designed to 
help clearly define on a self-scoring basis the frequency of stress in 
different areas. The first set of four items (1-4) is related to student 
behaviour, 5-8 to the employee-administrator relations, 9-12 to teacher- 
teacher relations, 13-16 to parent-teacher relations, 17-20 to time 
management, 21-24 to interpersonal conflicts, 24-28 to physical 
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symptoms, and 29-32 to psychological symptoms of stress. Teachers 
have to evaluate each statement in terms of 1-2 years of their experience, 
by indicating how often a particular stress occurred in their working 
in school. It has a 5-point response format, never, seldom, sometimes, 
often and very often, coded as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. For the 32 item scale, the 
reliability found by Ebel’s method has been 0.91. 


Self-Esteem 


The self-esteem of teacher is found crucial in addition to doing her/ 
his job well, in facilitating positive self-esteem among pupils. Gupta 
(1975) in a study of 300 high school teachers having 5-6 years of 
experience noted that the highly effective teachers are more 
emotionally stable and have higher self-esteem. Many researchers have 
reported on the positive relation between self-esteem and life- 
satisfaction (Sekaran, 1983; Parkerson, Broadhead and Tse, 1990). 
Schmitt and Bedeians (1982) in their conceptual model indicated self- 
esteem to be a determinant of life-satisfaction. Low self-esteem has 
been recognized as a clinical component of several psychiatric 
conditions, such as anxiety (Ingham, Kneitman, McMiller, Sashidharan 
and Surtees, 1986), and depression. Brown, Andrews, Harris, Adler 
and Bridge (1986) found low self-esteem as the final common pathway 
for factors causing vulnerability to depression. Morganti, Nehrke, 
Hulicka and Cataldo (1988) found that the self-concept and life 
satisfaction are positively related for older than younger people. Leung 
and Leung (1992) also found strong correlation between the general 
self-concept and life satisfaction, although their findings are based on 
the adolescents. 

Self-esteem has been assessed by using the adapted version of six 
items from Rosenberg (1965), and four items developed by Cobb, 
Brook, Kasl, and Connelly (1966). A five-point response format was 
used asking the respondent to indicate how often an item was 
true about her/him. High self-esteem indicated a person’s self-respect 
and worth, and the low self-esteem, self-rejection, self-dissatisfaction 
or self-contempt. The five response categories are—almost always, 
often, sometimes, seldom and never, and are scored as 5,4,3,2,1. The 
scale has 4 negative items, which are coded in reverse. The internal 
reliability of the scale for the sample has been 0. 82, and by Ebel’s 
formula 0.75. 
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Psychological Well-Being 


Psychological well-being has generally been understood as a malleable 
construct related to persons’ feelings about their everyday life activities 
(Bradburn, 1969, Campbell, 1976). Feelings may range from negative 
mental states and dissatisfaction (unhappiness and worry) to a positive 
outlook extending beyond the absence of mere dissatisfaction into a 
state of positive mental health. Bradburn used the term psychological 
well-being extensively, and differentiated between positive and negative 
components of well-being. The positive affect refers to the extent of 
an individual’s favourable feelings about current existence, while the 
negative affect refers to the extent of one’s unfavourable feelings in a 
similar context. The discrepancy between the positive and negative 
affect represents the overall well-being of the person. The emotional 
well-being is conceptually the balance of positive and negative affect. 
Campbell (1976) talked of three types of well-being, namely; affect, 
strain and satisfaction. Campbell recognized that when people refer 
to affect or strain, the focus seems more on spontaneous everyday 
activities in life, while the reference to satisfaction has a cognitive focus 
on positive and happy experience. However, all evaluations are 
interrelated. In another research, Emmons and Diener (1985) indicated 
the independence of positive and negative affect in life, and of a 
moderate relation of life satisfaction with positive and negative affect. 
Diener (1984) considered well-being as individuals’ assessments of the 
quality of their lives, and the emotional well-being a specific dimension 
of subjective well-being, reflecting the degree to which individuals self- 
report the experience of symptoms of positive and negative affect. 
Russell and Caroll (1999) emphasized the bipolarity of positive and 
negative affect. 

Andrews and Withey (1974, 1976) factor-analyzed several surveys 
on quality of life and identified three basic dimensions of psychological 
well-being: positive affect, negative affect, and life satisfaction. The 
first two components referred to the affective, emotional aspects, while 
the last referred to cognitive judgment. The literature shows difference 
between the cognitive and affective measures of well-being. Some 
population groups are found more satisfied but less happy in life, while 
others are happier, but less satisfied. Another difference between the 
life as a whole and affect balance scale is related to the time frame used 
by respondents in responding to the questions. 
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Andrews and Withey’s definition has been used here for 
psychological well-being. The psychological well-being has been 
assessed by combining items from Bradburn (1969) scale and Life 
Satisfaction Scale of Diener (1984). The scale by Bradburn has 10 items 
on positive and negative affect, and is regarded as a neat 
conceptualization of one’s concept of happiness. The Life Satisfaction 
Scale has five items. All the 15 items have been pre-tested, and one 
item dropped afterwards, leaving the total number of items to 14. 
Negative items are responded as strongly agree, agree, neither agree 
nor disagree, disagree, and strongly disagree and scored as 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. Positive items are also responded in a similar manner but scored 
as 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1. The affect balance score has been derived by 
subtracting the sum of negative items from the sum of positive items, 
and then combined with the score on life satisfaction items, to obtain 
a composite score on psychological well-being. The internal reliability 
of the scale for the sample has been found as 0.69. 

The personal information sheet had been attached to scales on 
stress, self-esteem and psychological well-being, and the scales are 
administered to each teacher individually following detailed 
instructions and satisfying their queries. They were allowed to take 
their own time, but respond to all scales. Data have been appropriately 
coded and analyzed by using both the descriptive and parametric 
statistical techniques on measures of personal and family variables, 
stress, self-esteem, and psychological well-being. 


Findings 


Personal and Family Profiles of Teachers 


The sample included males (69.67%) two times more than females 
(30.33%), and married (86.33%) six times more than unmarried (13.67%) 
teachers. Nearly 52.67% of teachers lived in nuclear and 47.33 
percent lived in joint families, In terms of residence nearly 55.33 
percent lived in villages, 33.67 percent in small towns, and 11 percent 
in cities. 

A comparison of male and female teachers showed significantly 
meaningful differences in their socio-economic background, quality 
and magnitude of family interactions, experience of stress, self-esteem 
and psychological well-being. On all variables the differences have been 
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in favour of females. The female teachers come from significantly 
higher socio-economic status than their male counterparts; have more 
positive self-esteem, and higher psychological well-being (ts= 6.17, 2.86 
and 2.05). They also have lower stress, better family interactions, affect 
balance and life satisfaction. The observation of higher socio-economic 
status of female teachers has been an expected finding, as the parental 
education, occupation and income are known to influence the decision 
of sending the female in the family for education, It is interesting and 
encouraging as well that the females have positive self-esteem, and 
higher psychological well-being than males. It validates the popular 
belief of researchers and educationists that by their very nature 
females fit into the teaching position rather well and enjoy it, while 
only some males enjoy teaching in reality. Some other researchers 
have reported positive self-esteem among females (Sharma, 1969), 
while some did not find gender differences in self-esteem in favour of 
females (Winefield and Tiggeman, 1985; Quantichi, 1993). Gender 
differences in the experience of job strain and amount of social support 
received have been reported by Vermeulen and Mustard (2000) in a 
study of 7484 Canadian employees. They reported greater difference 
for men, as they have low social support, higher job strain and higher 
distress. 

The differences by the marital status of the teachers have been less 
pronounced, although on some dimensions the differences have been 
in favour of the unmarried teachers. The unmarried teachers are found 
to have higher socio-economic status, better family interactions, and 
positive self-esteem (ts=4.54, 2.16 and 3.53) than the married ones. 
The unmarried teachers enjoy higher socio-economic status as more 
of them come from better-off and more permissive families, and have 
no liabilities. They report better family interactions, as they continue 
to live with parents and unhesitatingly indulge with family members 
in discussions on various family and work related issues. The married 
teachers are nominally more stressed than the unmarried, and the 
differences are not significant. Perhaps to some extent they all are 
under pressure and worried about meeting their obligations and feel 
stressed, The available research evidence is not conclusive on differences 
in stress and psychological well-being among the married and 
unmarried teachers. Brown and Harris (1978) found married persons 
less vulnerable to stress because of the standing emotional support of 
the spouse, while Davis (1993) has reported lower stress among the 
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unmarried teachers. Rao, Channabasavanna, and Parthasarthy (1982) 
found marital status related to stress. This has been found true here, as 
the married teachers tend to score slightly higher than the unmarried 
on psychological well-being. Although the differences are not 
statistically significant, it confirms the positive emotional support of 
the spouse. Marriage has been found positively related to the females’ 
subjective well-being by Diener (1984). Mookherjee (1992) found 
married people more satisfied than the unmarried ones. Mirowsky 
(1985) talked of the relevance of equity model for controlling distress 
arising out of marital status. 

Although there have been some differences between teachers living 
in nuclear and joint families, but most are not significant. Stress has 
been found significantly higher among those living in joint families 
(t= 2.00), confirming the context of joint family as more stressful. 
According to the Fifth All-India Education Survey (1986), 18 percent 
of primary teachers have received no more than a middle-level 
education (Grade 8), 72 percent have been educated through grade 10, 
and only 10 percent have completed 12 or more years of general 
education. They usually live in joint families, and have families with 
two or three generations living together even now, where differences 
in ideas and attitudes are the reality putting on them constantly the 
pressure (or call it a conditioning) to compromise and yield. 

The comparison by residence showed that those living in town 
have higher socio-economic status than those living in villages, while 
those living in city have even higher socio-economic status (ts= 3.21, 
7.28 and 10.21). Those living in city have higher self-esteem than those 
living in villages and small towns (ts= 3.78 and 3.51). Those in villages 
have the highest stress and significantly higher than town and city 
dwellers (ts= 3.54, 2.62 and 4.48). The city teachers enjoy better family 
interactions than those in villages and towns (ts= 2.37 and 2.36), life 
satisfaction (ts= 2.83 and 3.82), and psychological well-being (ts= 2.24 
and 2.71). 

The personal profiles of teachers are shown in Figure 7.1. 


Differences between Stress, Self-Esteem and Psychological Well-Being 
Differences between teachers in tribal and non-tribal schools, between 
tribal and non-tribal teachers, and among those having different levels 
of experiences have been tested by using analysis of variance 
procedures. The computed F values are reported in Table 7.1. 
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Figure 7.1 
Personal Profiles of Teachers 
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Teachers in Tribal vs Non-Tribal Schools 


Since tribal schools have somewhat different organizational structure, 
management, and ethos of work than the non-tribal schools, these 
may induce differences in preferences and expectations, and attitudes 
of teachers and the clientele of the two types of schools. The tribal 
schools are located in tribal areas and serve mainly the children from 
the tribal community. Children are given facilities of free boarding 
and lodging, free textbooks and uniforms, etc., to cater to the needs of 
tribal children emanating from poor conditions of life, differences in 
language, customs, etc., The teaching in these schools is found a 
relatively slow and erratic process as children encounter practical 
difficulties and do not progress at a steady rate. This produces in 
teachers different types of emotions and reactions, like sadness, 
helplessness, guilt, and anger. They feel different levels of stress/ 
psychological comfort in doing their job. It has been reported in a 
review by Rosenholtz (1985) that the school and classroom 
organization affects the chances with which teachers can establish 
warm, positive relations with students, and recognize the students’ 
success, The poor performance of high efficacy teachers generates in 
them feelings of distress, triggering in the search for ways to avoid 
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such experiences in future, and to regain those pleasurable feelings 
that accompany good performance. The teachers in tribal schools 
encounter more stress at work than in the non-tribal schools, and 
perhaps have lower feelings of self-worth and satisfaction. 

The teachers in tribal schools are found to differ significantly from 
those in non-tribal schools on measures of socio-economic status, stress 
profiles, and its dimensions of student behaviour, teacher-teacher 
relations, parent-teacher relations, time management, interpersonal 
conflict, physical, and psychological symptoms, as the F values are 
significant (Table 7.1), It is observed that the teachers in non-tribal 
schools have their origin in socially and economically better equipped 
homes than those in tribal schools (mean difference of 2.22 points). 
The teachers in non-tribal schools do not have the background of 
physical and emotional deprivations, comparable to those in tribal 
schools. Their families are somewhat better equipped to provide for 
the survival, security and social needs than the tribal families. Teachers 
in tribal schools as expected, have overall a more stressful profile than 
the teachers in non-tribal schools (mean difference of 12.52 points), 
because of the conditions of their homes, and the equally difficult 
conditions in schools. They score higher on stress arising from student 
behaviour, teacher-teacher relations, parent-teacher relations, time 
management, interpersonal conflict, and display more physical and 
psychological symptoms (mean differences between 0.96 and 4.00 
points). They find themselves having numerous difficulties in handling 
students’ conduct problems, in getting along in a comfortable manner 
with other teachers and parents of children, and in managing their 
work in the given time. They tend to get irritated and become 
quarrelsome on small matters. They also suffer more often from 
headache, worry, etc. The tribal school teachers also report having 
somewhat lower life satisfaction than those in non-tribal schools (mean 
difference of 0.91). The teachers in tribal schools are in general very 
dissatisfied with the material, physical and social conditions of their 
life. They are however, not found to look themselves down, and thus 
have equally positive self-esteem, and psychological well-being, as of 
the teachers in non-tribal schools. 

Many of the tribal schools being situated in remote areas, have 
few infrastructural facilities for travel, housing, education of children 
and health care, which discourages teachers from somewhat better- 
off families to work in such schools. Either they do not join, or 
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even if they join they leave on the first opportunity to find a better 
alternative. It has been a common practice adopted in the recent years 
in tribal schools to compromise the prescribed educational 
qualifications, and appoint teachers out of the locally available 
persons, who show promise of at least minimally performing on 
the job, but will remain at the job on a sustained basis. It has been 
the belief that their lower qualifications may not be a barrier in 
their performance, and that they will learn on the job and evolve 
into competent teachers over time. Similar observations have been 
reported on the tribal school situation by other researchers (Sinha, 
1977). Teachers in tribal schools experience higher stress than those 
in the non-tribal schools, as they find the school environment quite 
non-conducive to effectively discharge their duties towards the 
children. The schools do not have the minimum conditions 
provided under ‘Operation Blackboard’. In the social context in which 
the schools have to function, the communities have not been able to 
develop an ethos in which the formal role of the teacher to teach and 
the child’s learning within the four walls of the school are valued. 
There is very little personal discipline either among the pupils or 
teachers. None of them are accustomed to undertake any of the 
activities in a time bound manner. Their concept of time is of a 
commodity available in abundance, adequately flexible that can be 
stretched and used at individual discretion. Parents send the children 
to school as and when they wish, without any preparation and 
materials. Teachers and children both can be absent from the school 
on the slightest pretext. 

The socio-economic status of the teachers in tribal schools is lower 
to begin with, and remains lower than those in the non-tribal schools, 
because of the social and cultural isolation of the tribal community 
for generations, the tendency to stick to traditional occupations and 
systems of subsistence, and the non-participation in the mainstream 
economy and education system. Many of the tribal areas in fact still 
remain cut off from the main society, and devoid of development. 
Not many teachers from the better families or towns are willing to 
take up job in the tribal schools. Many of the teachers in tribal schools 
remain deprived of verbal and non-verbal social interactions with other 
communities, and have no access to sources of relevant information 
for reasons of distant location and lack of infrastructural facilities. 

Teaching of the socially and culturally isolated, disadvantaged and 
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behaviourally difficult children becomes the source of anxiety and 
stress among teachers presenting in them a variety of physical and 
psychological symptoms. They often experience fake sickness, get 
upset, angry, inhibited and at times resigned to their situation. Patnaik, 
Pradhan and Panda (1989) found that teachers in ashram schools are 
demotivated to teach because of the lower preparation and standards 
set for students. The teachers in tribal schools also perceive 
incongruence between their effort to teach (input) and the amount 
and the quality of learning reflected in children’s work and behaviour 
(output). The Sevashram schools attract and enrol particularly students, 
who are from low placed background and are poorly prepared than 
those in the non-tribal schools. Walster, Walster, and Berscheild (1978) 
found depressive symptoms as an obvious outcome of the 
disproportion between input and output. The lower professional 
preparedness of the teachers to improve the situation makes them feel 
even less capable and competent than they actually are. They have 
lower expectations from themselves, and find the expectations of 
parents and community comparatively irrational and unmatching. 
Their failure to satisfy the children, parents, community and the 
administrators with their effort induces in them feelings of guilt, for 
which they blame themselves. They have limited exposure and 
interactions and tend to indulge in mismanaging their classrooms as a 
rule rather than the exception. Cumulatively, the tribal school teachers 
experience stress levels, which they consider worrisome, even if they 
succeed in managing to keep it away from becoming apparent to others, 
This concurred with the findings of Dharmagadhan (1981) and Ushasree 
and Jamuna (1990), who recognized obvious differences in the 
experience of stress across various school settings. 

The tribal school teachers report having lower life satisfaction as 
they do not have basic amenities of life at home and have depressing 
conditions of work at school. Their dissatisfaction becomes apparent 
and provoking when they compare their conditions with non-tribal 
schools. Andrews and Withey (1976) have noted the influence of work 
variables on general life satisfaction, as work experiences tend to spill 
into other life domains. The objective and subjective conditions of 
work constitute important integral components of psychological well- 
being (Hart, Wearing and Heady, 1993; Kelloway and Barling, 199 1). 
The absence of significant differences between teachers in tribal and 
non-tribal schools on self-esteem and psychological well-being, 
despite the higher stress, has been an unexpected but interesting finding 
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in terms of the structural approach (Rosenholtz, 1989). Those in tribal 
schools do not place themselves necessarily at a lower pedestal in the 
school system hierarchy as proposed in the structural approach. This 
has been perhaps more true of the tribal teachers, who see the tribal 
schools at a different level in the development matrix, fron: where 
these have the potential to evolve, but perhaps at their own pace in 
line with their socio-cultural beliefs, and do not have to necessarily 
follow the line of development of the non-tribal schools. The two 
encounter different kinds of challenges in their environment and have 
to use different socio-cultural resources and strategies. It has been 
acknowledged by Patnaik, Pradhan, and Panda (1989) that the teachers 
in general and in sevashram schools in particular have comparable 
competence, teaching skills and attitudes towards their profession, but 
the differences in the work context of the latter are substantial, needing 
more of their personal and organizational planning and effort to 
overcome the encountered difficulties. 


Tribal vs Non-Tribal Teachers 


Irrespective of the type of schools they have been in, the tribal teachers 
have significantly lower socio-economic status than the non-tribal 
teachers (mean difference of 2.88 points). The non-tribal teachers are 
found to have significantly more interactions with their family 
members than the tribal teachers (mean difference of 7.01 points); have 
more positive self-esteem (mean difference of 7.90 points); and have 
less stress in general (mean difference of 2.38 points). They score lower 
on stress dimensions of employee-administrator relations, difficulty 
in time management, interpersonal conflict, and physical symptoms, 
and higher on parent-teacher relations (mean difference of 0.55 to 1.45 
points). They show higher psychological well-being (mean difference 
of 5.37 points). 

The tribal teachers in general have lower socio-economic status, 
as their parents have not experienced literacy, do not have higher 
occupational status, and a steady income. Many of them relied on 
subsistence economy and struggled to make the two ends meet. They 
are socially very closed, and preferred not to mix with other 
communities, whom they considered outsiders threatening to 
contaminate and pollute their culture. They have different kind of 
educational expectations from schools, which are more or less alien 
to them. They have to constantly confront with problems of the 
number of educational institutions in their region/habitat, a different 
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language at school, communication problems, and indifference of 
authorities. The non-tribal communities tend to look down the tribal 
communities, and even he educated among them are often not free 
from the social bias. The various prejudices and discriminations 
reflected by the non-tribals in their attitudes are found deep rooted in 
the social system, and operate as mechanisms of lowering down the 
self-esteem of the tribal teachers. The tribals are still seen as socio- 
culturally backward groups, who have failed to develop their capability 
to control and manipulate their environment, and thus less efficacious 
in their functioning than the non-tribal teachers. They have less access 
to social resources, and little developed personal resources necessary 
for producing the intended effects in their lives and thus a positive 
self-esteem (Gecas and Schwalbe, 1983). A number of social- 
psychological perspectives, namely; equity (Walster, Walster and 
Berscheild, 1978), social comparison processes (Festinger, 1954), and 
social identity (Tajfel and Turner, 1985) theories have predicted the 
negative effects of social biases on self-esteem. Erickson (1968) has 
reported even many years ago ample evidence of inferiority feelings 
and morbid self-hate in culturally deprived groups. Parikh and Patel 
(1989), in their comparison of tribal and non-tribal students found 
self-esteem related to their education level, while Basavanna and 
Ujjwalarani (1988) found the upper caste college students having higher 
self-esteem than the lower caste students coming from illiterate families. 
In case of the tribal teachers educational deficits as well as the position 
of scheduled tribes in social structure operate perhaps interactively to 
lower down their self-esteem. The tribal teachers come from homes 
lacking a common authority in the family. Their family bonds are 
relatively weak, and they do not interact with other social groups. As 
a result, their communication skills remain less developed even as 
teachers, which hamper their effectiveness in everyday life and at the 
job. The non-tribal families have more differentiated structure and 
clearly defined roles, which protect the members’ psychological well- 
being when they confront the stressful life events. There is less 
ambiguity of position and little confusion about one’s roles and 
obligations for the non-tribal groups. Pearlin, Liberman, Menaghan, 
and Mullan (1981) argued that the life events tend to bring into focus 
more than the favourable the unfavourable implications of various 
problems, leading to an increase in their felt family strains, and a 
decrease in psychological and social well-being (Lavee, McCubbin and 
Olsen, 1987). 
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The tribal teachers have reported more stressful encounters and 
lower psychological well-being than the non-tribal teachers. The former 
are under greater pressure to adjust with the social reality of schools 
and their job than the latter, as they have to function in an alien kind 
of organization and at an unnatural pace to meet the job demands, 
something they are not used to and they have not been trained to do 
(Jenkins and Calhoun, 1991). The lack of appropriate and adequate 
training, lower qualifications and less efficient strategies used in the 
functioning of the tribal teachers induce in them feelings of inferiority, 
low competence, and perceptions of higher threat (Jangira and Singh, 
1994). There has also been discrepancy in the amount of time spent 
by the two types of teachers in preparing for work, and the pedagogical 
methods used. Lazarus has also pointed out the importance of the 
way of interpreting a situation in the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of positive and negative mental health. The bringing up of tribal 
teachers in deprived conditions has kept them socially isolated and 
made their personal lives stressful. It has been observed by Kyriacou 
and Sutcliffe (1978) that the teachers experienced stress when they 
felt incapable of performing the task, and experienced difficulty in 
meeting the demands made on them because of the lack of control on 
their conditions. The policy of positive discrimination has helped the 
tribal teachers in enhancing their personal status to some extent, as 
they are considered elites within their own community, but they are 
still not regarded professionally competent and fit for the position by 
similar others from other communities. Their failure to get recognition 
from the authorities and similar others resulted in undermining their 
self-confidence, and reduced motivation, at times on the brink of 
developing depressive symptoms. Numerous researchers have no 
a positive association between self-reported teacher stress and ment 
ill-health (Galloway, 1984; Tellenback, Brenner and Lofgren, 1983). 
Hart (1994) observed that the negative teaching experiences lead to 
increased psychological distress, which in turn tends to lower the 
quality of life at work. 

The tribal teachers having poor family interactions are found to 
experience higher stress, as what they experience at work they cannot 
even share with others in the family, apart from having the benefit of 
their observations and suggestions. Needle, Griffin, and Svendsen 
(1981), and Galloway, Pankhurst, Boswell, Boswell, and Green (1987) 
indicated that there are many factors outside the work place, whi 
contributed to the stress of teachers. For example, a decline in the 
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quality of home life accompanied the work stress more than often 
(Schwab, Jackson and Schuler, 1986). Stress from teaching affected the 
performance and emotional well-being of the teachers and the family 
(Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1977), and the conflict with the family 
produced symptoms of anxiety, fatigue, and tension (Kopelman, 
Greenhaus and Connolloy, 1983). 


Teaching Experience 


All the teachers are not at the same age, nor have they begun teaching 
at the same point of time. Some are highly experienced, some are 
moderately experienced, and some have only few years to their credit. 
Those having less number of years of teaching experience are found to 
come from better socio-economic status than those who have put in 
more than 15 years (mean difference of 3.18 points); have higher 
level of interactions in the family (mean difference of 2.85 points); 
more positive self-esteem (mean difference of 1.60 points); and less 
overall stress (mean difference of 3.92 points). They also have less 
stress on various dimensions, like they have better parent teacher 
relations, better time management, fewer physical symptoms (mean 
difference of 1.21 to 0.96 points), and better psychological well-being 
(mean difference of 2.05 points). A majority of the more experienced 
teachers have made their entry into job with lower qualifications and 
at a time when teachers’ salaries have been rather low. They have grown 
up children demanding the contemporary life styles, at times revolting 
against the older order, which they find quite upsetting and anxiety 
inducing in them. More of the less experienced teachers are young, 
have received more years of general education, and live in nuclear 
families, where they make their own decisions about how to live, to 
whom to talk and what not, which perhaps contribute to their positive 
self-esteem. This finding has to some extent been expected, but is not 
in conformity with the expectation of altered self-image of person 
with progression through a career, and imbibing personal changes with 
time for healthy living. The available evidence in the literature is not 
conclusive either. Burns (1979) found the attitudes and self-perceptions 
of the younger teachers less positive than the older and more 
experienced ones, while Lee (1993) found no relationship between 
teachers’ length of experience and self-esteem. The elderly teachers 
often felt that they have already invested what they could in their 
career, and are now not looking for much, while the less experienced 
have been willing to shoulder more responsibility, and also expect 
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more from the school, self, and students. Felder, Holliz, Pipen, and 
Houston (1979) observed that during early years of teaching career, 
the teaching effectiveness showed an increase but did not continue to 
increase in a linear fashion. It may have negative spurts or no real 
gains later. Arora (1986) has reported that with an increase in 
experience, teachers feel more anxious and dissatisfied, while the 
teachers with less than ten years of teaching experience are found more 
satisfied (Bhatia, 1990). With more years of experience, certainly things 
changed for teachers in the personal, social and work domains, 
subjecting them to contradictory pressures and aggravating their level 
of dissatisfaction. 

The less experienced teachers have less stress and better 
psychological well-being. More of the younger teachers seemed to have 
chosen their job consciously and thus derive satisfaction from it. They 
feel they are professionally quite well prepared and competent on the 
job, as they have entered the profession under highly competitive job 
market conditions. They accept fewer and only well-defined 
responsibilities both at the school and family. More experienced 
teachers found themselves overworked both at home and at work, 
and have difficulty in coping with the pressures, as the personal, social 
and professional resources at hand fall short of the demands made. 
This finding has been different from what is reported by Cole (1989) 
that a negative relationship exists between length of service and job 
stress. Some researchers have found increased age of elementary school 
teachers associated with improved patterns of life adjustment and more 
positive feelings about job (Dixon, 1993). Diener (1984) observed that 
the younger teachers compared to their older counterparts tend to 
experience more intense emotions like happiness, because of their 
different socialization experiences, The older teachers have lived with 
responsibility without authority, and have not learnt to enjoy and be 
happy with their achievements. Their happiness comes perhaps from 
the happiness they give to others. Malik, Mueller, and Meinke (1991) 
did not find in their study significant effect of length of experience 
on teacher stress. 


School Type x Teacher Type x Experience 


The differences between tribal and non-tribal schools have interacted 
significantly with differences between the tribal and non-tribal teachers 
and affected the levels of variations in socio-economic status, family 
interaction patterns, self-esteem, stress, and psychological well-being. 
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The tribal as well as the non-tribal teachers in ron-tribal schools have 
higher socio-economic status than their counterparts in the tribal 
schools, but the gap has been much more apparent and wider for the 
non-tribal teachers (mean difference= 0.16 vs 4.40). The non-tribal 
teachers in the non-tribal schools have had their origin in families of 
higher socio-economic status than the non-tribal teachers in tribal 
schools. Interestingly, a less well-off setting attracts the less well-off 
persons, and the vice versa. This provides support to the person- 
environment fit approach of Barker and associates. The tribal teachers 
in tribal schools have more clear and substantive family interactions, 
than their counterparts in non-tribal schools (mean difference of 4.27 
points). This has also been found true of the non-tribal teachers in 
non-tribal schools (mean difference of 2.25 points). The familiarity 
with the setting and other persons in the work environment make it 
easy to identify and make friends, and one found often something to 
carry with oneself, something to talk about them and their work with 
the family members Evidently, both perceive some substantive 
qualities and meaningfulness in encounters with similar others, which 
can be used as content in interaction with family members, and thus 
be able to receive feedback on self as well as on others. The tribal 
teachers in tribal schools have more positive self-esteem than those in 
non-tribal schools (mean difference of 1.57), but experience more stress 
(mean difference of 3.79 points), while the non-tribal teachers have 
close to the same level of self-esteem in both types of schools (Ms= 
40.28 vs 40.49), and experience very high stress in tribal schools (mean 
difference of 21.18 points). The tribal teachers in tribal schools indulge 
evidently in parallel social comparisons more than their counterparts 
in the non-tribal schools, who may be making downward comparisons. 
They feel more anxious and stressed because of the need to perform 
and their lower preparedness. They perhaps doubt their own 
competence as they see others being apprehensive about them. The 
excessively higher stress of non-tribal teachers in the tribal setting, 
not having a bearing on their self-esteem, indicates that their stress is 
situation specific and they have a conscious aversion to adjust to the 
tribal school situation. The tribal as well as the non-tribal teachers in 
the tribal schools experience higher stress on a number of stress 
dimensions, namely; the student behaviour, parent teacher relations, 
time management, physical symptoms, and psychological symptoms 
(mean difference of 0.61 and 3.47). On all dimensions of stress the 
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non-tribal teachers in tribal schools are the most stressed, in fact more 
than even tribal teachers in the non-tribal schools. The tribal teachers 
in the tribal schools and the non-tribal teachers in the non-tribal schools 
have higher psychological well-being (mean difference of 2.11 and 8.19). 
Both derive quality psychological comfort from familiarity of the 
situation, as it does not make any excessive demands on their 
capabilities and resources. 

The differences between the tribal and non-tribal schools and the 
two levels of teaching experience have interacted significantly in 
affecting the family interaction patterns. The difference between the 
more and less experienced teachers in tribal schools has been small as 
compared to those in the non-tribal schools (mean difference of 0.60 
vs 4.81). The teachers in tribal schools with two levels of experience 
perhaps experience little variety and challenge at work as they do not 
have many colleagues to interact and share their views, and do not 
find something meaningful to talk with the family members. They 
also have similar family structures providing little content to talk. 
The non-tribal schools in general have more than three teachers in a 
school and provide some scope for discussion, and the non-tribal 
teachers have different family structure. The less experienced teachers 
in non-tribal schools show somewhat better family interactions than 
such teachers in the tribal schools. The differences between the tribal 
and non-tribal teachers and their level of experience have interacted 
significantly to impact overall stress and its dimensions of student 
behaviour, teacher-teacher relations, parent-teacher relations, time 
management and psychological symptoms. The more experienced tribal 
teachers feel overall more stressed than the less experienced (mean 
difference of 9.30 points), while among the non-tribal teachers, the 
less experienced are nominally more stressed (mean difference of 0.78 
points). A similar trend is observed for the tribal and non-tribal teachers 
on student behaviour, teacher-teacher relations, parent-teacher 
relations, time management, and on psychological symptoms (mean 
difference of 0.24 and 2.15). On all dimensions as well as on overall 
stress, while among the tribal teachers those putting in more years 
of experience feel more stressed, among the non-tribals the reverse 
has been found true, although for different reasons. The more 
experienced tribal teachers feel more stressed because of the lack of 
mastery over the contents and professional competence, and the non- 
tribals feel so because of their high need of learning on the job. 
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The interactions among differences between schools and teachers 
(tribal and non-tribal), and two experience levels have significant effects 
on family interaction patterns, psychological symptoms, and 
psychological well-being. Tribal teachers in tribal schools, and having 
more experience report having the most smooth family interactions 
even if limited in content, while it has been found true of the less 
experienced non-tribal teachers in non-tribal schools, who enjoyed 
variety and openness. The less experienced tribal teachers in tribal 
schools are fairly compatible with the less experienced non-tribal 
teachers in tribal schools. The trend has been similar on psychological 
symptoms for the more experienced tribal as well as the non-tribal 
teachers in tribal schools. Among the non-tribal teachers in both types 
of schools, the less experienced present higher level of psychological 
symptoms (mean difference of 1.13 and 0.40 points). The more 
experienced tribal teachers in the tribal schools report the highest 
psychological well-being, and their counterpart in the non-tribal 
schools the least (mean difference of 6.97 points). Among the non- 
tribal teachers, the highest psychological well-being has been reported 
by the less experienced in non-tribal schools, and the lowest by the 
more experienced in tribal schools (mean difference of 4.90 points). 
This has been expected because of the non-conducive setting of the 
tribal schools being experienced as a more aggravated condition by 
the non-tribals. The less experienced non-tribal teachers in the non- 
tribal schools have more positive than negative experiences. 


Relationship of Personal and Family Variables with Stress, Self- 
Esteem and Psychological Well-Being 

The product moment correlations have been computed separately for 
the tribal and non-tribal schools, tribal and non-tribal teachers having 
two levels of experience between their personal and family variables, 
and stress and psychological well-being. These are shown in Table 7.2 
and discussed below: 


Tribal and Non-Tribal Schools 


There are quite a few similarities and differences in the pattern of 
relations among numerous variables in the two types of schools. In 
case of the tribal schools, the analysis has not yielded many significant 
correlations against the set expectations. The correlations range 
between -0.53 and 0.53. Gender of the teacher is found to have 
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Table 7.2 
Correlations for Different Groups: Personal and Family Variables with 
Stress, Self-Esteem and Psychological Well-Being 


Variables Age Gender Marital Training Residence SES Family 
Status Urban/ Interactions 
Rural 
Stress G1 0.07 -0.08 -0.03 0.02 -0.02 -0.05 =0.32** 
G2 OU -0.22* 0.16 0.04 -0.20 -0.42"* -0,70** 
G3 DU -0.09 0:07 0.09 0.05 -0.26* -0,54** 
G4 -0.06 -0.06 0.12 0.08 -0.56**  -0.41** -0.34** 
G5 -0.09 -0.21* -0.04 0.00 -0.23* -0.31"" -0.52"" 


G6 -0.06 0.09 -0.10 -0.10 -0.36* -0.33** -0.28** 


G1 -0.04 0.05 -0.15 -0.08 -0.01 0.08 0,534" 
G2 -0.22* 0.27** Dien 0.01 0.34** 0.66** 071 
G3 -0.10 0.01 -0.02 -0.11 -0.16 0.11 0.58** 
G4 Dänn 0.12 -0.21* -0.10 0.03 0.15 0.48** 
G5 -0.03 0.16 -0.20* -0.03 -0.07 0.32** 0.62** 
Cp -0.07 0.09 -0.18 0.05 0.34** 0.37** 0.63** 
Psychological Well-Being 
Gi 0.01 -0.03 0.00 -0.03 0.03 0.04 0.53** 
G2 -0.17 0.26** = -0.15 -0.08 0.21* 0.56** 0.71** 
G3 -0.11 -0.02 0,03 -0.15 -0.28** 0.12 0.67** 
G4 -0.06 0.16 -0.10 -0.01 0.29"* 0.30" 0.44" 
G5 0.00 0.18 -0.07 -0.06 -0.06 0.26** 0.64** 
G6 0.06 0.00 -0,05 -0.04 0,30** 0.34"* 0.59"* 
G1—Tribal Schools G2—Non-Tribal Schools 
G3—Tribal Teachers G4—Non-Tribal Teachers 


et — Experienced Teachers G6—Less Experienced Teachers 
"pe 0.05; **p < 0.01 


significant negative associations with age, and marital status, and 
positive associations with place of residence, socio-economic status, 
and family type (rs between 0.19 and -0.53). Apparently, more male 
teachers in tribal schools are older and married, while many of the 
female teachers working in tribal schools are young. They come from 
urban area, have higher socio-economic status, and live in joint families, 
mostly with parents or in-laws, Chatterjee, Mukerjee, Chakraborty 
and Hassan (1976) also found age, sex, urbanization and caste relevant 
in the experience of anxiety. Age of the teachers is positively associated 
with their marital status, and negatively with socio-economic status, 
and family type. More of the older teachers are married, do not have 
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high socio-economic status, and lived in nuclear families. The marital 
status is related negatively, and the place of residence and family type 
positively to socio-economic status. Those married, coming from town 
and living in joint family have relatively higher socio-economic status. 
Teachers having substantive family interactions have significantly 
positive self-esteem, and higher psychological well-being (rs= 0.53 
each). As expected, stress is found to have a significant negative relation 
with family interactions and psychological well-being (rs=-0.32 and - 
0.50). Teachers experiencing stressful daily events in life do not have 
much interesting, focused and sustained interactions with family 
members, and as a result suffer even more and show lower 
psychological well-being. Teachers having positive self-esteem and 
lower stress, experience higher psychological well-being. Family type 
and family size are positively related with each other. Those living in 
nuclear family have fewer members to live and deal with, and vice 
versa. The larger family size in itself is seen as a barrier, making 
substantive interactions difficult, as then teachers are busy most of 
the time with managing routines, and have no time, mood and energy 
left to talk on crucial issues. Good family interactions emerge as the 
essence of positive psychological well-being (r= 0.53), indicating the 
positive need of open communication in the family to keep teachers 
fit, healthy, and satisfying. This should be seen as crucial in the light 
of the fact that the tribal school as a work place does not offer many 
opportunities of substantive interactions with colleagues. 

There are quite a few significant relations among personal and 
family variables, and stress, self-esteem and psychological well-being 
for teachers in non-tribal schools. The gender correlates negatively 
with their age, marital status, and stress, and positively with socio- 
economic status, self-esteem, family interaction patterns, and 
psychological well-being (rs between -0.29 and 0.28). Male teachers 
even in non-tribal schools are more frequently older, married, have 
relatively lower socio-economic status, more stress, lower self-esteem, 
family interaction patterns, and psychological well-being. More 
male teachers hail from villages, have lower socio-economic status 
and lower self-esteem, and have to deal with more stressful daily events. 
The female teachers are more often from town, have higher socio- 
economic background and positive self-esteem. The older teachers, 
both males and females, are married. There are only very few female 
teachers who are unmarried and older. The older teachers have lower 
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socio-economic status, and less positive self-esteem. They live as nuclear 
families and have limited family interactions, as most of their time 
goes in managing the routines of household. Even the older teachers 
in non-tribal schools have limited family resources and remain tied up 
to routines to meet their two ends, and are unable to think of finding 
time and/or have inclination to discuss their ideas with other family 
members. It may as well be that being part of the traditional society, 
they have such closed personalities that they consciously refuse to 
open up. The unmarried have lower socio-economic status than the 
married ones. Perhaps they remained unmarried because of not having 
adequate social and economic resources in the family. The married 
female teachers have the advantage of the dual earner family. Those 
hailing from towns have earned higher socio-economic status, as they 
are the beneficiaries of becoming active partners in education and 
economy. They have lower stress, positive self-esteem, more 
substantive family interactions, and positive psychological well-being 
(rs between -0.20 and 0.34). Those having positive self-esteem have 
low stress, indulge into highly meaningful interactions with family 
members, and display a very high level of psychological well-being 
(rs= -0.58 to 0.71). On the contrary, those encountering more stressful 
events in a routine manner are not able to interact much with family 
members, and have lower psychological well-being. In non-tribal 
schools, teachers from nuclear families, despite being forced to limit 
their dealings to fewer family members, are able to generate intense 
quality interactions (r= 0.26). Good meaningful interactions with 
family members provide to them a highly fertile ground for positive 
emotional experiences and psychological well-being (r= 0.70). Those 
in non-tribal schools different from their counterparts in tribal schools 
find better organizational climate to interact at school, but also they 
are more resourceful to have active and stimulating interactions within 
the family, a positive source of their self-esteem and psychological 
well-being. The evidence on the relation between family type and stress 
has indeed been so far contradictory in the Indian setting. Sampurna, 
Ansari, Agarwal, and Udupa (1979) found joint family system 
producing more stress, while Sethi, Gupta, Mahendru, and Kumari 
(1974) found nuclear family more stressful setting for individuals. The 
close physical proximity of other family members can prove 
deleterious as well as buffer the negative consequences of work and 
other stressors. 
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Tribal and Non-Tribal Teachers 


The pattern of relationships among numerous variables shows fewer 
similarities than differences between the tribal and non-tribal teachers. 
Among the tribal teachers, a good number of females are found older, 
unmarried, and having better socioeconomic status (rs between -0.50 
to 0.56). They perhaps started their schooling late, and that too because 
they came from better off families among themselves. Those hailing 
from towns have lost their social-cultural roots. They do not enjoy 
having a base in the community, and do not have smooth and frequent 
family interactions, and thus experience more alienation and stress. 
Their socio-economic status is not very high, as they do not have well- 
educated parents, having good occupation and income. They only have 
their salary as the economic resource, which is not adequate to meet 
their expectations and to compare favourably with similar others. They 
have good deal of stress, and low psychological well-being (rs= 0.26 
and -0.28). Perhaps, they feel alienated even in the setting of tribal 
schools. Among the tribal teachers also, the positive self-esteem is found 
associated with lower stress, and higher psychological well-being (rs= 
-0.51 and 0.65). The feeling of doing something worthy makes them 
feel psychologically better and less stressful. The younger, unmarried 
and untrained tribal teachers from villages show less positive self- 
esteem. They are perhaps insecure, less open and not so enthusiastic 
about trying different things and are apprehensive of having the 
negative consequences, if something goes wrong. The stress profiles of 
tribal teachers are not found significantly related to their age, marital 
status, and training. Those having higher stress have fewer family 
interactions, and lower psychological well-being (rs= -0.54 and -0.67). 
Their confronting with stressful daily events at school does spill into 
the family domain, making them feel irritated and not interested in 
open discussions with family members even when they are around in 
the physical sense, and thus eat into their affective resources. Nuclear 
family implies smaller family size, and offered scope for healthy 
meaningful family interactions (rs= 0.48 and 0.32), if the persons can 
consciously make effort to use this source of stimulation. Healthy 
frequent interactions with family members can lay the foundation for 
their positive psychological well-being (r= 0.67). This is confirmatory 
of the importance of family to one’s positive thinking and affective 
functioning. 
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Among the group of non-tribal teachers, a majority of the females 
are in general younger than males, hail from towns, and have good 
socio-economic status (r= 0.35). This suggests the possibility of a higher 
turnover rate among them, more likely due to marriage and the 
willingness to move to another place for a better opportunity. The 
older are married, have undergone some training, but do not necessarily 
have high socio-economic status, and positive self-esteem (rs= -0.25 to 
0.49). The responsibilities of older teachers are more than what they 
can live with, and also they cannot move out in search of better 
Opportunities. The teachers hailing from towns have higher socio- 
economic status, lower stress, better interactions with family members, 
and psychological well-being (rs=-0.56 to 0.68). Those brought up in 
towns and residing there have benefitted from the participation in 
education and economy and have enjoyed upward mobility. They 
show positive self-esteem, and improved and satisfied affective 
functioning. Also those coming from good socio-economic background 
experience fewer stressful events in daily life, have good family 
interactions, and positive psychological well-being (rs=-0.41 to 0.30). 
Their parents’ educational and occupational status, and the income is 
enough not to create conflicts for resources and interpersonal bickering. 
The teachers having positive self-esteem report less stress as expected, 
good family interactions, and psychological well-being (rs= -019 to 
0.48). Having a nuclear family they feel assured that they have to deal 
and share their resources with fewer persons (r= 0.54) in the family. 
The good meaningful family interactions facilitate psychological well- 
being (r= 0.44), as these provide positive and constructive feedback 
for their personal and social development. 


Teaching Experience 

The length of teaching experience was expected to be an important 
source of variation in the pattern of relations among personal and 
family variables, stress, self-esteem and psychological well-being. This 
has been found true only to a limited extent here, as there are only a 
few more significant correlations among the more experienced as 
compared to the less experienced teachers. The more experienced 
female teachers, as different from males often have their origin in 
towns, have higher socio-economic status, have small size family, and 
lower stress (rs= -0.21 to 0.41). Despite the fact of being older, they 
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have been able to acquire education, because of their residing in town 
and family being relatively well-off. More of the older teachers are 
married as expected. The unmarried have lower self-esteem (r= -0.20). 
They perhaps do not get adequate social acceptance, which lowered 
their feelings of self-worth. The teachers residing in towns have higher 
socio-economic status (r= 0.43), as they can have the opportunity of 
earning extra money, by giving tuitions, etc. They have lower stress 
(r= -0.23). The more experienced teachers having higher socio- 
economic status have smaller families, have healthy and smooth 
interactions with family members, and regard their worth positively 
(rs= -0.20 to 0.32). They did not experience high stress in dealing with 
daily events, and show positive psychological well-being (rs= -0.31 
and 0.26). This implies that the teachers coming from higher socio- 
economic strata have the greater probability of having positive self- 
esteem and psychological well-being, the essential conditions to induce 
healthy self-images in the minds of themselves and their pupils. The 
feeling of higher self-worth helps them in experiencing lower stress, 
good family communication, and higher psychological well-being (rs= 
-0.37 to 0.64). Conversely, the higher stress of more experienced 
teachers would be associated with large family size, limited interactions 
in the family, and lower psychological well-being. The joint families 
are usually large, having higher likelihood of inducing stress, and tax 
the psychological well-being (r= -0.20), while healthy and extensive 
family interactions become conducive conditions to co-vary positively 
with psychological well-being (r= 0.64). 

Among the less experienced, the female teachers are found usually 
younger than males, and some still unmarried. Those residing in towns 
have higher socio-economic status, good family interactions, and 
positive self-esteem (rs= 0.34 to 0.60). They show lower stress, and 
positive psychological well-being (rs=-0.36 and 0.30). Those having 
limited family interactions report experiencing higher stress and lower 
psychological well-being (rs= -0.28 and 0.43). Joint families are bound 
to be large settings that limit the family interaction to necessary ones. 
The finding of good family interactions as a positive covariate of 
psychological well-being (r= 0.59) even among the less experienced 
should be considered important for any educational interventions to 
be designed for teachers and organizational change. 

In rural areas, the teachers having higher socio-economic status 
enjoy recognition and occupy a special position in the community. 
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They exercise influence in decision making and are seen as agents of 
power and change if need be, which inculcate in them feelings of self- 
worth, of being more competent and efficacious than others. The 
position changes after they migrate to towns, as then their education 
and earnings become relevant to their self-esteem. More female teachers 
are younger than males at the time of entry in teaching and get married, 
confirming that the males do not join the teaching profession as first 
preference. Rather they come to teach after exhausting all other 
options. In the rural areas in particular, fewer females completed higher 
education, and those who did so tend to get the job quickly, as outsiders 
do not prefer to come there. The substantive and smooth family 
interactions are found as a covariate of positive self-esteem. Goldsmith 
(1989) found the self-esteem of the individual positively related to 
family bonding and parent-adolescent communications. Chubb and 
Fertman (1992) observed that the person’s having a high sense of 
belonging in the family is related to positive self-esteem. The teachers 
having healthy family interactions experience lower stress, while those 
from larger families show higher stress. Inadequate family interactions 
deprive the family members of the opportunity to mutually share 
and understand each other’s feelings and perspectives, and often create 
misunderstandings and conflicts. Not having the opportunity to meet 
the need of affiliation, they undergo a sense of dejection and 
disapproval. In terms of the proposition of the socialization theory 
also family is important for ones personal and social development. 
The family interaction patterns provide emotional support in the face 
of adversity. The larger families have poorer interactions and more 
stress (Leung and Leung, 1992), as one is always entangled in managing 
the routines. Lone and Ahmed (1991) found more stress in larger 
families, although some researchers found the nuclear family more 
problematic (Bhatti, Mahal and Shariff, 1974). Teachers having a good 
emotional bonding with the families are found more caring and 
affectionate with children, which is very important for children when 
they reach the middle childhood (Wentzel and Caldwell, 1997; Wentzel, 
1998). Perceived support from the teacher is found facilitative of their 
interest in school and classes. Effects of a caring and supportive 
relationship with a teacher are particularly important for children who 
are in environments in which other relationships are weak, like the 


tribal, and handicapped, ete. 
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In general, socio-economic status, self-esteem and psychological 
well-being are found strongly related to each other. In all groups 
psychological well-being is found negatively related to stress and 
positively to self-esteem and all correlations are significant. The socio- 
economic status has emerged important in the development of positive 
self-esteem, which can lower the feeling of stress, and thereby increase 
the communication within the family and secure higher psychological 
well-being. Teachers from higher socio-economic status having positive 
self-esteem and lower stress report higher psychological well-being, 
perhaps by meeting their social and esteem needs. Positive self-esteem 
is found associated with lower stress, which is expected. Abraham and 
Prasanna (1986) and Prasad (1987) have reported a positive relation 
between socio-economic status and mental/emotional health. Bandura 
(1986) had argued that the realization of one’s worth gave one an 
opportunity to exercise control over the aversive situations and in 
coping with stress. Low self-esteem has been recognized as a clinical 
component of several psychiatric conditions, such as depression 
(Quantichi, 1993), and anxiety (Brown, et al., 1986; Ingham et al., 1986). 
Higher stress is found associated with lower psychological well-being 
by Banerjee (1989). A high correlation between stress and mental health 
of the primary teachers has been reported by Galloway (1984). Thomas 
and Sanandaraj (1985) found that family harmony, physical facilities 
and parental practices are the different dimensions of family 
integration, which act as causal antecedents of positive self-esteem. 
Housely, Martin, McCoy, Greenhaus, Stigger and Chopin (1987) made 
similar observations on adolescents. Black (1993) observed lower level 
of perceived stress among employees having higher self-esteem. 


Psychological Well-Being of Different Groups of Teachers: 
Prediction 

The psychological well-being of different groups of teachers is 
likely to be determined to different extents by the set of different 
personal and family variables. This proposition has been examined by 
using different personal and family variables as predictors of 
psychological well-being for the teachers in tribal and non-tribal 
schools, for the tribal and non-tribal teachers, and for more or less 
experienced teachers. The results of multiple regression analysis are 
reported in Table 7.3. 
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Table 7.3 
Results of Regression Analysis for Different Groups 

Variables Regression Coefficients 

TS NTS TT NTT ME LE 
Gender 0.05 0.02 -0.11 0.10 0.03 0.01 
Age 0.08 0.07 -0.02 0.03 -0.00 0.06 
Marital Status i 0.03 0.06 0.00 0.05 -0.00 0.10 
Training 0.02 -0.07 -0.05 0.04 -0.01 -0.03 
Occupation of Spouse 0.00 -0.02 0.02 -0.04 -0.00 -0.06 
Place of Residence 0.02 -0.09 -0.17 -0.03 -0.16 -0.10 
SES 0.03 0.21 -0.05 0.06 0.03 0.11 
Self-esteem 0.20 0.21 0.27 0.21 0.14 0.35 
Stress -0.38 -0.50 -0.40 -0.33 0.49 -0.31 
FT 0.00 0.09 -0.02 0.12 0.08 -0.01 
FS 0.00 -0.09 0.13 -0.12 -0.09 0.12 
FIP 0.31 0.12 0.28 0.24 0.26 0,32 
R 0.66 0.84 0.82 0.61 0.77 0.72 
R? 0.44 0.71 0.67 0.37 0.59 0.53 
F 8.23 29.50 21.93 7.21 16.53 12.64 
P 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 


TS-Tribal Schools; NTS—Non-Tribal Schools; TT—Tribal Teachers; NTS—Non- 
Tribal Teachers; ME—More Experienced Teachers; LE—Less Experienced 
Teachers; FT—Family Type; FS—Family Size; FIP—Family Interaction Patterns. 


It is seen from the analysis that the personal and family variables 
along with stress and self-esteem are able to account for the variance 
in psychological well-being of different groups of teachers to different 
extents, The highest variance is explained for the teachers in the non- 
tribal schools, and the least for the group of non-tribal teachers. The 
personal variables of gender, age, marital status, training, place of 
residence, and socio-economic status, along with self-esteem, stress, 
and family variables have explained approximately 71 percent of 
variance in the psychological well-being of teachers in non-tribal 
schools. Stress has the highest regression coefficient, followed by self- 
esteem, and socio-economic status. In the category of family variables, 
family interaction pattern has a positive regression coefficient, followed 
by family type. In case of tribal teachers, personal and family variables, 
stress and self-esteem can explain about 67 percent of variance in their 
psychological well-being. Stress has the highest regression coefficient, 
followed by self-esteem, and place of residence. The important family 
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variables for predicting the psychological well-being of tribal teachers 
are family interaction patterns and family size. In case of the teachers 
having many years of experience, the personal and family variables, 
stress and experience can account for about 59 percent variance in 
their psychological well-being. Stress is the strongest predictor, 
followed by self-esteem, and place of residence. In the set of family 
variables family interaction pattern proves to be the most important, 
followed by family size. For the teachers having lesser experience in 
the teaching profession, the personal and family variables, stress and 
self-esteem can account for 53 percent of variance. The important 
predictors are stress, and self-esteem. The family predictors are family 
interaction patterns, and family size. In the group of tribal schools, 
the personal and family variables, stress and self-esteem can account 
for about 44 percent of variance. The meaningful predictors are stress, 
and self-esteem. The only family predictor exercising considerable 
influence is family interaction pattern. The least variance is €xplained 
in case of the non-tribal teachers (37%). Even for them stress and self- 
esteem are important predictors. In the category of family variables, 
family interaction pattern, family type, and family size emerged 
meaningful. All the obtained F values are significant above the set 
level of significance (1%). 

In all groups, stress, self-esteem, and family interaction patterns 
emerge as important predictors of their psychological well-being. The 
socio-economic status is found relevant for the teachers in non-tribal 
schools, and place of residence for the tribal teachers, and the more 
experienced teachers. More positive self-concepts have been reported 
among students from rural areas. Basavanna and Ujjwalarani (1988) 
noted interaction between caste and economic status. The 
perceptions of the self and others of the rich and poor among 
upper caste subjects tend to vary, while the rich and poor in the 
lower castes did not differ much. The effect of poverty is found 
more apparent in the absence of social disadvantage. Such differences 
perhaps operate among the non-tribals more than the tribals. Family 
type is relevant for the teachers in non-tribal schools, and family size 
for the tribal teachers, non-tribal teachers, and more and less 
experienced teachers. Family size contributes positively to the 
psychological well-being of tribal teachers as it reassures to them their 
survival and identity, but it operates negatively for the other groups. 

The differential predictability of the personal and family variables, 
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stress and self-esteem suggests the relative importance of individual 
and situational context of the experience and subjective level emotional 
feelings and life satisfaction among different groups of teachers. The 
importance of family interaction patterns demonstrates the importance 
functional aspects of the family over the structural aspects. This seems 
to be an important finding as interventions can be designed to sensitize 
people to enhance the magnitude and quality of affects emanating from 
family interactions, while any change in structural aspects of the family 
is very difficult to accomplish. The higher power of stress and self- 
esteem in predicting the psychological well-being of teachers supports 
to a good extent the perspectives of cognitive theorists, who consider 
the cognitive representations of social and work conditions important 
in understanding their objective reality. This also concurs with the 
argument of Lazarus’ model of stress being perceived as a relative 
phenomenon by persons having different situational dispositions. The 
family adjustment has been reported by Pleck (1985) having 
substantially greater impact on the psychological well-being of working 
wives and husbands. Stress resulting from the conflict between job 
and family responsibilities has been found related to a higher incidence 
of irritation, anxiety and depression (Ellison, 1990). In case of Israeli 
teachers also, Hayan, and Goldstein (1990) found higher work 
centrality and lower job satisfaction related to their stress. Family 
support has been identified as a highly significant and positive indicator 
of the well-being of college teachers by Sahoo and Vidyadhar (1992), 
and relationship with parents as the best predictor of life satisfaction 
(Leung and Leung, 1992). Walter (1993) acknowledged that women 
tend to experience mental health problems differently depending on 
their family structure and the quality of family relationships. Among 
the females, family role stressors are more strongly related to 
psychological distress and physical illness outcomes than the work 
related stressors, whereas for males, work place stressors are more 
strongly related to symptoms of psychological distress. This is found 
true here to a good extent. In a survey of 750 primary and secondary 
teachers, with a response rate of 53.5 percent (mean age 38.1 yrs), 
Griffith, Steptoe, and Cropley (1999) found that social support at work 
and coping responses, behaviour disengagement, and suppression of 
competing activities can predict job stress, independent of age, gender, 
class size, occupational grade and negative affectivity. High job stress 
is associated with low social support at work and greater use of coping 
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by disengagement and suppression of competing activities (maladaptive 
response) in teaching context. Coping and social support are found to 
moderate the impact of stressors on well-being and influence the 
appraisal of environmental demands as stressful. The moderating role 
of coping and social support in the Indian context needs to be 
systematically tested. 


Conclusion 


The tribal and non-tribal teachers have different personal and family 
profiles. Teachers in tribal schools experience invariably higher stress 
and lower psychological well-being than those in non-tribal schools. 
Tribal teachers having lower socio-economic status experience 
inadequate family interactions, higher stress, lower self-esteem, and 
psychological well-being than the non-tribal teachers. The more 
experienced teachers have poorer family interactions, lower self-esteem, 
and psychological well-being, but higher stress than the less experienced 
teachers. Higher age and relatively lower educational qualifications in 
fact make the older teachers less open, less communicative, and more 
focused on their inadequacies rather than their strengths. The tribal 
teachers in tribal schools have lower stress, better self-esteem, and 
psychological well-being than their counterparts in the non-tribal 
schools. The non-tribal teachers in the non-tribal schools show only 
marginally less stress and have little higher psychological well-being 
than their counterparts in the tribal schools. The more experienced 
tribal teachers experience higher stress than similar non-tribal teachers. 
The more experienced tribal teachers in tribal schools have better 
psychological well-being than their counterparts in non-tribal schools. 
Female teachers have higher self-esteem and psychological well-being 
than the males. Unmarried teachers have higher self-esteem, and lower 
stress than the married, particularly the females. Teachers living in 
joint families have poorer family interactions and higher stress. 
Teachers living in cities have better family interactions, self-esteem 
and psychological well-being than those in villages and small towns. 
Those residing in city have fewer distractions after work making them 
more focused on their families doing well, and they tend to make 
conscious efforts to interact with their children to boost up their 
personal and social development. Most in fact see this as the goal in 
life, to compensate for their moving away from the village and extended 
family. 
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This research has confirmed the proposition that the higher the 
stress experienced by teachers, the lower would be their psychological 
well-being, and that the positive self-esteem facilitates the achievement 
of higher psychological well-being. It thus appears that if the 
psychological well-being of teachers is to be enhanced, steps have to 
be taken to reduce/control their stress by regulating the role of 
variables in the family. In fact, while the contribution of family is 
found significant, the findings put a question mark on the role of 
experience. This is particularly appalling in view of the repeated 
recommendations made to trade-off the qualifications with training 
in the post NPE period. The quality of training is found central to the 
quality of teaching, and thus has to be critically examined to improve 
teacher’s performance. Teachers can be the real change agents, if they 
decide to do so, and if the system encourages them and provides 
appropriate social and institutional contexts. Daswani, Shukla, and 
Vani (1995) suggested the need of emphasizing tribal languages and 
culture in teacher training with a view to promote a more positive 
attitude toward tribal children and communities. The practice of 
recruiting teachers from the local community and undertaking literacy 
and enrolment campaigns needs to be encouraged. The inspection 
system should encourage supervision by parents, and the school 
calendar adjusted to tribal needs, seasons, and festivals. Supplementary 
instructional materials in tribal languages can be developed to help 
teachers in achieving better communication, particularly those who 
do not know the local language. The emphasis should be placed on 
non-welfare-based strategies, such as, greater accommodation of the 
cultural and language differences, and greater local participation in 
school related activities. In fact the need is to move toward 
decentralized planning (like DPEP), as each tribe is different. 
Opportunities for career development of teachers may be expanded, 
by creating positions for master teachers and making them eligible for 
promotion to DIET’s on the basis of performance. Overall, the 
commitment of teachers, communities and policy planners remain 
the driving force in quality teaching-learning experiences, which need 
to be judiciously exploited in the accomplishment of the goal of 
Education For All. 
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Stress and Burnout among Teachers in 
Regular and Special Schools 


Teacher Stress and Burnout 


As stated in the preceding chapter, in terms of the transactional model, 
teacher stress can be conceptualized as the process that mediates 
between the demands, constraints and resources in the educational 
environment, and the goal hierarchy of personal beliefs of the 
individual teacher (Lazarus, 1993). The teacher makes an appraisal of 
the situation, depending on her/his sense that something important, 
something meaningful is in jeopardy, and on how she/he evaluates 
the ways, opposing demands, options, and resources moderating the 
jeopardy. The strength of stress reactions depends on evaluative 
thoughts and assessments/ appraisals of the teacher. Different teachers 
thus have different sources of stress valid for them. The individual 
differences among teachers are reflected in their perceptions, 
interpretations and reactions to a situation (Fontana, 1989), as in 
teaching more than any other profession, the practitioners are exposed 
to very many threatening situations in their daily functioning. The 
sources of stress also vary for rural and urban teachers (Abel and 
Sewell, 1999), for normal and special education teachers, and for those 
in transitional society as compared to developed and stable society 
(Abu and Isralowitz, 1992). A detailed review on teacher stress is 
included in the preceding chapter. 

Teachers in the performance of their professional roles and 
responsibilities often encounter a range of interpersonal and task 
demands, some of which tend to be quite stressful for them. They 
respond to situations in which they find that either outcomes are 
uncertain or these give rise to negative emotional states and outcomes, 
by making a variety of attributional, behavioural, physiological and 
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psychological responses. The cumulative effect of these responses 
becomes apparent in adverse effects on the teacher commitment to 
remain in the classroom and the teaching profession. Eventually, 
the level of stress experienced may reach a level high enough to be 
labelled ‘burnout’ (Maslach and Jackson, 1981). Researchers have 
acknowledged that burnout represents a type of job stress, in which 
a pattern of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and diminished 
personal accomplishment (strains) results from a variety of work 
demands (stressors), especially those of an interpersonal nature 
(Cordes and Dougherty, 1993). The inherent uncertainty and the 
importance of outcomes are crucial in the experience of burnout. 
Numerous researchers (Ganster and Schaubroeck, 1991) have labelled 
burnout as a type of stress, specifically a chronic affective response 
pattern to stressful work conditions, requiring higher levels of 
interpersonal contact. 

Burnout has been seen as a process beginning in perceived stress 
and affecting the individual, but when asked each individual explained 
it differently (Farber, 1983). Excessive stress at work and the absence 
of support from school administration make many teachers feel 
exhausted, unproductive, and prone to denigrate their students. 
Burnout has been implicated in teacher absenteeism, entrapment, 
and the desire to quit teaching, and also makes difficult the 
administrations’ efforts to implement new programmes to improve 
student performance. Cherniss (1980) formulated a process model of 
burnout, in which the particular work-setting and individual’s 
characteristics interacted and activated the particular sources of stress, 
affecting the job incumbents with different career orientations 
differently. Some coped with it by using positive active problem 
solving strategies, while others exhibited negative attitude changes. 
Burnout for Cherniss occurs over time—it is a process and represents 
one way of adapting to, or coping with specific sources of stress. 
Burke and Greenglass (1989) tested this model over men and women 
in teaching, and noted strong support. In later studies also, Burke 
and Greenglass (1993, 1995) found evidence of work stress, role 
conflict, and lack of social support contributing to psychological 
burnout among teachers. 

Maslach (1982), in an influential conceptualization characterized 
burnout as a syndrome that included emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization, and reduced personal accomplishment. It oceurr 
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among people doing “people work” of some kind. Exhaustion reflects 
Freudenberger’s view that burnout represents a sense of wearing out. 
Depersonalization involves an emotional separation of the teacher 
from the student, in which student gets viewed as an object to be 
processed and a nuisance, not a person of worth. The reduced personal 
accomplishment is a feeling that one is not achieving the set goals, 
and one’s effort at the job produce no results, making it meaningless 
to continue to work. Research on teachers from Australia and Canada 
(Friesen, Prokop and Sarros, 1988), using Maslach’s model showed 
that all the dimensions do not function in unison, nor are these 
caused by the same factors. In fact the job-related stress is more 
associated with exhaustion than with depersonalization and/or lack 
of personal accomplishment. Kalekin-Fishman’s (1986) study of 
metropolitan secondary school teachers suggested burnout to be 
widespread in Israel, although no statistics were available. Sarros and 
Sarros (1990) found Australian teachers experiencing less emotional 
exhaustion than teachers in United States, but more emotional 
exhaustion than Canadian teachers, while some samples of American 
teachers showed very high depersonalization. Further, Australian 
teachers showed the highest level of diminished personal 
accomplishment, followed by Canadians and then American teachers. 

The theoretical framework of Maslach (1982, 1998) continues to 
be predominant, and popular with researchers. A significant 
relationship has been reported between emotional exhaustion and 
depersonalization dimensions of burnout and student misbehaviour. 
Schaufeli, van Dierendonck, and van Gorp (1996) have emphasized 
the process of social exchange in helping relationships as a cause of 
burnout. In fact in their recent review of research on burnout, 
Maslach, Schaufeli, and Leiter (2001) have reckoned with the reality 
that the research on burnout over 25 years has demonstrated that 
the field sprang out of a social problem, and that in the process more 
coherent set of theoretical models and empirical studies have emerged, 
although the problem has remained unresolved. There is the need of 
expanding the burnout research to countries around the globe as 
there are variations across cultural samples, of expanding the 
theoretical concept by integrating the individual and situational 
factors, and of expanding the construct of job engagement in a positive 
direction. Such a direction has the probability of a major 
breakthrough in the understanding of burnout, its antecedents and 
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possible checks and interventions. 

Tatar and Yahav (1999) in a study of teacher burnout asked the 
Israeli secondary school pupils in 10th grade (mean age= 15.8 yrs) to 
report their perceptions of burnout among teachers. They found 
the most frequently mentioned characteristics of burned out teachers 
as—“feel that working for pupils for a whole day is an oppressive 
effort; feel wiped out at the end of a teaching day; feel that teaching 
is turning them into impatient persons, feel that teaching frustrates 
them”. They felt that the teachers need positive behaviour of pupils, 
better working conditions and perhaps even quitting of the job to 
stay healthy. In another study, Reid (1999) examined the relationship 
between personality type and burnout of 189 female elementary 
teachers, and reported the teachers having an average amount of 
burnout and an above average amount of coping. 

Many of the researches on stress and burnout of teachers have 
focused on issues of teachers’ ability to maintain control in the class, 
ability to affect sufficient academic progress of students’ capacity to 
meet the institutional expectations, and to adjust to the inadequacies 
of facilities, personnel, and supplies. The models of stress have taken 
note of the teachers’ difficulties in implementing the best of 
educational practices within the context of available system of service 
delivery, but have failed to offer a way to reduce the teacher attrition 
due to burnout. An extensive range of researches have documented 
the significant sources of teacher stress that mediate the relationship 
between task demands and stress, but show no understanding of the 
factors that moderate the effects of stress on teachers’ well-being. 
The available theoretical and applied literature on stress and burnout 
has not been able to offer a unified predictive model, but converged 
by and large on the significant relationship between the two. Further, 
the emphasis of most researchers has been on the high attrition rate 
of teachers, which may not be a universal indicator of burnout in 
the face of the huge differences in literacy levels and employment 
markets not only between the developed countries of west and 
developing countries of South-East Asia, but also even among the 
developing countries. The role of cultural factors should be important 
in the way people experience stress and react to it. The special 
education category and type of training, particularly of teachers in 
special schools can be important variables in their burnout (Banks 
and Necco, 1990; Beck and Gargiulo, 1983), but little is reported 
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about them. In a review and critique of research on stress and burnout 
among special educators, Wisniewski and Gargiulo (1997) have reached 
the conclusion of a disproportionately high rate of attrition among 
special educators. Stress and burnout thus signal the need of 
educational research and evidence based reform focusing on the needs 
of classroom teachers. 


Issues in Focus 


The research evidence on teacher stress and burnout indicated, that 
the role of work factors, along with cultural and demographic factors 
is important in the onset of stress, and cumulatively in burnout. 
This chapter is based on a research that addressed the issue of 
relationship between stress at work and the feeling of burnout among 
two groups of teachers, namely, those working in regular schools, 
and those working in special schools for the mentally retarded/blind/ 
deaf/spastics (Bajwa, 1995). It has been assumed that while all teachers 
experience some stress in their work-setting, some tend to experience 
it more frequently and intensely and eventually burnout. Also, the 
teachers in special schools may experience stress to a greater extent 
and more intensely because of the nature of clienteles’ demands and 
their energy and time investment, with relatively more teachers 
experiencing feelings of burnout, and rather over a shorter time. 
Additionally, the differences in perceptions of work-setting, stress 
and burnout may be gender and teaching experience specific. An 
effort has been made in this chapter on the basis of a part of data 
from Bajwa to examine the salience of some of the personal variables 
in the experience of stress and burnout, to identify the range of 
differences between the perceptions of factors of work-setting, stress 
and burnout of the male and female teachers having different length 
of teaching experience in regular and special schools, to probe into 
the issue of the relationship among factors of work-setting, stress 
and burnout, and predict burnout from the perceptions of factors in 
work-setting and stress for teachers in regular and special schools. 


Teacher Recruitment 

The sample of teachers has been recruited in two stages. Stage 1 focused 
on the selection of the schools. It has been planned to include only 
the government schools in Delhi, special as well as regular so that 
some uniformity in management structures, work conditions, and 
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procedures of operation can be ensured. The private schools present 
a much wider variety, as each tried to prove its unique identity to its 
clientele. The information had been gathered on the location of 
different schools, and particularly the special schools as these are 
widely dispersed in the city, the extent of financial aid available to 
each one from various sources, the number of classes, sections per 
class, number of teachers, number of students per class. A total of 16 
schools had been selected out of the lot, of which six are regular 
schools catering to normal children, and ten are special schools, of 
which three cater to the mentally challenged, three to the deaf and 
dumb, three to the visually-challenged, and one to the spastic students. 

At stage 2, teachers had been recruited from the selected schools 
through incidental sampling, but consciously giving a fair 
representation to gender and length of experience. The researcher 
met every teacher individually to explain her agenda, observed the 
classes, and chose to include only those who consented to actively 
respond to the concerns of research. Final data have been available 
on a total of 120 teachers in regular schools, and 188 teachers in 
special schools. The special school teachers include 58 teaching the 
mentally challenged, 59 the deaf and dumb, 56 the visually-challenged, 
and 15 the spastics. Teachers have been teaching upper primary and 
middle level classes. In terms of the teaching experience, there are 
110 teachers having experience of less than five years, 103 between 5 
and 10 years, and 95 teaching for more than 10 years. The gender 
distribution includes 138 males and 170 females. All teachers have 
acquired pre-service training. 

The three variables forming the basis of the selection of the sample 
are: 

Type of school: This has been defined on the basis of client/student 
type (normal or challenged children), and classified as regular or 
special. Regular schools are assigned a code of 1, and the special schools 
a code of 2. 

z Gender of the teacher: Male teachers are coded as 1, and females as 

Experience of teaching: Specified in terms of the number of years 
taught. Those teaching for less than 5 years are coded as 1; between 
5 to 10 years, as 2; and more than 10 years, as 3. 

Personal variables: Information has been collected on a few personal 
variables, namely, 


Age of the teacher: The actual age of the teacher rounded to the 
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next full year, those between 21-30 years, are coded as 1, 31-40 years as 
2, 41-50 years as 3, and 50+ as 4; 

Marital status: If one ever married or not. Those never married 
and single are coded as 1, widowed/divorced/separated as 2, and married 
couples as 3; 

Educational qualifications: The highest degree earned, those having 
certificates of Bachelors/and B.Ed. are coded as 1, Masters/B.Ed. as 
2, and Ph.D. as 3; 

Family income: This has been taken as the total family income in 
the family, irrespective of the number of earners. Those earning 
Rs. 10,000.00 pm. and below are given a code of 1, and above 
Rs.10,000.00 pm., a code of 2. 

Psycho-social variables: These variables included factors in the work- 
setting and psychological experiences, and are assessed by using a 
questionnaire/scale/inventory, as discussed below: 


Work-Setting Dimensions 


These dimensions are implicit in the context of work. A number of 

work-setting dimensions are identified on the basis of Cherniss (1980), 

and Jackson, Schwab, and Schuler (1986), and assessed by using a 

questionnaire. The scale includes a total of 47 items and used a 5-point 

rating scale, namely; strongly agree, partially agree, not very sure, 

partially disagree, and strongly disagree. These are coded as 5, 4, 3, 2, 

1. After the application of principal component 

solution and varimax rotation, the items clustered in twelve 

dimensions, namely; leadership, workload, orientations, feedback, 

scope of student contact, stimulation, interpersonal interactions, 

social isolation, autonomy, reality shock, role conflict and role clarity. 

The scale has a Cronbach Alpha of 0.65. The dimension definitions 

are: 

(1) Leadership: The style of principal’s functioning and relating with 
teachers. 

(2) Workload: Things done by teachers per unit of time, and extra 
activities undertaken beyond normal schedule. 

(3) Orientation: Teachers’ initial training. 

(4) Feedback: Knowledge about one’s work from students and 
colleagues. 

(5) Scope of student contact: Range of the students’ problems addressed 
by teacher in the school. 
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(6) Stimulation: The challenge seen in job from the variety of activities, 
opportunity to use one’s creativity and student motivation. 

(7) Interpersonal interactions: Teacher-student and teacher-teacher 
interactions. 

(8) Social isolation: The characteristic ways in which teachers get 
isolated from colleagues for long periods. 

(9) Autonomy: Opportunity to use discretion and freedom to do 
things in one’s way. 

(10) Reality shock: The difference between initial expectations and real 
experiences at the job. 

(11) Role clarity: Clear perceptions of responsibilities, authority and 
work. 

(12) Role conflict and ambiguity: Inconsistent and undifferentiated 
expectations of role behaviour. 


Stress 


The stress for teachers is expected to arise from an imbalance between 
the work demands and resources in the school environment. The 
particular relationship between the teacher’s skills and resources and 
the school setting is evaluated/appraised by the teacher as exceeding 
his/her capabilities and resources, and the school facilities, and thus 
threatening one’s well-being. It includes the following dimensions: 
(1) School climate: Operationalized as autonomy, structure, reward 
and consideration (Landy and Trumbo, 1980). 
(2) Lack of stimulation and fulfilment: When work does not have 
enough challenge for the teacher. 
(3) Problems with students: Student criticism, complaints, questioning, 
and resistance. 
(4) Bureaucracy: Top down decision making as in government. 
(5) Incompetence: Failure to recognize one’s ability to work effectively. 
Stress scale included some selected items from the Stress profile 
of Wilson (1971), and some new items developed to measure these 
factors. After several tryouts of the new items along with those selected 
from Wilson scale, a total of 22 items have been retained. The scale 
used a five choice response format as highly stressful, partially stressful, 
not very sure, little stressful, and not at all stressful. These are scored 
as 5,4,3,2,1. A lower score indicates lower stress and a higher score 
higher stress. 
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Burnout 


Burnout has been defined in terms of six dimensions, namely, reduced 
work goals, greater self-interest, emotional detachment, emotional 
detachment from colleagues, lessened idealism, and lessened personal 
responsibility. These have been assessed on a scale developed for the 
purpose, taking the leads from Cherniss (1980). After several tryouts, 
18 items have been retained in the final version. A factor analysis of 
these confirmed the original six dimensions. The scale used a five 
point response format—strongly agree, partially agree, not very sure, 
partially disagree, and strongly disagree, which are scored as 5,4,3,2,1. 

The definitions of dimensions of burnout are: 

(1) Reduced work goals: Downward change from the original goals 
due to stress. 

(2) Greater self-interest: Increased involvement in self and family affairs. 

(3) Emotional detachment: Withdrawing and maintaining distant and 
formal relations with students. 

(4) Emotional detachment from colleagues: Distancing from seniors and 
colleagues. 

(5) Lessened idealism: Increased cynicism and pessimism about students 
and work. 

(6) Lowered personal responsibility: Taking now as a person lesser than 
initial responsibility. 

Researcher obtained the necessary permission from the concerned 
school authorities and, prior to data collection, spent a month’s 
time observing the functioning of the regular and special schools, 
talking to the teachers in order to get a feel for the teachers’ experiences 
of stressful encounters and the feeling of burnout. The researcher 
then worked with all teachers consenting to participate in the research 
on individual basis, responding to queries and recording observations. 
The completed questionnaires have been appropriately coded and 
analyzed by using appropriate statistical techniques of computing 
percentages, analysis of variance, correlations and multiple regressions. 


Findings 


Personal Profiles of Teachers 


In the sample nearly 85 percent of the teachers are found in the age 
range of 31 to 60 years, and having moderate, or more years of teaching 
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experience. Nearly 55 percent in the more experienced group 
are in the age range of 51-60 years, and close to retirement, who are 
having many anxieties about their past failures, and uncertainties about 
future, while 45 percent are in the age group of 31-50 years. More of 
the special education teachers come from relatively higher socio- 
economic group, who have taken up the job to do something 
meaningful in life. 

Older teachers in special schools showed a little higher stress and 
emotional detachment, and emotional detachment from colleagues, 
as compared to the teachers in regular schools (mean differences 
between 2.45 and 4.43 points). Those having higher socio-economic 
status experienced lesser stress in both types of schools (mean 
differences of 1.23 and 2.34 points). They accepted more personal 
responsibility, and experienced lesser emotional detachment but at 
the same time less idealism (mean differences of 1.86 and 2.5 points). 
Those having higher educational qualifications tend to accept less 
personal responsibility than the less qualified in both types of schools 
(mean differences between -2.34 and 1.95). In special schools, the older 
and better educated teachers experience frequent feelings of burnout, 
show signs of emotional detachment, and emotional detachment from 
colleagues. They are also more realistic. All correlations between age 
and education are positive, although not high to be significant. Meadow 
(1981) in deaf and dumb schools, and Anderson and Iwanicki (1984) in 
normal schools reported that the younger teachers experienced greater 
emotional exhaustion, while the older experienced greater emotional 
exhaustion and depersonalization. Russell, Altmaier, and Van Velzen 
(1987) found the number of reported stressors diminishing with age 
and experience. Burnout is more a malady of inexperienced teachers 
than those having five or more years of classroom experience (Mazur 
and Lynch, 1989). Dekel and Peled (2000) examined 44 females (24-69 
years) for staff burnout in dealing with Israeli battered women. They 
found age, education, position percent, and years in current job related 
to emotional burnout dimensions. The older females showed lower 
levels of emotional burnout and high level of social support, but high 
level of work related emotional disturbance after workouts. The 
teachers having their origin in high SES families are found quite 
involved in their work to begin with, but they became increasingly 
less idealistic with passage of time. Perhaps a feeling of defeatism set in 
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as they realized that in the given system, they couldn’t accomplish 
beyond a point. Apparently, the stress experienced by professionally 
trained teachers resulted in loss of care and commitment they reflected 
earlier, and thus the burnout. Also, the better qualified have had higher 
expectations about their future accomplishments, which the actual 
job failed to satisfy, despite the possibility of the same job being the 
source of pride and satisfaction for those not having high formal 
qualifications, aspirations and career expectations, especially in schools 
for the mentally retarded, similar to the observations of Caton, 
Grossnickle, Cope and Thomas (1988). Teachers in special schools have 
had to wait for long to notice any perceptible changes in student 
behaviour, which robbed even their sense of personal accomplishment 
(Proctor, 1979; Anderson and Iwanicki, 1981). 

Nearly 70 percent of the regular school teachers worked for making 
a living and are married. Nearly 60 percent of those having lower socio- 
economic status often compromised their work goals but remained 
only relatively more idealistic. It may be that to cope with the excessive 
and at times contradictory demands of the principals in government 
schools, these teachers frequently resorted to manipulate their work 
goals to do away their anxiety (Haney and Long, 1989). The regular 
school teachers often taught the same contents year after year leaving 
no sense of achievement/satisfaction, and thus no room for professional 
growth. Some researchers have found the married having lower 
burnout (Maslach and Jackson, 1985). None of the personal variables 
has significant correlations with stress or burnout, although all 
correlations are positive, signifying only nominal associations, 
contingent on the contribution of other factors. 


Teacher Perceptions of Work-Setting, Stress and Burnout 


The data related to the perceptions of work-setting, stress and burnout 
dimensions have been analyzed using ANOVA procedures. The 
obtained F Values are summarized in Table 8.1. 

Several interesting similarities and differences have been observed 
between the teachers in regular and special schools, males and females, 
and among less, moderate and more experienced teachers, on 
perceptions of work-setting, stress and burnout. These are discussed 
below: 
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Table 8.1 
F values on Teacher Stress and Burnout Factors 
Variables G SType Exp. Gx Gx SType Gx SType 
S x x Exp 
Worksetting 5.19* 3.88" 0.94 3.68 3.20* 2.68* 0.70 
Leadership 1.54 2.54 0.11 0.68 4.45** 3.25* 0.34 


Stimulation  15.19** 3.24 145 4.10% 5.05** 0.59 1.75 

Int. I 1.18 3.50 7.78** 0.01 1.10 7.76%* ` Le 

TOn 0.11 0.35 0.40 3.85* 1.28 5.96** ` oe 

Feedback 0.07 3.48 0.60 0.50 0.06 1.35 0.97 

Autonomy ` 23.19** ` 7.78** 0.12 1.14 3.37% 2.67 0.07 

Workload 0.01 54.78** 0.42 5.19* 12.64%* 0.86 1.09 

Reality Shock 2.60 236 225 0.79 0.48 0.03 0.68 

Scope of 13.76** 26.15** 1.45 7.75** 0.46 2.03 2.80 

Stud. Contact ` 

Social Isolation 0.30. 17.78** 3,15* 9,90 2.09 0.02 7.68** 
Role Conflict 13.69**  27.61** 3,07 0.06 4.68**  3,46* 1.82 

Role Clarity oo 0.01 0.41 1.34 9.50** 0.84 2.15 

Stress 3.95* 3.27  12.92** 11.10** 245 2.97 6.60** 
S. Clim 2.93 14.85% (Gm 4.844%  342* 5.20** 2.42 

LST 1.28 2.54 Auge  539** 0.20 0.91 4,54* 
P.Stu 4.11* Lë Ap La 1.09 1.39 7.41** 
Bure. 0.18 2.84 FAQ 7.379% rm 1.43 SST 
Incomp. 15.30"* 1.57 5.58% 15.41% 9.73 0.71 3.09* 
Burnout 0.71 3.07 7.64 Dës 2.01 0.78 0.23 

R.WG 0.02 0.03 1.55 0.06 0.20 0.22 2.62 

G.S.Int. 1.20 0.05 8.22** 0.33 0.59 2.82 0.31 

ED 2.09. 1.17 3.314 -2.26 4.18* 0.22 0.18 

EDC 0.24 2.36 2.79 0.38 1.17 0.62 0.18 

LI 0.19 1.16 3.13* 0.08  3,64* 0.36 0.31 

LPR 3.53 3.87* om 0.89 0.91 0.49 3.63* 


DF 1,306 1,306 2,305 1,306 2,305 2,305 2,305 
Sr elt 2,305 2,305 OO 


G—Gender, $.Type—School Type, Exp.—Experience, Int. I—Interpersonal 
Interactions, T Ori—Teaching Orientation, S. Clim.-School Climate, LST—Lack 
of stimulation and fulfilment, P.Stu.—Problems with students, Bure.— 
Bureaucracy, Incomp.—Incompetence, R.WG—Reduced Work Goals, G.S.Int.— 
Greater Self-Interest, ED—Emotional Detatchment, EDC—Emotional 
Detachment from Colleagues, LI—Lessened Idealism, LPR—Lessened Personal 
Responsibility, DF—Degrees of Freedom. 


*p< 0.05 "p< 0.01 
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Perceptions by School Type 


The teachers in regular and special schools are found to have 
comparable perceptions of a number of dimensions in work-setting, 
namely; school leadership, stimulation, interactions with students and 
colleagues, feedback, teaching orientation, reality shock and role 
clarity, as the F values are not significant. In both types of schools the 
school principals seemed to maintain authoritative relations with 
teachers, assign them specific work, and expect them to work with 
full responsibility. Other researchers have also reported differences 
in teacher burnout because of the management style of school 
principals (Dworkin, Haney, Dworkin and Telschow, 1990). Non- 
supportive management style principals treating teachers as dispensable 
and diminishing teachers’ role in decision making add positively to 
burnout. There is no opportunity and time provided to the teachers 
in the school schedule ro reflect back on their efforts or to have any 
meaningful interactions about school issues with other teachers or have 
any detailed conversations with students, although the role of 
colleagues is not found positive in available research. Dworkin, Haney, 
Dworkin, and Telschow (1990) reported that in the absence of principal 
support, co-worker support can elevate stress and burnout among 
younger teachers. There is little stimulation provided for the task, 
information on how they are doing, and limited role clarity. Teachers 
in the two school types experience differences between expectations 
and reality to an even level. 

Perceptions have been found to differ significantly on autonomy, 
workload, scope of student contact, social isolation and role conflicts. 
The regular school teachers feel little more autonomous than the special 
school teachers (mean difference of 1.34 points), as they can do 
themselves many activities. They have little more freedom to organize 
their tasks as they deal with children capable of learning at a quicker 
pace. As expected the teachers in special schools have higher workload 
than regular schools (mean difference of 2.15 points). The special school 
teachers adopt to a good extent a child-centered approach, and spend 
a lot of time in interacting with individual students to be able to 
understand their needs and capabilities, and to provide them constant 
help and supervision. This consumed a great deal of their time and 
energy adding to their isolation and work overload (Weiskopf, 1980, 
Shaw, Bensky and Dixon, 1981). Yet they have the inner urge to help 
the young ones grow, do something constructive to stimulate them as 
seen here, in comparison to the regular school teachers who have a 
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feeling of being locked in. The scope of student contact has been higher 
among teachers in special schools (mean difference of 1.69 points), as 
they work closely and deal with fewer students more intensively. Even 
the social isolation and role conflicts have been experienced more by 
the special school than the regular school teachers (mean differences 
of 0.79 and 1.45 points). The more the variety of activities assigned to 
teachers, sometimes of unexpected type, the more is perhaps the role 
conflict generated. They all know what they should do, but the 
overlapping and conflicting assignments and the urgency of immediate 
needs of children create role conflicts and affect their work. Overall 
the teachers in special schools perceive their work-setting more 
demanding and less conducive to task accomplishment than the regular 
schools. : 

Some differences in perceptions of work-setting between the 
regular and special school teachers have arisen and are expected because 
of the nature of clientele served, as well as the teaching approach 
adopted. The specific needs and challenges encountered by children 
in special schools require the teachers to have a flexible control system, 
freedom to experiment, and follow the child rather than the planned 
programme for needed strategies. They thus adopt a child-centered 
approach, while in regular schools the teacher-centered approach 
continues to prevail. The special school teachers are often witness to 
their students’ emotional outbursts, in addition to the known deficits, 
which are extremely demanding and consuming of their cognitive and 
affective resources. The need of flexibility, autonomy and novelty 
makes their job definitions inherently ambiguous making room for 
more role conflicts (Epstein, 1990), while to a good extent challenging 
for the more committed. The students in special schools need 
constantly teachers’ help and supervision, which leaves little time for 
them to interact with colleagues, and induced in them a sense of social 
isolation (Shaw, Bensky and Dixon, 198 1). Many of the special school 
teachers even accept these as challenges and a source of stimulation. In 
regular schools, the large class size, uniformity of rules and regulations 
makes many teachers feel locked into a job routine, giving rise to 
negative feelings. Over time they become indifferent and just do the 
minimum prescribed. 

The teachers in regular schools are found to have overall close to 
similar stress levels as those of teachers in special schools, although the 
latter score somewhat higher than the former (mean difference of 3.56 

points). While the regular school teachers show their stress level 3 
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points below the theoretical mean, the special school teachers crossed 
it. This finding has been similar to some other researchers reporting 
higher stress among the special education teachers only to a limited 
extent (Billingsley and Cross, 1992, Platt and Olson, 1990). Ushasree 
and Jamuna (1990) also noted greater stress among the special school 
teachers as compared to the regular school teachers. The teachers in 
special schools perceived their school climate more stressful than those 
in regular schools (mean difference of 4.30 points), but have comparable 
perceptions of lack of stimulation and fulfilment, problems with 
students, bureaucracy and incompetence. In the two school types the 
differences in perceptions may arise from different sources. The 
challenge of performing the tasks in special schools is such that teachers 
need high degree of emotional strength, flexibility of procedures and 
routines, freedom to act according to the student needs, and collegial 
support, and none of these are found forthcoming. In regular schools 
also the teachers tend to report the lack of autonomy, flexibility, higher 
administrative control over teachers, and student indiscipline as the 
sources of stress (Galloway, Ball, Blomfield and Seyd, 1982; Laslett 
and Smith, 1984). The teachers in regular schools do not have any 
fewer problems with students than in special schools. In their case the 
problems with students arise because of large class size itself, and the 
tendency towards deliberate violation of the rules, while in case of 
special schools the problems arise because of the inability of students 
to understand the rules and instructions. In the regular schools, the 
large size of the class restricts the teachers’ task to the prescribed work, 
which gives them a false sense of competence in handling the problems 
of students. Russell, et al., (1987) found large class size a contributing 
factor in burnout. The larger number of teachers in the regular schools 
has made the system bureaucratic giving controlling power to the 
principal. Bureaucratization in turn increases the sense of isolation of 
teachers, and increases the possibility of role conflicts, role ambiguities 
and ultimately burnout, as teachers are made to comply with mandates 
from many organizational layers. 

The job of special school teachers is much more demanding of 
experimentation with novel activities, and the two groups have 
different reward structure. While none of the school systems have 
any extrinsic rewards for teachers doing the job well, in the special 
schools even the intrinsic reward of the student progress is denied to 
teachers, as children do not make a consistently upward progress. 
Children progress slowly and erratically, while in the regular schools 
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children can move fast and their progress is visible and consistent. In 
the special schools, one has to deal with intense emotions, which is 
stressful. They need a forum to interact with others and talk out. This 
has proved useful in other studies. Markham (1999) obtained 
information on 12 ESL teachers from elementary and secondary 
schools, who reported that working with lower English proficiency 
students was stressful. They felt better by sharing their feelings with 
others, and taking others’ support or direct action. The teachers in 
special as well as in regular schools found lack of competence equally 
stressful. 

The data on burnout also showed that the regular and special 
school teachers have quite compatible perceptions on reduced work 
goals, greater self-interest, emotional detachment, and lessened idealism. 
They, however, differ significantly on lessened personal responsibility. 
Those in regular schools show a higher tendency towards lessened 
personal responsibility than those in special schools (mean difference 
of 0.32 points). There appears to be a general tendency on the part of 
teachers to retain their original goals or only adjust their goals 
minimally in the face of very adverse or pleasant situations, so that 
the discrepancy between the achieved and expected gets levelled off. 
This, however, does not enhance their personal well-being or the 
system efficiency. In regular schools, teachers retained their original 
work goals, but became less idealistic as the years passed. They 
increasingly reduced their interactions with students, as they have to 
cope with the large class, students’ misbehaviour, and lack of support 
(McGuire, 1979), while in special school the task itself caused substantial 
amount of estrangement and burnout. The teachers in special schools 
show greater sense of personal responsibility than those in regular 
schools (mean difference of 0.42 points). Jamuna and Ushasree (1990) 
compared 60 teachers in private with 60 teachers in government 
schools. They found younger teachers having higher burnout. Effects 
of a caring and supportive teacher are considered particularly 
important for children in special schools who are otherwise in 
environments in which other relationships are lacking. Wentzel and 
Caldwell (1997) reported beneficial contribution of peer, teacher and 
family support on student motivation and academic performance 
during middle school. 


Perceptions by Gender 


Male and female teachers are found to have quite similar perceptions 
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of a number of work-setting dimensions, such as leadership, 
interpersonal interactions, training orientation, feedback, workload, 
reality shock, social isolation and role clarity. They find the school 
principals equally responsive/non-responsive to the concerns of 
teachers, opportunity of interpersonal interactions, problems of class 
assignments etc. Both feel the absence of opportunity and time 
provided in the schedule to reflect back on their efforts, absence of 
any feedback given about their work, concern about workload, need 
of social interactions, or/and need of greater role clarity. The reality 
shock has been experienced by both to an even level. The male teachers 
report however, higher autonomy in their job than the females (0.60 
points). Either they do things the way they like and principals do not 
dare them or principals give them more space to exercise their 
discretion than they give to the females. This has been found true 
irrespective of the number of years taught. The scope of student contact 
has been found higher by females than males (1.26 points), and 
particularly in special regular schools. The more the type of work 
activities assigned, the more is perhaps the role conflict experienced. 
The males have higher role conflicts than the female teachers (mean 
difference of 1.07 points), as they are often sent out to do different 
things. 

Males and females differ to some extent in the experience of 
stressful encounters related to their job, as the F value is significant 
above 5 percent. The males have scored a little higher on stress than 
females (mean difference of 2.97 points), and both scored above the 
theoretical mean. The male teachers are in general known to feel out 
of the place in the school setting and experience greater stress (Samad, 
1986). While the females make a conscious choice of teaching, males 
do it out of compulsion, as the latter have an inherent doubt about 
their competence and fear their ineffectiveness on the job. The school 
tasks require nurturance, caring and patience on a day in and day out 
basis, which men found stressful, While the males and females perceived 
the school climate, absence of stimulation and fulfilment and 
bureaucratic functioning equally stressful, the male teachers have more 
Problems with students than the female teachers (mean difference of 
0.73 points). They find themselves more incompetent than the female 
teachers (mean difference of 1.41 points), indicating that they reacted 
to their job much more negatively than the latter. A lower expression 
of incompetence by females may also be a reflection of their 
socialization to not react to things directly and question them. The 
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male teachers indeed find the stress much more intolerable than the 
females. Male teachers in Canada (Burke and Greenglass, 1989) and in 
United States (Russell, et al., 1987) reported more stress associated 
with teaching, and had the higher probability of experiencing 
depersonalization than the female teachers. The greater amount of 
social support experienced by females evaporated their negative effects. 
It has been argued by Greenglass (1991) that the multiple roles of 
females are not necessarily associated with greater stress or illness. 
Perhaps the males and females experience qualitatively different kinds 
of stress. This finding is consistent with the expectations. Female 
teachers feel relatively more comfortable in their role, as teaching 
required more nurturing and caring behaviour, but they also have to 
discipline the children, which makes the task stressful. They have to 
inculcate culturally appropriate social values in them, and at times 
deal with the personal problems carried over from the family. The 
females have greater capability to cope with the interpersonal stresses 
than men, as in Indian families they are socialized to be more tolerant 
and skillful. A gallop poll (Elam, 1989) on societal support and 
occupational prestige accorded to 12 different occupations showed 
that the teachers ranked themselves last in status and prestige. The 
teachers are also portrayed having a ‘martyr syndrome’ being under- 
appreciated and under-rewarded. 

Gender differences are found minimally relevant in perceptions 
of burnout and its dimensions of reduced work goals, greater self- 
interest, emotional detachment and lessened idealism. There is sizeable 
difference only on lessened personal responsibility, more for the males 
who perhaps have lesser sense of responsibility to begin with and 
the gap increased over time. This is similar to the findings of other 
researchers (Maslach and Jackson, 1985). Also the small gender 
differences are difficult to interpret, because of the high probability 
of being confounded with other factors, like role overload, role 
conflict, hierarchical position, and social support (Greenglass, 1991). 
Fernandes and Murthy (1989) in a study of job-related stress and 
burnout among 50 female secondary and middle school teachers 
reported that 76 percent of them experienced job stress to different 
extents. They found pupil misbehaviour most stressful, followed by 
time pressures, poor working conditions, and poor school ethos. Stress 
correlated significantly only with emotional exhaustion aspect of 
burnout (MBI). Some other Indian researchers (Gupta and Dan, 1990) 
have also reported gender differences in burnout among school teachers 
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(Bagchi, 1993), but these have not been confirmed by the present 
findings. 


Teaching Experience 

The length of teaching experience has mattered a little in the 
perceptions of teachers of their work-setting dimensions of school 
leadership, stimulation, teaching orientation, feedback, autonomy, 
work load, reality shock, scope of student contact, and role clarity. 
They have shown differences on interpersonal interactions, social 
isolation, and role conflicts. The less experienced teachers feel social 
isolation more than the moderate and more experienced teachers (mean 
difference of 0.44 and 0.65 points). Although all teachers have 
undergone pre-service training and are expected to be well equipped 
to handle the classroom situations, but the training programmes are 
very different from each other in quality, leaving a lot to depend on 
the nature and amount of experience. The teachers working for longer 
years tend to interact less with students and colleagues than the less 
and moderately experienced (mean difference of 1.94 and 2.69 points). 
The more experienced have more role conflicts, than the less and 
moderately experienced (mean difference of 0.42 and 0.45 points). The 
less experienced are unable to visualize different roles clearly and have 
role conflicts, needing interactions with the more experienced teachers. 
The more experienced on the other hand do not interact with the less 
experienced teachers at times knowingly, and at times because they 
themselves are not comfortable to interact with the latter, as they 
find that the new teachers are trained differently and cherish different 
values (Cherniss, 1988). This made the more experienced vulnerable 
to obsolescence of skills, as they are having little opportunity and 
openness to learn new things. 

The length of teaching experience has emerged as a powerful 
variable to differentiate their perceptions of stressful encounters on 
different counts, Teachers having different lengths of experience feel 
stressed to different extents. Those having less experience report more 
stress than the more experienced, and moderately experienced (mean 
difference of 6.35 and 0.69 points). The more the number of years 
the teachers have taught in the school, the more comfortable and 
confident they felt in handling the situations, even if some became 
detached and less responsible. They do not perceive the school climate 
any different, although the less experienced have more problems with 
students, than those having moderate, and more (mean difference of 
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1.11 and 0.52 points) experience. The less experienced find the 
bureaucracy more hindering, than the moderate and more experienced 
(mean difference of 0.79 and 1.84 points) The less experienced teachers 
realize the need of developing better competencies in different domains 
and find incompetence much more stressful than the moderate, and 
more experienced (mean difference of 0.90 and 1.79 points). The less 
experienced need frequent guidance and support, which has not been ` 
available. The moderately experienced are at mid-life having changed 
priorities, and are also demotivated as they find no promotional 
opportunities. They have a growing focus on material rewards to meet 
the family needs, a loss of the experience of success, growing isolation, 
and a sense of experiencing unique dilemma (Hall, 1988) heightening 
their vulnerability to stress. The less experienced feel the stress much 
more severe on them than the moderately and more experienced. The 
new teachers go through a phenomenon called ‘professional mystique’, 
where they make unrealistic evaluations of their capabilities. The 
inadequate coping skills and resources, little exposure to real situation 
at work, and lack of insight and information about dealing with the 
problems on the job are found relatively more stressful by the less 
experienced teachers (Cherniss, 1980). It is only with ever increasing 
experience that one does not feel stressful about routine problems. 
Rottier, Kelley and Tomhave (1983) however, noted higher probability 
of the more experienced teachers feeling more stressed, 

The length of teaching experience also mattered for teachers having 
different perceptions of burnout and its dimensions of greater self- 
interest, emotional detachment, and lessened idealism, as F values 
are significant. They have not reacted differently to reduced work 
goals, emotional detachment from colleagues and lessened personal 
responsibility. The less experienced teachers have shown lower self- 
interest than the moderately, and more experienced (mean difference 
of 1.42 and 1.79 points), The moderately experienced teachers are 
the most emotionally detached, followed by more, and less 
experienced. The less experienced are still perceiving some novelty 
and challenge in their job and are keen on learning about various 
intricacies of the job. The more experienced feel the job has become a 
routine and they do it in a matter of fact manner. 


School Type x Gender x Teaching Experience 


The differences between perceptions of teachers in special and regular 
schools, and between males and females have interacted in a significant 
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manner with differences in years of experience resulting in significant 
differences in the perception of some dimensions of work-setting, stress 
and burnout. 

The more experienced male teachers perceive the school leadership 
less participatory than required as compared to the less and moderately 
experienced (mean difference of 3.52 and 3.49 points), while among 
the female teachers the less experienced find the lack of participatory 
leadership weighing on them more heavily, than the more and the 
moderately experienced (mean difference of 1.02 and 2.55 points). The 
moderately experienced males report lower stimulation in the work- 
setting than the less and more (mean difference of 0.21 and 1.07 points) 
experienced, while the reverse is found true of female teachers. The 
moderately experienced male teachers report experiencing more 
autonomy than the less and more experienced (mean difference of 
0.17 and 0.69 points), while among the female teachers the more 
experienced feel slightly more autonomous, than the less, and 
moderately experienced (mean difference of 0.27 and 0.35 points). This 
has been true of males as well as females irrespective of the number of 
years taught. The less experienced males find their workload higher 
than those in the mid-range and more experienced groups (mean 
difference of 1.15 and 2.43 points), but among the females it is the 
mid-range group, who have higher workload, than the less and more 
(mean difference of 1.19 and 0.55 points) experienced. The more 
experienced male teachers have slightly higher role conflict than the 
less and moderately experienced (mean difference of 0.08 and 1.34 
points), while among the females the moderately experienced have 
higher role conflict, than the less and more experienced (mean 
difference of 0.90 and 0.46 points). 

The less experienced female teachers perceive more stress, than 
the moderate, and more experienced group (mean difference of 3.82 
and 7.61 points). The male teachers having moderate level of experience 
report their school climate having higher stress than the less and more 
experienced (mean difference of 0.69 and 5.50 points) male teachers. 
The moderately experienced male teachers feel greater interference of 
bureaucracy in their working than the less and more experienced 
teachers, while the less experienced females resent bureaucracy more 
than those having more or moderate experience. Among the more 
experienced, the male teachers are more emotionally detached than 
the moderately experienced males (mean difference of 0.76). The more 
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experienced males remain closed in their outlook, and learnt little about 
new developments. This is found true of the female teachers in 
moderate experience group than the more and less experienced (mean 
difference of 0.27 and 2.10 points). They are perhaps more burdened 
with personal work at home, spilling into work life. The less 
experienced teachers are more idealistic than others (mean difference 
of 0.92 and 1.16 points), but their initial idealism fades out with the 
number of years invested in the job. The more experienced show 
greater self-interest and lessened idealism in the job, as with the 
prospects of retirement they are busy in getting over their family 
responsibilities of children’s marriage, house building, etc. 

The moderately experienced teachers in regular schools find the 
school leadership less participatory than the less and more experienced 
(mean difference of 3.54 and 4.08 points), while in special schools, the 
more experienced find the leadership least participatory followed by 
the less and moderately experienced. Females report significantly 
higher stimulation than the males (mean difference of 1.87). It has 
been particularly true of regular schools, while in the special schools, 
the moderately experienced interact to a fairly even level with the less 
and the more experienced. In special schools, the less experienced report 
having adequate orientation to handle the everyday problems, but as 
they graduate to the categories of moderate and higher experience 
they find the need of further orientation open (mean difference of 
1.00 and 1.10 points). In regular schools the less experienced find 
orientation inadequate, while the more experienced feel better 
equipped (mean difference of 2.18) with their continued acquisition 
of new skills, against the higher need of orientation felt by more 
experienced group in special schools. For teachers in special schools, 
learning of new techniques is a constant and ongoing need, as the new 
teachers show greater awareness of new developments. The less, the 
moderate and more experienced teachers in special schools feel higher 
level of role conflict than their counterparts in regular schools (mean 
difference of 1.94, 0.64 and 2.69). Also, in both the regular and special 
schools, the less experienced teachers perceive higher stress than the 
moderate (mean difference of 4.80 and 1.30 points), and more 
experienced (mean difference of 8.42 and 4.26 points). The teachers in 
special schools feel more detached from their colleagues than those in 
regular schools, and among them the moderately and more experienced 
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are even more detached than the less experienced. The special school 
job requires constant interaction with the student to be able to 
understand and attend to his/her needs, and leaves little time and energy 
for the teacher to interact with colleagues and be friendly. Also these 
are smaller groups in which everyone remains tied down to strict work 
schedules, as the meeting of the targets themselves is highly time 
consuming. 

The males and females teaching in regular and special schools 
perceive more dimensions of their work-setting in a similar fashion. 
The male as well as female teachers in regular schools report lower 
stimulation than the male and female teachers (mean difference of 1.87 
and 0.28 points) in special schools, and in both the school types the - 
males report lower stimulation than the females. The special school 
male teachers are not adequately oriented as compared to the females, 
while in regular schools it has been true of females (mean difference of 
0.33 and 0.43 points). The male teachers in regular schools, and the 
female teachers in special schools find their school climates more 
stressful than the female teachers in regular schools, and male teachers 
in special schools (mean difference of 3.02 and 0.69 points). Although 
males do not perceive their school climate any differently than females 
in general, the gender of the teacher in interaction with the type of 
school has been found differentiating in their perceptions of school 
climate. Thus, while the job type and one’s experience are meaningful 
in the perception of school climate, within these groups, even gender 
makes a difference, a finding more or less in the expected direction. 
The male teachers in special as well as in regular schools react to 
incompetence more adversely than the females (mean difference of 
3.16 and 1.09 points). The female teachers more than the males in 
special schools report that their schools failed to provide them any 
stimulation and fulfilment. Similar has been the case of the less 
experienced as compared to the more experienced (mean difference of 
1.13). The males in regular schools, and females in special schools 
experience lack of stimulation and fulfilment much more than the 
females in regular and males in special schools. The males and females 
in regular as well as in special schools evenly feel the burden of 
bureaucracy, The male teachers in regular schools find the bureaucracy 
much more obstructing, than their counterparts in special schools, 
while the female teachers in special schools find the bureaucracy more 
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oppressive (mean difference of 0.80 and 1.36 points), than those in 
regular schools. Males in regular, but the females in special schools 
find stress more inactivating than their counterparts. Ushasree and 
Jamuna (1990) compared 40 male and female special school teachers 
of deaf and dumb with 60 high school teachers, and found no sex 
differences among special teachers on role conflict and stress. Female 
teachers in the general school experienced more role conflict, and had 
poor attitudes towards their students and were less satisfied. Teachers 
from special schools, both male and female, experience significantly 
greater role conflict and job stress than general teachers. Males and 
females in regular as well as in special schools perceive similar levels of 
burnout and greater self-interest. The male and female teachers in the 
regular schools experience similar degree of emotional detachment at 
the job, but the female teachers in special schools show lower emotional 
detachment than their male counterparts (mean difference of 1.15 
points). The female teachers are doing their job with relatively more 
interest and involvement than the males. 

The male and female teachers irrespective of their level of 
experience (less, moderate and more experienced) in regular and special 
schools have reported quite comparable perceptions of work-setting 
dimensions. All teachers, irrespective of gender, school type and 
experience have demonstrated a good degree of role clarity. They all 
know what they should do, but the overlapping and conflicting 
assignments at times create role conflicts and affect their work 
adversely. All the teachers included here are trained teachers, but the 
less experienced, newly appointed, and unmarried are very enthusiastic 
about their job. They are willing to spend more time and energy on 
the job. The male teachers in regular schools with less experience, 
and the males in special schools with moderate experience feel more 
stressed than their female counterparts. Among the females, the less 
experienced in regular and special schools report more stress than 
their male counterparts. They also have overall higher demands to 
meet (both at work and home). The lack of stimulation and fulfilment 
is felt more by the less experienced males and females in regular schools, 
than the more experienced males and females in special schools (mean 
difference of 2.94 and 1.16 points). The less as well as more experienced 
females in special schools have made almost similar observations. In 
special schools however, the males having moderate experience report 
more lack of stimulation and fulfilment than those having less, and 
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more experience (mean difference of 0.47 and 0.59 points). 

The less experienced males in regular schools report higher 
bureaucratic pressures than the moderately and more experienced 
(mean difference of 2.35 and 1.89 points), and the moderately 
experienced males in special schools report higher bureaucratic 
pressures than the less and more experienced (mean difference of 1.24 
and 1.00 points). The moderately experienced females in regular schools 
find bureaucracy more hindering than the less and more experienced 
(mean difference of 0.25 and 1.49 points), while in the special schools, 
the pressure of bureaucracy is experienced more by the less 
experienced, and least by the more experienced female teachers. The 
less experienced females in regular as well as special schools have found 
incompetence more threatening than the moderate, and more 
experienced (mean difference of 0.87 and 0.70 points). A similar trend 
has been observed for males in regular schools, while in special schools 
the moderately experienced males find incompetence more 
damaging than the less and more experienced (mean difference of 1.10 
and 0.58 points). Perhaps they fear stagnation. The less experienced 
male teachers in regular schools have more problems with students 
(+1.20), while the female teachers in regular schools with more 
experience have more problems than the less experienced (mean 
difference of 1.20 and 2.16 points). It is seen that the gender of teacher 
and the type of school one works in do matter together in interpersonal 
stress. 

Teachers, particularly those in special schools have to perform 
at times dirty tasks, like helping children for toilets and cleaning the 
faces. Many of these tasks do not fit into the male sex role expectations 
or their psyche (Maslach and Jackson, 1985). Much less so in a 
traditional society like India, and thus the higher stress. In Sri Lanka, 
USA, Arabia, and in an earlier study in India, teachers in their early 
years are reported to experience higher level of stress related to many 
factors in school (Singh, 1972, Gorrell, et al., 1985; and Gorell and 
Dharmadasa, 1989; Abu and Isralowitz, 1992). Women’s positive 
attitude plays an important role in their perceptions of teaching 
environment, morale and satisfaction, as they are willing to choose 
teaching again as a career (Reyes and Pounder, 1990). Men find their 
aspirations and goals unmet in teaching. Eichinger (2000) tested 89 
females and 43 male special education teachers in the age range of 23 
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to 64 years. They noted that for females a balanced social role 
orientation is associated with higher satisfaction and low levels of stress, 
while an undifferentiated orientation is associated with lower 
satisfaction and higher stress. The findings corroborated the earlier 
finding that an androgynous orientation in females is associated with 
job satisfaction. Biswas and De (1993) reported that poor school climate 
causes professional stress among the secondary school teachers. 

The males and females in both types of schools (regular and special), 
and with different levels of experience show more or less similar 
levels of emotional detachment from colleagues, as they are always 
short of time on account of differences in activities. It has been true 
that the regular schools put time pressure on teachers to cover the 
syllabus, do correction work and meet the set deadlines (Dewe, 1986). 
Like on a particular day a teacher may have to teach all the seven 
periods, because of another teacher being on leave. The hectic day at 
the school is followed by the routine household work (children’s 
education, for the female to look after the needs of in-laws and 
husband, shopping, and for males tuitions to earn a little extra 
money). This makes the detachment from colleagues a situational 
disposition, where gender role functioning is of little consequence. 
Some researchers have asserted that women teachers are more at risk 
than men in emotional exhaustion (Levine, 1989, Seagle, 1985, Pretty, 
McCarthy and Catano, 1992), as once the women internalize their 
gender role, they are less likely to get emotionally involved with their 
students/colleagues. However the present findings are different and 
more in line with Maslach and Jackson (1985), and Golembiewski a 
nd Munzenrider (1988). In fact some researchers (Greenglass and 
Burke, 1988, Ogus, Greenglass and Burke, 1990) have found women 
slightly better than men, as the latter score higher on depersonalization. 
The males have lower social support than females and feel higher job 
strain, leading to higher psychological distress. The perceived 
inequity of relationship and support is found to have a reciprocal 
relation with reduced personal accomplishment (Truchot, 
Keirsebilak and Meyer, 2000). The less experienced males in special 
schools tend to accept more responsibility, but as the years increased 
to moderate and more experience (mean difference of 0.16 and 0.33 
points), there is a tendency to take less responsibility. On the contrary, 
in regular schools, the less experienced males show less personal 
responsibility than moderate and more experienced (mean difference 
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of 0.16 and 0.49 points). In special schools, the more and less 
experienced females show more personal responsibility than the 
moderately experienced (mean difference of 0.28 and 0.47 points). In 
regular schools, the moderately experienced females show more 
personal responsibility than the less and more experienced (mean 
difference of 0.50 in both). Overall, the moderately experienced report 
a higher degree of burnout than the more and less experienced (mean 
difference of 0.94 and 5.98 points) teachers, They being in the middle 
age range have heavy emotional burden of their own growing children, 
and mid-career pressure of husbands. This has been a little different 
from what Jamuna and Ushasree (1990) found, that the younger and 
less experienced teachers are more prone to burnout. However, some 
similar findings are noted in the literature. McIntyre (1981) observed 
that the special educators having work experience of either 1-3 or 7-10 
years suffered more emotional exhaustion than others. Farber (1984) 
found the teachers in the age range of 34-44 years most vulnerable to 
burnout, while Freidman and Lotan (1985) found burnout rising high 
among teachers in the peak age range of 41-45 years and then declining. 
Fimian and Blanton (1987) found the burnout and role problems 
displayed by the less and more experienced as comparable. The 
experience as such has crucial role in burnout (Kahill, 1986). In fact 
the teachers, who had not taught earlier have significantly less tension, 
anxiety, inertia, confusion and bewilderment (Morgan and Reinhart, 
1985), It has been noted by Meadow (1981) in deaf and dumb schools, 
and Anderson and Iwanicki (1984) in normal schools that younger 
teachers experienced greater emotional exhaustion, while the more 
experienced reported greater emotional exhaustion as well as 
depersonalization. In a study of 200 Iranian principals (100M, 100F), 
Rashid (2001) found them exhausted, aloof and depreciated. The 
females scored lower than males. Also the marital status and years of 
education are found to have significant correlation with burnout. 
Dlugos and Friedlander (2001) in a qualitative study of the experience 
of professionally committed psychotherapists noted that the 
commitment does not make a difference to work salience, job 
Satisfaction, emotional exhaustion, but does to personal 
accomplishment, and openness to experience. They emphasized the 
need of creating boundaries between professional and non-professional 
life, use of leisure activities to provide relief, turning obstacles into 
challenges, finding diverse activities to provide freshness and energy, 
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continually seeking feedback and supervision, taking social 
responsibilities, and experiencing of a strong sense of spirituality. 


Relationship between Work-Setting, Stress and Burnout Dimensions 


The computation of product moment correlations shows numerous 
meaningful relationships both in regular and special schools. 

In regular as well as in special schools, teachers’ perceptions of 
dimensions of work-setting, stress and burnout have shown a number 
of significant inter-dimensional relationships, which is expected to 
some extent, as the provision of one helps in the positive perception 
of the other aspects. For example the participative leadership makes 
room for feedback, scope of student contact, and proper orientation 
to use the skills and resources at their disposal. The correlations 
among dimensions of work-setting have ranged from no correlation 
to 0.50. 

Teachers’ perceptions of the school climate in special as well as 
in regular schools as controlled and unhealthy are positively associated 
with lack of stimulation and fulfilment, bureaucratic functioning, 
and incompetence, suggesting that the school climate can be used as 
a global indicator of different school characteristics. Teachers’ feelings 
of stimulation and fulfilment are found further squeezed up, when 
they have frequent problems with students, bureaucracy is rigid, and 
incompetence in handling problems becomes apparent. In 
bureaucratic set-up, the problems of students tend to get magnified 
instilling in teachers a sense of incompetence, who then try to 
rationalize their inability by labelling students as problematic, and 
hold bureaucracy responsible. Among the stress dimensions, 
coefficients of correlations are found to range between 0.33 and 0.71 
in both types of schools, and between 0.12 and 0.45 among the 
burnout dimensions. The greater self-interest, emotional detachment, 
reduced work goals and lessened personal responsibility are likely to 
co-occur. 

However, there are only few significant correlations observed 
between dimensions of work-setting and burnout. In regular schools, 
the lack of adequate opportunities of interaction with students and 

colleagues and the higher reality shock are found associated with greater 
self interest, higher social isolation with emotional detachment, lack 
of feedback, and scope of student contact with emotional detachment 
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from colleagues, and high reality shock with lessened personal 
responsibility (all rs between 0.20 and 0.24). The teachers in the special 
schools, who do not have adequate training to do their job and perceive 
higher workload and role conflicts tend to focus on greater self-interest, 
have less idealism, emotional detachment, and social isolation by 
compromising the work goals (rs ranging between 0.18 and 0.25). The 
teachers’ lack of training, autonomy and role conflicts are also found 
associated with overall burnout (rs ranging between 0.17 and -0.25). 
The overall work-setting has higher relationship to burnout in special 
than in regular schools (rs= -0.22 and -0.17), indicating the high 
vulnerability to burnout of teachers in special schools, and in need of 
early attention. 

Leadership has emerged as a good covariate of teachers’ becoming 
less idealistic and more self-concerned. The lack of participatory 
leadership in the system, and the absence of positive encouragement 
from the principal to permit teachers to experiment with new 
approaches and pedagogy have been reported as lowering their morale 
(Allred, 1980). The multiple demands and expectations to do different 
tasks tend to increase the role conflicts (Schwab, Jackson and Schuler, 
1986), social isolation (Burke, 1993), and keep them deprived of 
feedback (Jackson and Schuler, 1983). The lack of orientation and 
stimulation are found to be the significant covariates for teachers in 
special schools (Ebelwich and Brodsky, 1980). Although the training 
Programmes are expected to enable these teachers to map the 
unfamiliar environment, and to develop an understanding of unwritten 
rules and the lines of power, these actually groom them into 
stereotypical ideals (Martinez, 1984). Quite often, the training 
Programmes for special teachers in India are organized by voluntary 
groups, which lack infrastructure and resources to provide 
comprehensive training. They cut short on many of the basic things, 
which once in the system later become teacher deficits. 

The computation of correlations between dimensions of stress and 
burnout showed that for the teachers in regular schools, school climate 
is related to reduced work goals, greater self-interest and emotional 
detachment from colleagues. If the school climate is perceived as 
Stressful, teachers tend to lower down their goals, begin to focus on 
themselves, and emotionally distance themselves from colleagues. They 
do not share their ideas and plans with colleagues. The lack of 
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stimulation and fulfilment is found related to emotional detachment 
from colleagues, and lessened personal responsibility. The problems 
with students are associated with reduced work goals, emotional 
detachment, emotional detachment with colleagues, lessened idealism, 
and lessened personal responsibility. The stress arising from 
bureaucratic functioning is related to lessened idealism, and lessened 
personal responsibility. The perceptions of incompetence are related 
to reduced personal responsibility. The stress and burnout factors are 
associated with each other to different extents (rs between 0.12 and 
0.32), but the lessened personal responsibility has shown the highest 
association with dimensions of stress. The stress arising out of the lack 
of stimulation and fulfilment, problems with students, bureaucratic 
functioning, and incompetence does provoke teachers to accept lesser 
and lesser responsibility. The problems with students are found related 
to emotional detachment, while lack of stimulation and fulfilment is 
associated with overall burnout. 

In special schools, the correlations among different dimensions 
ranged between 0.12 and 0.33. The closed and controlled school climate 
is found accompanied by lessened personal responsibility, and lack of 
stimulation by greater self-interest and emotional detachment. The 
feeling of being deprived of stimulation to do something relevant 
and meaningful without having any sense of fulfilment is associated 
with greater tendency to look after one’s own interests, stay 
emotionally detached, and assume little personal responsibility for 
the tasks undertaken. The lack of stimulation is found associated 
with psychological burnout in other researches (Burke and Greenglass, 
1989, Leiter, 1991). The stressful encounters with students and 
bureaucratic order are associated with emotional detachment, and 
with lessened idealism. The insistence on the use of bureaucratic 
procedures of functioning is associated with increased focus on 
satisfying ones needs and interests. The sense of incompetence has low 
association with increased focus on self. The teachers working with 
special education classroom, if stressed, have the most chance of 
getting emotionally detached. In the regular as well as in special schools, 
overall stress and burnout are significantly but not very highly 
correlated (rs= 0.20 and 0.22) with each other, indicating that stress is 
important, but may not in itself be a sufficiently strong cause of 
burnout. 
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The results of regression analysis using work-setting dimensions as 
predictors of teacher burnout in regular and special schools are included 
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in Tables 8.2 and 8.3. 
Table 8.2 
Multiple Regression Analysis for Burnout Dimensions in 
Regular School Teachers 

Criterion/Predictor RWG: Geck ED: EDO UROLPR 
Leadership 0.12 0.13 0.07 -0.13 -0.04 
Stimulation 0.05 -0.15 -0.05 0.18 -0.02 
Interpersonal Interactions 0.08 0.22 0.13 0.04 -0.16 
Orientation 0.14 0.31 0.02 -0.23 0.07 
Autonomy -0.02 0.10 -0.16 -0.18 0.17 
Workload -0,02 -0.07 -0.26 -0.03 -0.07 
Feedback -0.13 -0.28 -0.09 -0.16 0.11 
Reality Shock -0.12 -0.20 0.14 -0.03 -0.21 
Student Contact 0.03 0.14 -0.30 0.19 -0.13 
Social Isolation -0.19 -0.16 -0.08 -0.14 -0.14 
Role Conflict -0.20 -0.06 -0.09 -0.07 -0.18 
Role Clarity -0.09 0.09 0.09 -0.18 -0.20 
R 0.27 0.46 0.35 0.42 0.34 
R? 0.07 0.21 0.12 0.17 0.11 
F 0.69 2AE = 1.27 1.88 1.13 


2.924* 


R.WG—Reduced Work Goals, G.S.Int.—Greater Self-Interest, ED—Emotional 
Detatchment, EDC—Emotional Detachment from Colleagues, LI—Lessened 
Idealism, LPR—Lessened Personal Responsibility. 


*p<0.05 **p<0.01 


The perceptions of work-setting factors have accounted for a total 
of about 17 percent variance in burnout among regular school teachers 
and 13 percent of variance in case of special school teachers. Taking 
burnout dimensions separately, for the regular school teachers, work- 
setting dimensions explained nearly 7 percent of variance in reduced 
work goals (leadership, orientation, feedback, reality shock, social 
isolation and role conflict); 21 percent in greater self-interest (leadership, 
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Table 8.3 
Multiple Regression Analysis for Burnout Dimensions in 
Special School Teachers 
Criterion/Predictors RWG GS Int. ED EDC LE Cu LPR 
Leadership -0.08 -0.19 0.11 -0.03 -0.20 0.11 
Stimulation -0.09 0.04 0.03 0.18 0.18 0.09 
Interpersonal-Interactions -0.06 0.18 0.08 0.14 0.10 -0.09 
Orientation -0.16 0.18 -0.19 -0.23 -0.23 0.01 
Autonomy -0.01 0.09 -0.06 -0.10 -0.04 -0.09 
Workload -0.04 -0.14 -0.08 -0.06 0.15 -0.09 
Feedback -0.02 -0.04 -0.05 -0.06 -0.05 -0.11 
Reality Shock -0.14 0.04 -0.09 -0.22 -0.11 -0.08 
Student Contact -0.06 0.06 -0.08 0.01 -0.09 -0.23 
Social Isolation -0.18 -0.09 -0.31 -0.10 0.11 -0.12 
Role Conflict -0.17 -0.23 -0.16 -0.07 -0.16 -0.04 
Role Clarity 0.05 0.19 -0.15 -0.12 -0.09 -0.19 
R 0.31 0.39 0.43 0.30 0.35 0.32 
R? 0.09 0.15 0.18 0.09 0.12 0.10 
F 1.56 2.56** SEENEN 1.40 1.99* 1.68 


RWG—Reduced Work Goals, GS Int.—Greater Self-Interest, ED—Emotional 
Detatchment, EDC—Emotional Detachment from Colleagues, LI—Lessened 
Idealism, LPR—Lessened Personal Responsibility. 


Note: * p<0.05 **p<0.01 


stimulation, interpersonal interactions, orientation, feedback, reality 
shock, scope of student contact, and social isolation); 12 percent in 
emotional detachment (orientation, workload, feedback, scope of 
student contact, and social isolation); 17 percent in emotional 
detachment from colleagues (leadership, orientation, feedback, scope 
of student contact, social isolation, and role clarity); 11 percent in 
lessened idealism (interpersonal interactions, autonomy, feedback, 
reality shock, scope of student contact, role conflicts, and role clarity), 
and; 25 percent in lessened personal responsibility (leadership, 
stimulation, interpersonal interactions, orientation, feedback, reality 
shock, scope of student contact, social isolation, role conflicts, and 
role clarity). 

In special schools, the work-setting dimensions have predicted 
nearly 9 percent of variance in reduced work goals (orientation, reality 
shock, social isolation and role clarity having good beta weights); 15 
percent in greater self-interest (leadership, interpersonal interactions, 
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work load and role conflicts); 18 percent in emotional detachment 
(leadership, orientation, role conflicts, and role clarity); 9 percent in 
emotional detachment from colleagues (stimulation, interpersonal 
interactions, orientation, reality shock, and role clarity); 12 percent in 
lessened idealism (leadership, stimulation, orientation, feedback, scope 
of student contact, role conflicts, and role clarity); and; 10 percent in 
lessened personal responsibility (leadership, feedback, scope of student 
contact, social isolation, and role clarity). 

The work-setting dimensions explain relatively more variance in 
burnout for the regular than the special school teachers, and the 
dimensions have been differentially predicted to different extents. Some 
predictors have proved equally efficient in both cases, such as, 
inadequate orientation, role conflicts, and social isolation. In case of 
regular school teachers, the sizeable contribution is made by social 
isolation, role conflicts, inadequate orientation, reality shock, and 
absence of feedback opportunity, which put tremendous pressure on 
teachers for covering the syllabus, making corrections and meeting 
the deadlines (Dewe, 1986). On some days a teacher has to teach all 
the school periods as another teacher happens to be on leave, giving 
them no time for receiving feedback. For special schools, inadequate 
orientation, leadership, role conflicts, social isolation, autonomy and 
stimulation make the relevant contribution. These have also been 
reported as significant predictors of burnout by Ensor (1983). Like 
other jobs, school teaching is required to provide for some variety to 
make the tasks interesting, challenging, and rewarding, which is 
ironically not there, making it repetitive and monotonous. 

Honeyford (1982) in England, Gruwez (1983) in France, Vonk 
(1983) and Veenman (1984) in Holland, Bayer (1984) in Switzerland, 
and Martinez (1984) in Spain observed that the initial training of 
teachers promoted an stereotypical ideal and positive role of the 
teachers’ image. A series of norms were established about what the 
teacher should do or what the teacher should be, without orienting 
them to how to cope with day-to-day pressures of teaching. The 
ratings made during job training and the later evaluations indicated 
that the poor job preparation was related to burnout (Burke, 1993). 
In fact during the first year itself, nearly 91 percent of the teachers had 
to revise their idealized image, which after 5-6 years reached a point of 
‘identity crisis’, referred by Veenman (1984) as ‘Praxis shock’, 
producing different reactions to teaching. Caton, Grossnickle, Cope, 
and Thomas (1988) found that in institutes for the mentally retarded 
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the underutilization of potential skills and talent correlates significantly 
with emotional exhaustion. In terms of the transactional model, a 
person’s behaviour in a situation depends on what it means to him/ 
her. Teachers having lofty career goals developed a sense of failure, 
and reduced personal accomplishment (Maslach and Jackson, 1981). It 
has been noted by Freidman (1991) in a research on 1,597 teachers in 
78 elementary schools, that along with clarity of organizational goals 
it was important to know the extent of their attainability. 

Proper training has emerged as a significant predictor for both 
types of teachers even in other researches (Cherniss, 1980; Pines and 
Aronson, 1983). Teachers’ training programmes create highly 
unrealistic expectations, do not train the trainees in interpersonal skills, 
do not provide adequate knowledge about the nature of work-setting, 
useful strategies, and prepare them to deal with uncertainty, change 
and conflict. Burke (1993) found training to be a good predictor of 
burnout. Lack of autonomy tend to lower down the sense of personal 
accomplishment (Jackson, Schwab and Schuler, 1986), and results in 
lower teacher morale and alienation (Vavrus, 1987). The school setting 
operates in a manner in which warm and positive interactions among 
teachers are kept to a minimum, though the interactions with 
colleagues can lower down their vulnerability to burnout (Maslach, 
1976). Cherniss (1980) gave some examples in which interpersonal 
contact between the older and new colleagues enhanced stress of the 
latter. Conflict with colleagues can be a major source of stress needing 
skilful handling (Dewe, 1986). Cherniss (1988) reported that the 
principals of schools having low staff burnout interact less frequently 
with others, spend less time observing the staff in classrooms, spend 
more time on planning, coordinating, and discussing work related 
problems. Teaching has been known to be a lonely profession (Sarason, 
1974), and men more than women get exposed to feelings of isolation, 
lack of support and loneliness. Friendship between staff members has 
the probability of enhancing personal accomplishment, and reducing 
emotional exhaustion and depersonalization (Kruger, Bernstein and 
Botman1995). Yousef (1999) examined the relationship of role conflict 
and role ambiguity with the job satisfaction and absenteeism of 397 
employees, and found a negative influence on the cognitive attitude 
towards organizational change. Dussault, Deaudelin, Royer, and 
Loiselle (1999) in a study of 1,100 teachers in Quebec noted positive 
relationship between professional isolation and occupational stress, 
suggesting the need of containing isolation effects. 
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The lack of participation in decision-making and control over the 
work-setting has robbed the teachers of any psychological rewards, 
and induced a sense of meaninglessness (Pines, Aronson and Kafry, 
1981). The structure of work even in special schools is devoid of variety, 
meaning and stimulation. The teachers in these schools find their jobs 
even more routine, monotonous, and non-interesting. Opportunities 
of intellectual stimulation and personal growth are just not there, 
because of which teachers become disinterested and detached, with 
increased likelihood of burnout. Westman, and Etzion (1999) tested 
47 principals and 183 teachers in Israeli elementary schools, and applied 
structural equations. The results show significant crossover of job 
induced tension, but not burnout from principals to teachers and vice 
versa. The teachers report that being undermined by principals elevates 
their burnout and job induced tension. Leung, Siu, and Spector (2000) 
tested 86 male and 20 female teachers in four tertiary institutions. They 
found six factors, namely; recognition, perceived organizational 
practices, financial inadequacy, home/work interface, and new 
challenge predicting job satisfaction, while recognition, perceived 
organizational practices, and home/work interface predict 
psychological distress. External locus of control is found related to 
low job satisfaction. In a way locus of control moderates the stress- 
strain relationship. Admiraal, Korthagen, and Wubbels (2000) 
examined the 300 responses of 27 student teachers in Graduate Teacher 
Education Program. They note effective coping behaviour in 
problematic student misbehaviour, when they consistently raise 
tension in interactions with pupils and vary the intensity of activities. 
There is a weak relation with time on task, and student teachers have 
to be intrusive to change pupil behaviour. van Dick and Wagner (2001) 
in a study measured workload and mobbing as stressors. They observed 
that physical symptoms as stress reactions, social support and self- 
efficacy act as moderators of workload and mobbing leading to 
teachers’ stress. Principal’s support can reduce the perception of stress. 
Global support and self-efficacy moderate the relationships between 
variables. 


Stress Dimensions 

The results of multiple regression analysis on burnout in teachers of 
regular and special schools by using stress dimensions as predictors 
are included in Tables 8.4 and 8.5. 
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Table 8.4 
Prediction of Burnout by Stress Dimensions in Regular Schools 


Ps 2 aS ee. eS ee a A 
Criterion/Predictors Burnout RWG GSInt ED EDC LI LPR 


S Clim -0.22 -0.30 -0.21 0.03 -0.14 0.03 -0.25 
LSF -0.09 -0.06 -0.11 -0.03 -0.08 -0.01 0.20 
P Stu -0.21 -0.19 -0.07 -0.32. -0.14 -0.22 0.05 
Bure -0.18 0.01 0.04 -0.24 -0.03 -0.22 0.31 
Incomp 0.37 0.30 0.12 0.29 0.15 0.18 0.09 
R 0.36 0.31 0.20 0:34 0.20 0.25 0.42 
R? 0.13 0.09 0.04 DI) 0.04 0.06 0.17 
F 3.33 241* E EE EH 1.49 17 E 


RWG-—Reduced Work Goals, GS Int—Greater Self-Interest, ED—Emotional 
Detatchment, EDC—Emotional Detachment from Colleagues, LI—Lessened 
Idealism, LPR—Lessened Personal Responsibility, S Clim—School climate, LSF— 
Lack of stimulation and fulfillment, P Stu—Problems with students, Bure— 
Bureaucracy, Incomp—Incompetence. 


* p<0.05 ** p<0.01 


Table 8.5 
Prediction of Burnout by Stress and Factors in Special Schools 


Criterion/ Burnout RWG GS Int. ED EDC LI v LER 
Predictors 


S Clim -0.09 0.03 -0.06 0.04 -0.02 -0.03 0.31 
LSF -0.29 0.15 0.25 -0.27 -0.16 0.10 0.00 
P Stu -0.05 -0.09 0.03 0.13 -0.06 -0.20 0.01 
Bure 0.10 0.02 0.04 0.04 -0.06 0.04 0.04 
Incomp -0.07 -0.14 -0.17 -0.11 -0.14 0.06 -0.01 
R 0.30 0.15 0.24 0.33 0.15 0.19 0.33 
R? 0.09 0.02 0.06 0.11 0.02 0.04 0.11 
F 3:65% 0.87 2.16 4.33** 0.82 1.43  4.36*t 


RWG—Reduced Work Goals, GS Int.—Greater Self-Interest, ED—Emotional 
Detatchment, EDC—Emotional Detachment from Colleagues, LI—Lessened 
Idealism, LPR—Lessened Personal Responsibility, S Clim—School climate, LSF— 
Lack of stimulation and fulfilment, P Stu—Problems with students, Bure— 
Bureaucracy, Incomp—Incompetence. 


* p<0.05 ™*p<0.01 


In case of the teachers in regular schools, the stress dimensions 
have accounted for nearly 9 percent of variance in reduced work goals, 
the regression coefficients being significant for school climate, lack of 
stimulation and fulfilment, and problems with students. The variance 
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accounted in increased self-interest has been nearly four percent. The 
regression coefficients are sizeable for school climate, incompetence, 
and lack of stimulation and fulfilment. Poor school climate has been 
found important as its deteriorating quality hightened teachers’ 
emotional exhaustion, development of negative attitudes towards 
students and job, and the accomplishment of fewer educational goals. 
The stress dimensions explained nearly 11 percent of variance in 
emotional detachment, the significant contributors being problems 
with students, bureaucracy and incompetence. The variance explained 
in emotional detachment from colleagues has been four percent, and 
its main contributors are—the school climate, problems with students, 
and incompetence. The variance explained in lessened idealism has 
been 6 percent, and the significant contributors are—problems with 
students, bureaucracy, and incompetence. The variance accounted in 
lessened personal responsibility has been nearly 17 percent, the 
important contributors being school climate, lack of stimulation and 
fulfilment, and bureaucracy. 

In special schools, the stress dimensions accounted for only 2 
percent variance in the reduced work goals of the teachers, with lack 
of fulfilment and stimulation, and problems of students having good 
size regression coefficients. The variance explained in greater self- 
interest has been 6 percent, with problems of students, and 
incompetence being the contributors. A total of 11 percent of variance 
in emotional detachment has been explained by stress dimensions, with 
lack of stimulation and fulfilment having the highest regression 
coefficient, followed by problems with students, and incompetence. 
The stress dimensions explain only 2 percent of variance in emotional 
detachment from colleagues, which are contributed by the lack of 
stimulation and fulfilment, and incompetence. The variance in lessened 
idealism is explained to the extent of nearly 4 percent, ‘the major 
contributor being problems with students. The variance in lessened 
personal responsibility has been explained to the extent of 11 percent, 
and has been quite high, the main contributor being the quality of 
school climate as such. 

In case of both groups of teachers, the highest variance has been 
explained for lessened personal responsibility, followed by emotional 
detachment, In the total burnout, the stress dimensions have explained 
a total of 13 percent for the teachers in regular schools, and 9 percent 
for the teachers in special schools. The major contributors in case of 
the regular school teachers are incompetence, problems with students, 
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bureaucracy, and the school climate. The major contributors to the 
burnout of teachers in special schools have been lack of stimulation 
and fulfilment, bureaucracy and school. climate. Apparently, 
bureaucracy and school climate are the common stressors for both 
groups of teachers. 

Many of the findings are in line with those reported in earlier 
researches (Shaw, Bensky and Dixon, 1981; Jackson and Schuler, 1983; 
Iwanicki, 1983). Friedman (1995) found the student behaviour patterns 
contributing to teacher burnout, a process which began in perceived 
stress inflicting the individual. In a school situation lot of stimulation 
and sense of fulfilment is expected to emanate from interactions with 
students, who are young, and full of energy and ideas, but in a typical 
classroom a particular student is only 1/50 or even less at any given 
time, and a typical teacher teaches 5-6 classes in a day. The relationship 
thus remains nominal, restricted, impersonal and problematic at times. 
Schools although agencies of human resource development, have 
become highly bureaucratized structures, engendering in the long run 
indifference to the job and the clientele. The results are partly in 
agreement with those of Sharma (1989), who found in a group of 90 
teachers strong relationship between stressful school climate and 
burnout. Even the special schools suffer from the ‘bureaupathology’ 
(ills of bureaucracy) making the job of the teacher routine and 
monotonous. Bibou-Nakou, Stogiannidou, and Kiosseoglou (1999) 
tested 220 elementary teachers (23-45 yrs) to examine the relation 
between teacher burnout and their attributions and practices regarding 
school behaviour problems. They observed that the teachers’ 
misbehaviour related attributions and preferred practices significantly 
differentiate the levels of burnout experienced by teachers The 
differences between congruent and incongruent person environment 
fits obtained by Pithers, and Soden (1999) over 300 Australian and 
Scottish vocational teachers are found significantly related to their 
experience of psychological and physical strain. In a study of 225 (17- 
52 years) working college students, Chang, Rand, and Strunk (2000) 
have noted a significant relation of optimism and stress with risk for 
job burnout. Stress is not found to be a full mediator as optimism can 
significantly predict the risk of burnout. 

Teachers in regular as well as in special schools tested here show 
only a moderate level of stress and burnout. Moderate levels of stress 
and burnout among teachers have also been reported by Kyriacou 
(1987), and by some researchers in India (Bagchi, 1993, Ratan, 1993, 
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Misra, 1994). It is possible to argue that the transformation of stress 
into burnout involves two to three stages, and this may be the initial 
stage itself. Reid (1999) tested 189 female elementary school teachers, 
and also reported an average amount of burnout. The finding of 
moderate burnout indicates that teachers in general do have activities 
and people outside the work environment, which give their life 
meaning to develop and preserve their creative and humanistic interests. 
It is similar to what happens in other domains, which are imbued 
with existential significance, like marriage, politics (Pines, 1992, 1994), 
unemployment and corruption etc. The findings however, seem to 
violate the common logic as well as the preliminary observations that 
the teachers in special education are more stressed and are burnt out. 
The results are perhaps rooted in the socio cultural beliefs of refraining 
from opting for the extreme choices on scales. It has been seen that 
the level of hardiness in teachers, and the significant meanings of 
relationships of commitment with emotional exhaustion and 
depersonalization, of control and depersonalization, of personal 
accomplishment and challenge to personal accomplishment are 
acquired during their socialization. Indians internalize values of 
sacrifice, dedication and commitment, etc., which buffer them against 
stressors and make them resilient. Naidu and Pande (1986; cited in 
Misra, 1994) observed that the sense of detachment provides for the 
health endowing capacity, and is related to stress. Indians have higher 
‘stress tolerance’ inbuilt into their socialization and their continued 
exposure to hard stressful life enables them to adjust to pressures and 
strains easily without letting it get reflected in job performance. 
Whenever the teachers experience excessive stress, they looked for 
the support of the family and friends, which diluted it and prevented 
the negative consequences. : 

The findings indicate that the moderate burnout results from 
interactions between the dispositions of individual and the situation, 
as work-setting or stress alone are not able to account for much 
variance, Similar findings have been reported by Jain (1991), and 
Dixit (1992). Weisberg and Sagie (1999) in a study of 28 female 
Israeli teachers found influence of emotional exhaustion on burnout. 
Collins and Parry-Jones (2000) analyzed the perceptions of stress 
in 322 social workers’ responses, in the age range of 36-55 yrs, and 
found their stress score close to the general population. They argued 
that pressure and stress should not be seen primarily as individual 
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problems, but as a product of interaction at team, department and 
institutional levels, and the homework interface. Talbot and Lumden 
(2000) in their study of 192 nursing faculty noted positive association 
between humour and personal accomplishment, and a negative 
association with depersonalization. It suggested the importance of 
considering the nature and quality of contents used in interactions. 
Bakker, and Schaufeli (2000) probed into the issue of how does burnout 
spread. They tested 154 high school teachers and noted that the burnout 
contagion was most pronounced under two high risk conditions, 
namely; individual teacher’s susceptibility to emotional contagion, and 
the frequency of exposure to colleagues with student and work related 
problems. The prevalence of burnout among one’s colleagues has been 
found most strongly related to individual level burnout—emotional 
exhaustion, when they are susceptible to the emotions of others, and 
to depersonalization when they frequently communicate about 
problems with each other. It has been observed by Cheunk, Wong, 
and Rosen (2000) that the teachers of less achieving students have 
significantly higher spurning scores than teachers of high achieving 
students. The spurning scores correlate to their job satisfaction, and 
stress is related to interactions with students, but not supervisors. 
Brenninkmeyer, Ypreen and Buunk (2001) in a study of 190 secondary 
school teachers in Netherlands (mean age 44 yrs), noted that those 
higher on burnout are low in superiority, depression is related to 
superiority, but there is no link between emotional exhaustion and 
superiority. Burnout may also spread like a contagion when teachers 
frequently communicate to each other their problems, and thus it 
needs a check (Bakker and Schaufeli, 2000) 


Conclusion 


The personal profiles of teachers are not much important, as most of 
them show mild to moderate levels of stress and burnout, yet the older 
and those having higher educational qualifications seem to be more 
stress prone. Those having higher socio-economic status are more 
involved with students and feel more responsible, but become less 
idealistic over the years. In the regular as well as in special schools, 
teachers experience different levels of stress. So do the males and 
females, and the more vs less experienced teachers. The negative 
perceptions of work-setting can induce negative feelings in teachers 
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resulting in subsequent stress and burnout. Female teachers tend to 
perceive the work-setting as more positive than males. The special 
school teachers rate their workload higher; their contacts with students 
more frequent and intense, feel more socially isolated and have more 
role conflicts. More experienced teachers have fewer interpersonal 
interactions, yet lower social isolation and fewer conflicts in regular 
as well as special schools. The work-setting of regular schools emerges 
as the necessary condition, and the stress as the sufficient condition 
for the onset of burnout. All teachers experience moderate levels of 
burnout, indicating something more can activate it to be a matter of 
concern. Males and females both experience it evenly. Teachers in 
the middle range of experience are more susceptible to stress and 
burnout than those with a few years or long experience. The finding 
of work-setting dimensions explaining a higher percent of variance 
in burnout is interesting to indicate that neither stress is independent 
of work context, nor all stress gets converted into burnout. Absence 
of adequate interpersonal interactions and positive feedback, 
bureaucratic hindrances, greater role conflicts, and difficult and 
problematic students are good predictors of burnout. Lack of proper 
training is a good predictor of burnout in special school teachers. 
The work overload, inadequate orientation, few interpersonal 
interactions, and more role conflicts are associated with greater self- 
interest. Higher social isolation leads to reduced work goals. Those 
facing more role conflicts tend to become emotionally detached. The 
improvements in work-setting need to be initiated to suit the needs 
of the teachers so that they can efficaciously deliver instruction to 
their pupils and derive satisfaction from their performance. 
National Policy on Education (1986) and Ramamurti Review 
Committee (1992) recognized the need of overhauling the teacher 
education system. They advocated the involvement of teachers in 
planning and management, and in the creation of opportunities and 
atmosphere that would give them autonomy in functioning. The 
training should be less theory driven and more practice oriented. 
New modules on interpersonal skill development, conflict resolution, 
and stress management techniques should be integrated in their 
training, as teachers require good interpersonal sensitivity and skills 
to understand their own emotional and motivational conditions, and 
those of the colleagues and clientele. There is also the need of 
implementing the internship model of teacher training for teachers in 
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special education, suggested by NPERC (1992). The provision of 
individual counselling and formation of support groups may help in 
venting out the anxieties and despair. A holistic approach towards 
teacher development is required. The findings support the transactional 
perspective to understand stress as well as burnout. Work-setting 
dimensions are important in burnout, but so are the factors in the 
social, political and economic domain (marriage, corruption, 
unemployment, etc.). The organizational aspects of schools constrain 
productive teaching and learning, and become the fertile ground for 
stress and burnout. This issue needs to be addressed on a priority basis 
by educational administrators and policy makers. 


9 


Overview, Conclusions and 
Management of Stress 


Overview ` 


Stress is natural to all life. It is an inseparable aspect of human living 
and as a rule is experienced in all settings sometimes more and at other 
times may be less. Educational settings are no exception. It is true that 
most of the early research on stress emanated in the medical and clinical 
settings, and it is only in last two decades or so that the stress researchers 
have diverted their attention to non-clinical settings, and beyond the 
medical and general stressors to the study of academic and social 
stressors. This has paid dividend in terms of more differentiated 
conceptualizations, increasing types and variety of stressors, refined 
models, and sophistication in methodology, although the complexities 
of social and behavioural realities would always be mysterious and 
can never be fully unravelled and precisely comprehended. Lazarus 
(2000) adopted an epistemological, ontological, and theoretical approach to 
conceptualize stress and proposed the most widely used model by 
researchers of different hues and in different contexts. The model 
emphasized individual differences, the cognitive-motivational-relational 
concepts of appraisal and coping, and a process-centered holistic 
outlook. The conceptual bottom line for Lazarus has been the relational 
meaning that an individual constructs from the person-environment 
relationship, resulting from the appraisals of the confluence of the 
social and physical environment and personal goals, beliefs about self 
and world, and resources. It is widely recognized now that the earlier 
view of all stress and coping as negative phenomena has been somewhat 
misplaced. Stress and coping have both positive and negative aspects. 
In fact, the positive affect has been found integral to the models of 
stress, since the primary appraisal of most stressful situations when 
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considered as challenges signal the possibility of gains, which are 
most often likely to bring out positive emotions of eagerness, 
excitement, happiness, confidence, etc. The successful resolution of 
stressful encounters should result in emotions of happiness/pride, 
and the cessation of aversive conditions would obviously provide 
cognitive and emotional relief (Folkman and Moskovitz, 2000). 

Ample evidence has accumulated indeed over the years to support 
the proposition that positive affect promotes creativity and flexibility 
in thinking and problem solving; facilitates the processing of 
information and serves as a buffer against adverse physiological and 
psychological consequences. Similarly, coping has been found 
increasingly utilized in relation to positive reappraisal, in seeking goal- 
directed and problem-focused solutions to highly pressing, complex, 
and unusual problems, and in the infusion of positive meaning into 
ordinary events themselves. In the educational context, the process of 
positive reappraisal becomes useful in case of unexpected/ marginal 
failures at least to appreciate the effort, time and resource investment 
and the hope that if a person can do this much she/he can do a little 
more and succeed. The problem-focused coping has been found quite 
meaningful by teachers and students as it involves the identification 
of situation-specific goals that engage individual attention, and makes 
it possible for the person to feel good, effective, and experience 
situational mastery and control over ones plans and actions. Even while 
going through the intense distress of preparing and taking the 
examinations/interviews persons report the experience of both negative 
and positive events. What one knows well and remembers by heart is 
completely forgotten at that particular time, and what one has not 
even been thinking comes to the active memory, and one finds oneself 
doing really well (at times better than even planned). The appraised or 
situational meaning is thus typically posited as influencing subsequent 
coping activity, and is found integral to the process of coping. There 
are numerous instances of persons, who are highly stressed but do not 
necessarily have to go past the threshold of clinical depression, and are 
highly successful in retaining their capacity to engage in meaning-based 
coping and experiencing positive affect. 

The multi-dimensional growth of research on stress and coping in 
diverse settings (clinical, laboratory, educational, organizational, 
military), over diverse samples (age, gender, education, profession), 
and dealing with the variety of stressors (academic, social, interpersonal, 
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political, war and natural disasters) has also witnessed the parallel 
development of qualified and expanded constructs, like occupational 
stress, and burnout, and the related research. Available models of stress 
have been modified/expanded and used to explain these phenomena, 
as well as there has been an upsurge of new models to operationalize 
the phenomena, new measures to assess, and different techniques to 
analyze the data. While the thin line between occupational stress and 
burnout continues to blur the distinction, the organizational 
psychology and management literature seem to be making good use 
of the term occupational stress, while those concerned with human 
care and services (education, health, social work) continue to use the 
term burnout. It has been observed that though burnout afflicts many 
workers, especially human service professionals, the term has come to 
be used in conjunction with teachers far more than any other 
occupational group of human service providers (Farber, 2000). 

Burnout has been conceptualized as a process by researchers 
following different sequence/stages, and as stress as well. It has been 
argued (Ganster and Schaubroeck, 1991) that burnout is a type of 
stress, specifically, a chronic affective response pattern to stressful 
work conditions that feature high levels of interpersonal contact. 
Burnout is operationalized as a unique type of stress syndrome, 
characterized by emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
diminished personal accomplishment (Maslach, 1982). Maslach’s 
model continues to be highly popular with researchers in the area of 
burnout. 

In India, initially psychologists focused on investigating anxiety 
and that too more as a characteristic of the individual’s personality 
rather than as a situational disposition related to work/organizations, 
but in the decade of seventies adopted stress as an area of research. It 
continues to be popular and has expanded gradually to include even 
burnout and coping, though with not that high frequency. Although 
the use of the western models continues to be favoured by researchers, 
there is now renewed emphasis on developing indigenous model of 
stress. They have repeatedly explored some issues, and have deliberately 
or by limitations of their exposure and training have not recognized 
the importance of other equally important issues and samples. The 
author, through the chapters included in this book has made a modest 
attempt to fill up some of the gaps in Indian research in the domains 
of stress, burnout, and coping. All researches have points of 
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convergence as well as differences. All researches reported have been 
undertaken in the educational settings, ranging from primary schools 
to university, have included schooled adolescents (normal and 
sensory-challenged), college/university students of general category, 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes, and primary, upper primary 
and secondary school teachers, tribal and non-tribal teachers (urban 
samples from metro and towns, as well as tribal samples from far flung 
interior in the Mayurbhanj district of Orissa). In all researches, the 
stress model of Lazarus has been used as the theoretical framework. 
Same measure has been used to assess stress in more than one research, 
while different measures have been used in others, and similar 
techniques of data analysis have been adopted. These are seen as the 
strengths of the book by the author, in view of the fact that the use 
of even different measures has permitted the pooling together of 
findings, and examining of the thematic similarities and differences 
to derive some general conclusions, inferences, and some guidelines 
for potential intervention efforts. The finding of a stress level hovering 
around the theoretical mean has highlighted the predominance of 
cultural context being successfully converted into congruent 
socialization practices adopted among different groups. The findings 
also provide adequate evidence of continuity in expectations and 
practices across different age groups and levels, within the educational 
context. 


Broad Conclusions 


The pooling together of researches on different types of adolescent 
samples, college students (young adults), and school teachers (tribal 
and non-tribal at the primary level, and regular and special schools at 
the middle level) have shown how stage-specific concerns can be 
interpreted in terms of the relational meaning of work-specific 
encounters without disrupting the continuity of experiences. The 
conclusions are grouped into three parts, according to the grouping in 
the text. 


Part I 


The comparison of adolescents’ of working and non-working mothers 
studying in private schools of the metro city revealed that the mothers’ 
work status in itself matters little in differentiating their perceptions 
of family environment, and in the experience of stress and adjustment 
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(Chapter 2). There are some differences in adolescents’ perceptions 
of dimensions of family environment, and experiences of stress and 
adjustment in different domains, which are related to gender, work 
category of the mother, and the stage of adolescence. These indicate 
the need of understanding various social psychological processes 
regulating the interface of family with sch ol and work at different 
stages, and for male and female adolescents. The findings provide a fit 
into the cultural mould of the Indian society, and at the same time 
validate the presence of a universal characteristic of the growing 
adolescents and their desire to prove the powerful needs for recognition, 
acceptance and attention. The finding of fewer than expected differences 
in adolescents’ perceptions of family environment by the work status 
of the mother, seen in the larger social context are a reflection of the 
lower social value accorded to mothers’ employment and profession. 
Most adolescents in private schools come from homes, which provide 
to them a ‘zone of comfort’, and thus have some in-built resilience to 
tolerate stressful experiences. The school context, however makes 
conflicting demands exposing them to stressful encounters. The 
family’s safety valve is however, found to be getting corroded fast in 
recent years by the widespread influence of consumerism and western 
media, and needs strong safeguards and monitoring by parents and 
school. Males experienced in their family environment higher 
expressiveness and independence than females, who experienced more 
control, particularly those having non-working mothers. Males 
experienced higher stress in the home than females, irrespective of the 
work-status of mothers. All adolescents experience similar levels of 
stress in the health, social and school domains. Significant differences 
between male and female adolescents are observed in their home and 
emotional adjustment. Some family dimensions have significantly 
predicted stress and adjustment in different domains, Early, middle 
and late adolescents demonstrate very subtle differences in their 
perceptions of family environment, stress and adjustment and thus 
ought not to be grouped together in any intervention or service, as 
they have different needs and concerns. 

A comparison of the visually and hearing-challenged schooled 
adolescents, and with the non-challenged showed that the physical 
condition of each group made the experience of stress for them different 
(Chapter 3). They also differed in their self-esteem and social-emotional 
adjustment, Visually-challenged, who are generally considered as the 
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most disadvantaged are found to be the least stressed and having more 
positive self-esteem than the hearing-challenged and the non-challenged. 
The non-challenged are found to be the most stressed group, and the 
hearing-challenged have the lowest self-esteem. The visually and 
hearing-challenged showed equally good social-emotional adjustment 
in school, perhaps because of the conscious efforts made by them to 
be a part of the system. They are better adjusted than the non- 
challenged, as the non-challenged tend to get involved in more 
disruptive activities. Males and females are not found to differ on stress, 
but females have less positive self-esteem than males. Students in class 
VIII showed higher stress and lower self-esteem than class X. Visually- 
challenged and the non-challenged class VIII students have better social- 
emotional adjustment than their counterparts in class X, whereas class 
VIII hearing-challenged have poorer social-emotional adjustment. In 
general, higher stress is found associated with less positive self-esteem 
and poor social-emotional adjustment, while the latter two are 
positively associated with each other. Older students in class VIII 
experienced more stress than those in class X. Adolescents becoming 
visually-challenged at a later age showed relatively poorer social- 
emotional adjustment, indicating the importance of age of onset of 
disability as a variable. Stress alone proved to be a powerful predictor 
of social-emotional adjustment in most groups. 

The investigation on adolescents’ coping with the academic stressor, 
namely, board examination (Chapter 4) showed that each group has 
used predominantly six coping strategies, namely, wishful thinking, 
worry, focus on the positive, problem solving, spiritual support and 
work hard, with minor variations in ranks. Male and female students 
of class X, XI, and XII used coping strategies in significantly different 
ways. Females used more than males the coping strategies of social 
support, spiritual support and worry, while males used more of 
problem solving, physical recreation, invest in friends and social action. 
Class related differences are markedly high in the use of physical 
recreation, worry, relaxation, not cope, ignore and self-blame. The 
differences in expectations of self and parents have made a difference 
in the use of only two strategies of focus on the positive (active coping), 
and not cope (passive coping). A very high percent of students reported 
that they do not use the strategy of tension reduction by smoking and 
drug taking. The inclusion of the issue of goal setting and goal 
achievement strategies along with the coping strategy question has 
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proved quite interesting in that despite the examination distress 
having a negative connotation, students have not lost sight of its 
positive aspects. A very high percent set realistic and specific goals 
for the board examination than the pre-board, and formulated 
appropriate goal strategies, like planning time allocation, peer 
verification, diverting attention to other tasks. Some of the significant 
relationships between the coping strategies and the goal achieving 
strategies suggested that coping with examination distress is not 
undertaken in a vacuum. Students adopt coping strategies by keeping 
in view their goals, and these are to some extent congruent with 
chosen goal achieving strategies. The future research in coping should 
incorporate the issue of goals along with it and identify the 
psycho-social processes that determine the dynamics of person- 
environment fit/stress. 

The investigations on different groups and types of schooled 
adolescents demonstrated quite a few important pointers to be 
considered in planning any interventions. Home context in general in 
India has an in-built resilience, which strengthens their tolerance for 
the day-to-day pressures they encountered. School context does 
however, make numerous lopsided and conflicting demands by the 
time adolescents reach middle and high schools, making it necessary 
to understand the numerous social psychological processes that regulate 
their perceptions and experiences at home and outside in different 
interlinked domains. Family remains an important context having 
powerful forces controlling/guiding the psycho-social development 
of adolescents. There is greater emphasis on individual development 
now in middle class homes and is fast percolating down to rural and 
other less developed areas. The stress and storm lower so far in 
traditional cultures have thus greater likelihood of increasing with 
growing globalization, and individualism. The move towards 
globalization, growing economic ties, exposure to western movies, 
and TV have and will continue to impact the adolescents’ and young 
adults’ behaviour. The contextual changes have conferred some 
benefits, like the greater range of educational and occupational 
opportunities, but the cost has been higher stress for adolescents and 
young adults and their families. How parents would help adolescents 
attain autonomy by setting limits in a balanced manner is important, 
and yet meaningful only in reference to the complexity, challenge, 
and risk in their environment. The challenge for the psychologists, 
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educationists and practitioners lies in the identification of conditions, 
under which autonomy strivings should lead to healthy development, 
by enabling them to manage the challenges of transition (may be by 
retaining the processes of resilience in socialization practices) and 
attain adulthood. The resilient literature demonstrates that certain 
individual characteristics, like positive self-esteem, good coping skills 
and personality traits are more resilient than others. The role of 
environmental factors cannot be ignored however, and need to be 
viewed seriously in interventions as adolescents coming through 
different adversities may demonstrate differences in their resilience 
(Davey, Eaker and Walters, 2003). 

Different social groups, including the sensory-challenged tend to 
use the social comparison processes albeit in a different manner in a 
bid to maintain positive self-esteem and achieve optimum possible 
academic, and social-emotional adjustment, which should be 
recognized as a necessary social condition of development, and perkaps 
an integrative force underlying different stressful experiences of various 
groups. The sensory-challenged and females in all groups need social 
acceptance, positive encouragement and recognition as base to their 
positive self-esteem. The socialization practices at home, in the school 
and in the larger society are quite slow to change. Some attitudinal 
interventions need to be designed and implemented to monitor people’s 
social beliefs, values and practices. The sensory-challenged and females 
have higher need of teacher attention in the educational system, though 
in different ways, to recognize their identity and qualities as individuals, 
encourage and motivate them to take the lead in determining their 
actions. There is need of flexibility and changes in the contents of 
syllabus, pedagogy, and evaluation. The emphasis on end-point 
examinations need to be de-emphasized, and some workshops for 
students may be held prior to examination to reduce their level of 
anxiety and feel de-stressed. The administrators should enforce the 
existing legal provisions with sincerity. Parents should set realistic goals 
for their wards, and save them from the trauma of failed expectations. 
Parents and teachers should change their attitudes towards males and 
females, by setting goals according to their capabilities, and give them 
equal opportunities to succeed. The education of females needs to be 
emphasized in view of the finding of positive role of mother’s 


education. 
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Part I 


The two studies on college students/young adults of different social 
backgrounds brought to the fore additional complexities of academic 
social reality, which matter in the experience of stress. Chapter 5 has 
focused on probing into the differential power of the social category 
(SC, ST, and general category), gender (male and female), and course 
of study (enrolled in arts vs science) in the experience of stress and in 
the shaping of the academic self-concept. Scheduled Caste (SC) students 
are found to have higher stress, anxiety, somatization, and lower general 
efficiency than the Scheduled Tribe (ST) and general category students. 
The academic self-concept of SC/ST students is found less positive 
than the general category, and SC students scored the lowest. SC and 
ST students showed lower initiative and getting lower social attention. 
Females as compared to males experienced higher stress, anxiety, mental 
weakness, depression and obsessive-compulsiveness, but also more 
positive academic self-concept, higher self-confidence and ability to 
accept failure. Arts students showed significantly higher stress, anxiety, 
mental weakness, and depression than science students. Those enrolled 
in arts however, do not differ significantly from those in science on 
academic self-concept, except the ability to accept failure, which is 
higher in case of arts, perhaps because of their different orientations. 
Those having lower stress have more positive academic self-concept 
and vice versa. Those having higher socio-economic status and educated 
mothers have positive academic self-concept. Males having better 
educated mothers are found to have higher self-confidence and 
initiative. The females coming from larger families showed lower 
initiative, and received lower social attention, as they shouldered more 
responsibility of the household chores without being noticed. Females, 
arts and science students from higher income families received higher 
social attention, as they received better grooming and have no resource 
crunch, The older SC/ST, male and female students enrolled in arts 
and science experienced relatively higher stress and inefficiency. The 
ST, arts and female students having better educated parents showed 
lower stress, since they are better prepared to cope with the problems. 
Conversely, students having less educated parents experienced higher 
stress as they confronted the academic reality without having the 
advantage of the informed views of parents and with fewer coping 
skills at their disposal. 

The findings on young adults coping with politically induced 
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macro-social stressors (Chapter 6) confirmed the issue of perceptual 
and behavioural congruence between individual and group needs and 
intentions underlying social behaviour, as the macro-social stressors 
perceived painful for self have also been seen stressful for the group. 
At the individual as well as collective levels a large percentage of 
students found unemployment, overpopulation and corruption as the 
most threatening macro-social stressors. They used at the two levels 
confrontive strategy the most, and pragmatic strategy the least. Students 
demonstrated differences in their perceptions of stressors and in the 
use of coping strategies between institutions, gender and course of 
study. Students in university A perceived higher psychological threat 
than those in B and C, from unemployment, corruption, erosion of 
moral values, environmental degradation, low academic standards, and 
inter-group rivalries in institutions. They used confrontive, emotive, 
and fatalistic strategies more frequently at the two levels. University 
B students perceived unemployment, corruption, overpopulation as 
most threatening, and relied more on the use of palliative strategies. 
University C (located in a politically sensitive town) students felt more 
threatened by communal outbreaks, and poverty and economic 
instability, and used confrontive, palliative and emotive strategies more 
than others. Arts students felt more threatened by unemployment, 
and lack of social standards, and used more pragmatic strategies, despite 
being pessimistic about the control over the situation. Female students 
perceived more psychological threat from communal outbreaks, 
corruption, low academic standards, and lack of social standards. Males 
used more confrontive strategies, and females used palliative and 
fatalistic coping strategies. There is a good deal of congruity between 
the extent of perceived threat from a stressor and the coping strategy 
used at the individual and collective levels. Students coming from higher 
income families perceived lesser threat than others. Higher education 
of parents encouraged the use of more emotive and confrontive 
strategies. Politically active students perceived higher threat from 
political exploitation, and used confrontive strategies. More minority 
students used palliative strategies. In the family domain, parental 
education and income remain important for all students, and for 
females even religion counts. 
The findings on both the investigations together have implications 
for the educational policy and design of interventions. Student 
perceptions of threat from the institutional and macro-social stressors 
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should be considered whistle blowing for the planners, policy makers, 
and academicians, who have the moral and statutory responsibility to 
provide satisfying academic experiences linked to job market in a 
healthy climate. All educational courses need professionalism at the 
core to ensure personal and social development of students. All youth 
seek economic autonomy as it is an essential part of their identity. It is 
supported by the finding that students in institutions located far 
away from the center of activity focus on local issues, because they 
have little access to information and feel that they are deliberately 
kept away from participation in the available social resource utilization. 
There is need to make the modern educational technology reach the 
distant areas to contain intra-country digital divide, and to provide 
institutionalized financial support, like scholarships, allowances, part 
time work, etc., to the lower income groups. The findings fit in the 
expected cultural mould of the Indian society, and to some extent 
reflect a universal feature of the growing adolescents and young adults 
who are intending to prove their need for recognition, acceptance, 
and social attention, and are asking for appropriate conditions and 
opportunities to fulfil their expectations. 


Part III 


The two Chapters in this part focus on teachers. Teachers in primary 
schools are found less stressed than the upper primary and secondary 
school teachers, which concurred with Wanberg and Levitov (1983) 
and Gorell, et al., (1985), who reported the higher the educational 
level taught more stressed are the teachers. The teachers in tribal and 
special schools experienced higher stress than those in non-tribal and 
regular schools. The teachers in tribal schools have lower psychological 
well-being than those in non-tribal schools, and the teachers in special 
schools have higher burnout than those in regular schools. 

Tribal teachers having lower socio-economic status experienced 
inadequate family interactions, higher stress, lower self-esteem, and 
psychological well-being (Chapter 7). The more experienced teachers 
have poorer family interactions, lower self-esteem, and psychological 
well-being, but higher stress than the less experienced teachers. Being 
older and higher education made the teachers less open, less 
communicative, and more focused on their inadequacies rather than 
their strengths. The tribal teachers in tribal schools have lower stress, 
less positive self-esteem, and psychological well-being than their 
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counterparts in non-tribal schools. Reverse is found true for the non- 
tribal teachers. The more experienced tribal teachers experienced higher 
stress than similar non-tribal teachers. The more experienced tribal 
teachers in tribal schools have higher psychological well-being than 
their counterparts in non-tribal schools. Female teachers have more 
positive self-esteem and psychological well-being than males. 
Unmarried teachers have more positive self-esteem, and lower stress 
than the married. Teachers living in joint families have poorer family 
interactions and higher stress. Teachers living in towns have better 
family interactions, self-esteem and psychological well-being than those 
in villages and small towns. Those in town have fewer distractions 
after work making them more focused on their families doing well, 
and they tend to make conscious efforts to interact with children to 
boost up their personal and social development. Most in fact see this 
as the goal in life, the compensation in lieu of their moving away from 
the village and extended family. The findings confirmed that the higher 
the stress experienced by teachers, the lower is their psychological 
well-being, and that the positive self-esteem facilitated the achievement 
of higher psychological well-being. It thus appears that if the 
psychological well-being of teachers is to be enhanced, the necessary 
steps have to be taken to reduce/control their stress by regulating the 
role of variables in the family. In fact, while the contribution of family 
is significant, the findings put a question mark on the role of experience. 
This is found particularly appalling in view of the repeated 
recommendations made in the post NPE period to trade-off the 
qualifications and training. The quality of training is central to the 
quality of teaching, and thus has to be critically examined to improve 
teacher’s performance. 

The research on stress and burnout of teachers in regular and special 
schools showed that the demographic profiles are not important in 
burnout, although these may have supportive role (Chapter 8). The 
older teachers and those having higher educational qualifications 
seemed to be more stress prone. Those having higher socio-economic 
status are found more involved with students and more responsible, 
but become less idealistic over the years. In the regular as well as in 
special schools, teachers experienced different levels of stress. So do 
the males and females, and teachers having differences in experience. 
The negative perceptions of work-setting can induce excessive stress, 
resulting in subsequent burnout. Female teachers perceived the work- 
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setting more positive than males. The special school teachers rated 
their workload higher, their contacts with students more frequent and 
having intense emotional involvement, more social isolation and 
greater conflict. More experienced teachers have fewer interpersonal 
interactions, yet lower social isolation and conflicts in regular as well 
as in special schools. The work-setting in regular schools emerged as 
the necessary condition, and the stress as the sufficient condition of 
burnout. All teachers experienced moderate levels of burnout, and 
both males and females experienced it evenly. 

Teachers in the middle range of experience are found more 
susceptible to stress and burnout than those with a few years or long 
teaching experience. The finding of work-setting dimensions 
explaining a higher percent of variance is found interesting to indicate 
that neither stress is independent of work context, nor all stress gets 
converted into burnout. Absence of adequate interpersonal 
interactions and positive feedback, bureaucratic hindrances, greater 
role conflict, and difficult and problematic students are good predictors 
of burnout. Lack of proper training is found to be a good predictor 
of burnout in special education teachers. The work overload, 
inadequate orientation, few interpersonal interactions, and more role 
conflicts are associated with greater self-interest. Higher social isolation 
leads to reduced work goals. Those facing more role conflicts tend to 
become emotionally detached. The improvements in work-setting 
need to be made to suit the needs of the teachers so that they can 
efficaciously deliver to their pupils and derive satisfaction from their 
performance. 

Teachers can be the real change agents, if the system encouraged 
them to play that role. Daswani, Shukla, and Vani (1995) suggested 
the need of emphasizing tribal languages and culture in teacher training 
with a view to promote a more positive attitude toward tribal children 
and communities. The practice of recruiting teachers from the local 
community and undertaking literacy and enrolment campaigns may 
be helpful. The inspection system should encourage supervision by 
parents, and the school calendar adjusted to tribal needs, seasons, and 
festivals. Supplementary instructional materials in tribal languages can 
be developed to help teachers in communication, who do not know 
the local language. The emphasis may be laid on non-welfare-based 
strategies, such as, greater accommodation of cultural and language 
differences, and greater local participation in school related activities. 
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In fact, the need is to move toward decentralized planning, as each 
tribe is different. Opportunities for career development may be 
expanded, by creating positions for master teachers and making them 
eligible for promotion on the basis of performance. Overall, the 
commitment of teachers, communities and policy planners need to 
be seen as the driving force in the planning of school education. 

National Policy on Education (1986) and Ramamurti Review 
Committee (1992) recognized the need of overhauling the teacher 
education system, involvement of teachers in planning and 
management, and in the creation of opportunities and atmosphere 
that would give them autonomy in functioning. The training should 
be less theory driven and more practice oriented. New modules on 
interpersonal skill development, conflict resolution, and stress 
management techniques should be integrated in their training, as 
teachers required good interpersonal sensitivity and skills to understand 
their own emotional and motivational conditions, and those of the 
colleagues and clientele. There was also the need of implementing the 
internship model of teacher training for teachers in special education, 
suggested by NPERC (1992). The provision of individual counselling 
and formation of support groups may help in venting out their anxieties 
and feelings of despair. A holistic approach towards teachers is required. 
The findings support the transactional perspective to understand stress 
as well as burnout. Work factors are important in burnout, but so are 
the factors in the social, political and economic domain (marriage, 
corruption, unemployment, etc.). 

The finding of a stress level hovering around the theoretical mean 
among groups of students and teachers at different levels brings in the 
relevance of cultural congruity in socialization practices. The report 
of a lower stress score in the Indian context may be a reflection of 
slower life style, and the characteristic measures/scales used, but among 
students and teachers alike, the needs may change with age, and thus 
the stress level. An added concern should also be to contain the impact 
of growing consumerism, information networks and media linked to 
the changed political economy emphasizing globalization/ 
liberalization. Saraswathi and Larson (2002) observed that the middle 
class youth in India, South-East Asia and Europe have more in 
common than the poor youth in their own countries. As the 
economic development proceeds, the middle class expands and the 
proportion of youth in the middle range will increase, putting them 
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under greater pressure to cope and adjust, and thus challenging their 
acquired skills. The young adolescents already vulnerable to stress 
because of identity confusion will be in constantly active need of 
creating and recreating identity. While some of the unexpected findings 
reported here (like visually-challenged being the least stressed and 
having positive self-esteem) need further probes by prospective 
researchers, some initiatives ought to be taken to do away the 
unnecessary stress. 


Management of Stress 


Since the experience of stress happens to be natural to all human beings 
and in all situations asking for some standard in performance, it will 
continue to affect the adolescents, young adults and teachers in schools 
and colleges, as they will evaluate themselves and be evaluated by others 
against some subjective/objective standards from time to time and in 
different situations. They will be evaluated against their own 
achievements as well as in comparison to achievements of similar 
others. For adolescents in schools and young adults in colleges/ 
universities, learning is not confined to the four walls of the educational 
institutions as such, or to other formal and non-formal systems of 
coaching/tutoring to which they are exposed. Learning is for them, as 
it should be, a continuous process of involving themselves in enacting, 
observing, socializing, internalizing/externalizing and coping with the 
ongoing events/situations in their proximal environment. They also 
come to know about the events in their remote context. They think 
and feel about the variety of issues, and may have definite opinions 
formulated about them. Whatsoever the families and schools may do 
to insulate them and to structure their cognition, values and behaviour, 
the success would remain limited or moderate at best. They are 
conscious of their newly found identity and want to exert their 
autonomy to command personal recognition and social status. They 
try to emulate the ways and behaviour of their chosen adult role models 
in different fields to demonstrate their psychosocial maturity to 
significant others and peers. 

The process of growing up and transition from a stage of 
dependence to partial and somewhat increasing independence (even 
though they may enjoy dependence on parents) is marked by numerous 
challenges and opportunities, but also by expanding demands on their 
cognitive, affective and behavioural resources. The system thus has to 
make some provision, in addition to taking steps towards the systemic 
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and programme specific changes, to include a module in early training 
to initiate every person into stress management options, which may 
be individually geared to help them discover what matches their 
temperament and preferences, involve minimum costs (physical and 
psychological), and may be socially acceptable. In a survey by 
Expressions 2001 of the 10,000 adolescents in Delhi, approximately 
80 percent acknowledged the need for stress management programmes 
in schools and a holistic approach to education. 

The perusal of a holistic approach to education and the initiation 
into stress management would necessitate the provision of certain 
necessary conditions in the system and programmes specific to 
particular stages and groups. Some of these may be outlined as follows: 


System and Programme-Specific Changes 


At all levels, the education system should seriously undertake the task 
of altering its approach, contents, and pedagogical techniques. There 
is the urgent need to conceive of the learners as active partners in the 
process of learning, capable of enriching the contents and pedagogy. 
The change needs to be introduced at all levels, and particularly at the 
level of elementary and secondary education. The course curriculum 
adopted currently in schools is based neither on the needs of target 
groups, nor is it compatible with the needs of international/national 
markets. It falls far short of standards on the taxonomy of cognitive 
and affective objectives specified by Bloom. It is a kind of haphazardly 
mixed bag of what the Britishers prescribed, and the numerous secular 
and nationalist attempts of Indian scholars in the post-independence 
period, Revisions have been made invariably at a superfluous level, 
and often to incorporate the ideologically biased perceptions of facts 
and the fads in the institutions in the west, particularly the American 
institutions. These get constantly diluted and corrupted by the 
perceptions and preferences of persons at the helm of affairs in different 
regions/states. Even when the same curricula and the textbooks 
produced by the NCERT are prescribed for use from elementary school 
onwards in the country, different practices are adopted by institutions 
in different regions, and by different schools in the same region as 
well. People desire uniform outputs with varied inputs, and in the 
process miss the attainment of comparable/equivalent standards. 
More than often syllabi are found to turn into emotionally charged 
social and political issues. There is an argument to use local materials, 
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characters and stories to acquaint children of their roots, and there is 
the argument to make all children informed about developments in 
the country and the world. There is an argument to use vernacular as 
the medium of instruction, and there is an argument to start the child 
to acquire competencies in three languages. The schools using English 
as the medium of instruction are found to be the sought out places by 
people even in the interiors. Set groups of subjects are offered to 
students at the senior secondary level onwards, with no choice for the 
student to select another alternative course in lieu of the one not 
interesting to the student. Often a number of positive suggestions are 
given, but little is done in reality. It is said on most forums that students 
should have the choice of subjects in terms of what interests them 
rather than prescription of subjects, yet the practice remains 
unchanged. 

The education environment is supposed to enable the learners to 
harness their caliber and have opportunities to develop their talents, 
provided the right infrastructure and supports are there. Teaching aids 
and methods used in schools should match the needs of students. The 
policy should move beyond targeting enrolment to focus on higher 
retention rate, especially of girls. It needs to be recognized that 
secondary education constitutes a bridge between elementary and 
higher education, and thus needs special attention. There is the need 
at this level to make the vocational and technical education suited to 
the industry requirements, and thereby promote the wide spectrum 
for career building and ensuring job opportunities. In imparting 
vocational and technical education, the choices and interests of students 
should be kept in view to enable them to realize their full potential. 
From the societal point of view, the late adolescent group (15-18 years) 
should be considered a productive workforce in programmes of 
poverty reduction, promotion of self-employment and income 
generation, and an important group in programmes of reproductive 
health, care and family welfare. Legislation related to child labour, 
and minimum wages, etc., should be properly enforced and adolescents 
made aware of these. 

Adolescents, both boys and girls, should have complete and equal 
access to and control over factors relevant to their empowerment, 
particularly health, education, information, life skills, employment 
and income generation, technical services, etc. (Draft National Policy 
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For The Empowerment of Women, 2000). All forms of discrimination 
against adolescent boys and girls and violation of their rights should 
be eliminated by preventive and punitive measures within and outside 
the family (Draft National Policy for the Empowerment of Women, 
2000). Parental and societal perspectives are important in designing 
policies and programmes for them, but adolescent perspective is even 
more important. They have a valid point of view about their concerns 
and find that the parental concerns reflect seeing through a coloured 
lens, which is rather unjustified. The differences in the perspectives of 
parents and adolescents are found well characterized in the results of a 
survey of 10,000 adolescents in Delhi mentioned earlier. 

Special attention needs to be given to those having special needs, 
besides the necessary legislation enacted. Adolescents with special 
needs—physically and mentally challenged, sensory-challenged, 
learning disability, and other conditions need to be provided clear 
visibility and focus in policies and practices. Despite the fact that 
education system is expected to be much more responsive to their 
needs, as after home it is responsible for their holistic personal and 
social development, the implementation of the provisions in National 
Policy on Education has not been done fully to address to their needs. 
Interventions in schools must match the ground realities. If planned 
without taking into account the broader socio-cultural context of 
people’s needs, beliefs and life opportunities, these can have unintended 
adverse effects and lead to alienation (Kaur, 1993). The crucial need 
for intervention against discrimination should be a programme to 
generate heightened sensitivity to the rights of the challenged, and 
within them the girl child in particular. Beneficial gender role 
development during the formative years is a social matter to be 
considered a responsibility of educational institutions, not just a 
personal one. Handicapping conditions and practices built into the 
subsystems need to be changed. Efforts should be directed to see that 
the gendered practices of familial, educational, peer, and media 
subsystems (such as segregation of places/jobs along gender lines, 
concentration of females in lower positions, and power imbalances in 
work relationships) that diminish personal efficacy and aspirations, 
and erect institutional barriers to make most of one’s talents do not 
get replicated in the organizational structures and practices (Bussey 
and Bandura, 1999). 
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In addition to using the regular educational programmes, it is also 
possible to include in the Adult Education Programme a module on 
psycho-social needs and development of the physically, mentally and 
sensory-challenged. The efforts of the government to use the non- 
formal and distance mode are welcome, but need to be pursued 
vigorously. Also, these groups may be covered in different subplans 
along with SC/ST and women. Their course content may be made 
more vocation-oriented, by including courses on computer technology, 
beauty culture, fashion designing, etc. There is also the need of making 
the evaluation system for them more friendly and flexible without 
diluting the quality. The support of NGO’s is important and must be 
incrementally used in programme implementation and in trying with 
innovative practices. The State and the Central government grant-in- 
aid should be more open, inclusive and NGO friendly. In line with 
recommendations of the Chapter XI of RCI Act (1993), the universities 
should be allocated adequate funds for research in disability area, 
particularly those related to the females and for the development of 
assessment tools. NGO’s increased collaboration may be sought even 
in research. g 

Teacher training programmes in general are in need of a thorough 
overhaul (EFA, 2000). The teacher training of the non-challenged need 
drastic changes and improvements in curriculum and pedagogy. 
Teacher training should enable the teachers to talk with ease the 
numerous adolescent issues including those of sexuality and 
reproductive health. A module on gender sensitization should be 
included as part of all intervention programmes to improve the morale 
of female students and teachers, and to develop more positive attitudes 
of all concerned towards the girls. The programmes initiated by the 
Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment for the teachers of the 
visually and hearing-challenged should be reviewed and strengthened 
on the basis of practical experience of teachers in an ongoing manner, 
and organized more frequently incorporating new researches and 
developments. The need of matching the supply and demand is 
addressed lately by IGNOU and RCI to implement and promote 
extension, training, and education programmes for the empowerment 
of persons with special needs through multi-media distance mode. The 
teacher training of the non-challenged need drastic changes and 
improvements even in areas of curriculum and pedagogy. 
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Interventions: Some Thoughts 


Reorientation of Approach 


Interventions to be effective and successful must be contextualized to 
suit the social background of the users and the institutions. These must 
use the cultural knowledge about the groups of students and teachers 
for whom these are made, and the cultural context of stress, as the 
relational meanings of the situational encounters make the personal 
dispositions important in the experience of stress. The primary 
objective of the stress management programme for these age groups 
should be to do away with drugs, except in very desperate cases where 
also drug dose should be administered under the supervision of qualified 
medical persons. The emphasis should be on training persons to 
empower themselves to positively approach the pressures (such as 
home work, interpersonal conflicts, tests/examinations, moving away 
of friends and self, etc.), on self-reinforcing of important psychological 
coping resources and skills they possess, such as rational and functional 
thinking, positive self-talk, assertive behaviour and ability to relax, 
and use these in a proactive manner. Cognitive processes become 
central in minimizing role conflicts and in eliminating tensions between 
evaluation, anticipation and performance processes. These should be 
given attention in planning interventions. The use of resource- 
congruence model has expanded now the vista of resilience research. 
Hardiness includes many personal resources that can be cultivated 
during training. 

It is believed that any plan of action should focus on information 
and knowledge as well as services for adolescents. The former should 
give due attention to sensitization about adolescent development, skill 
development, health, social values and norms, vocational choices, and 
aspirations, gender equity and equality, and awareness generation on 
various issues and concerns. Services may include counselling and 
clinical help, education and planning for leisure (adventure trips, 
various sports clubs erc 


Counselling and Guidance 


Adolescents experience stress and strains because of the variety of 
pushes and pulls, most of which are managed by them with the acquired 
resilience, effort and other coping strategies, and yet in dealing with 
some situations they need help. The provision should be made for 
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appropriate counselling and guidance to help them adjust with the 
pressures and cope with ease at the socio-psychological plane. They 
should feel confident to cope with changes natural to adolescence, 
such as; physiological, emotional and social needs, lack of interest in 
studies, indifferent attitudes, sense of unrest, push and pulls toward 
deviant behaviours. They can be offered counselling for building self- 
confidence and for self-esteem enhancement. 

It needs to be recognized and emphasized that the resolution/ 
management of stress cannot be handled adequately by an external 
agent, be it a counsellor, psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, etc. 
The person should be helped in initiating a search for oneself, what 
are one’s problems and resources, and what makes one feel better at 
different/difficult times and in difficult situations, and then 
systematically practice and pursue those in combination with other 
available strategies in the personal repertoire to make it a part of regular 
life. Like the relational meaning of situations underlying stress, even 
management effort and strategies have to have relational significance 
for the person concerned. 


Education/Training Module 


In general, adolescents’ education should aim at building confident 
and sensitive personhood, eliciting aptitude and area of personal 
strength, acquisition of basic skills for accessing, organizing and 
applying knowledge, understanding of physical changes and health, 
ability to make informed choices regarding sex and fertility, acquisition 
of livelihood skills, and ability to play a positive role in social and 
political reality. Stress management education should be introduced 
in the school and systematically pursued (Sakano, Sato, Matsumoto 
and Suzuki, 1998). A psycho-educational module in the art of living 
may be introduced at the beginning of secondary schooling (early 
adolescence) to make them mentally ready to achieve physical and 
mental self-control, They can be introduced to various culturally 
appropriate relaxation techniques, like yoga, deep breathing, art of 
visualization and meditation. While it would be necessary to provide 
for organizational support system, motivational programmes can be 
undertaken towards active involvement beyond academics to divert 
their attention towards more pleasing and interesting things. To 
monitor stress arising from macro-social stressors, even the legal 
systems can help. Election commission has taken steps from time to 
time to stop political exploitation of minorities, SC/ST and Dalits, 
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and can be little more proactive. The media may be used positively to 
disseminate sensitive messages. It has to be remembered that the 
processes of globalization and liberalization improve the quality of 
life of only some, though purporting to bring such improvements at 
the grass-root level. The changes involve considerable stress and strain 
for all, along with potential health consequences, and thus the need of 
interventions. 
The interventions may include various components, such as: 


Exercise 

Physical exercise is accepted as the best antidote to stress. It keeps the 
body healthy, and makes one emotionally strong, and eases nervous 
tension. It keeps the mind, body and action coordinated. Walking is 
one of the best, safest and cost free exercises that can keep one free 
from many diseases. Some schools have lately introduced Karate 
training, which may be introduced by others. 


Relaxation 


Relaxation response is an innate physiological change elicited by some 
psychological means. Evidence indicates that the immune function in 
the body improves by relaxation training, and its regular practice can 
help maintain the cool. These can include hobbies like reading, listening 
to music, etc. 


Recreation 


The recreation pursuits, like indoor games, music, dancing, chatting, 
gardening, hunting «re important in preventing the damaging effects 
of stress (Husain, 1998). Effective stress management plan has to aim 
beyond putting out fires to demonstrate the acquisition of a new vision 
and a new approach to resource development. Females’ tendency to 
use fatalistic strategy can be controlled through education, gender 
sensitivity training, and by reducing the gender bias in social activities. 


Value Education 


Intervention for change in social and practical values can help them 
think and act rationally and proactively. 


Meditation 
It is a continuous stream of effortless concentration, on a single point, 
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over an extended period of time. It is suggested that the concentration 
should be maintained unbroken. Psychologists have argued that 
meditation leads to better emotional and physical health. Jangid, 
Vyas, and Shukla (1988) reported consequent to a six-week practice 
of Transcendental Meditation (TM) a significant reduction in anxiety, 
and improvement in memory of normal persons with continued 
practice. The Transcendental Meditation of Maharshi Mahesh Yogi 
has been suggested as a technique to expand awareness, develop creative 
intelligence, improve clarity of perception, and provide deep rest as 
a basis for dynamic action, that ensures full natural development of 
the person. 


Yoga 

A stress management programme in the Indian setting may combine 
some elements of Gita and Yoga in the preventive plans. Srivastava 
(1981) concluded that persons coping more effectively with stress have 
more positive orientation to life in general, and employ a valuable 
mix of coping and defense responses. Sinha (1990) analyzed in an 
impressive manner the concepts of psychological well-being, 
adjustment, health, homeostasis, competence and quality of life. It 
has been pointed out that in the west the well-being depends on 
exercising of control over the environment and exploiting it for one’s 
need-fulfilment, but in the Indian tradition it is more a matter of 
maintaining a balance and harmony between the self and the 
environment. Yoga is a holistic science, which gives to the person tools 
and techniques to expand conscious awareness into the unconscious 
in order to become aware of the patterns and tendencies that cause 
stress. A number of Indian studies have indicated that yogic practices 
produce a series of psychological, physiological, endocrinal, and 
metabolic changes in the body (Singh and Udupa, 1977, Sahasi, 1989; 
Sachdeva, 1994). Gupta (1991) described the manner in which yoga 
facilitates the achievement of psychological integration and well-being. 


Simple Therapies 
Students can use scented leads (Agarbatti, Dhup), scented oil massage, 
hot water bath, etc., as aroma therapies. 


Some Additional Suggestions 
The programme for the training into management of stress may 
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additionally focus on the following steps towards thought stopping, 

restructuring and relaxation: 

(1) Develop the sense/ability to assess the stress arousing situations 
considering one’s obligations, and reinforce resilience. Resilient 
students would have several goals, higher cognitive ability, social 
ability and superior benefits, and would participate in more extra 
curricular activities (Rouse, 2001). 

(2) Make an effort to control or change events. When the events are 
not amenable to change use appropriate problem-focused (be 
assertive, talk directly to the person), emotion-focused (self-talk, 
use of behavioural skills), active participation into constructive 
activities, and normalization strategies, etc. Social comparison 
can be used as a motivational strategy to assure oneself that the 
encounters, fears are normal, to reduce secondary emotional 
problems, and to activate social support. 

(3) Give or undertake assignments to teach some others one’s own 
skill to identify and analyze stressful events. 

(4) Make use of visual stickers with slogans and pictures of stress. 
Learn to visualize pleasant things about life, focus, and experience 
and enjoy them. Listen to action-oriented messages and do positive 
things to divert your attention. 

(5) Get associated with some community-oriented activities, which 
provide opportunities for intense experiences to feel and 
demonstrate a sense of responsibility, competence and efficacy. 
The assuming of a new role would provide the person a sense of 
connection with a wider range of people (particularly the 
marginalized), places and problems, and also stimulate new 
knowledge about self and others within a socio-historical reality. 
Adolescents and young adults would enjoy doing such 
participation with pride. 

(6) Focus on the positive as a strategy, which many students are found 
to adopt. 

(7) Develop the belief that one is not the only person going through 
it, and one can also be a winner. 

(8) Accept the situations of stress as part of life in the organized set- 
up. 

(9) Remind yourself of the message of Gita—You should do your 
karma (duty/right) without expecting fruits of it. 

(10) Increase your self-esteem and level of tolerance. 
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(11) Organize your work/studies in a systematic and planned manner. 

(12) Set your priorities, and manage time for them. 

Some additional do’s and don’ts for containing the stress within 
manageable limits for students taking the examination and avoid stress 
before and during the examination may be listed as below: 

(1) Maintain a regular life and follow a study schedule. 

(2) Be well familiar with the subject prior to examination, and not 
postpone things for the last minute. 

(3) Take help if necessary, but identify the strategies of studying 
and responding in the examination with which you feel most 
comfortable. 

(4) Do not unnecessarily worry about what strategies others/your 
friends and peers adopt. 

(5) On the examination day, try to be ready in time and reach the 
examination centre a little ahead in order to avoid last minute 
anxiety and nervousness (a memory disaster). 

(6) Read the questions carefully before starting to respond. 

(7) Mark out those you do not know very well to do them after 
doing what you know well. Whatsoever happens tell yourself 
to remain calm and cool. 

(8) Try to do in the examination as best as you can possibly do. 

(9) Try to attempt questions in the sequence these appear in the 
paper. 

(10) Try to answer to the point. 

(11)Do not worry to look at students in close proximity to you, 
how fast and how much they are writing. 

(12) Make the habit to save few minutes in the end for revision, as a 
rule, 

(13) Do not think of today’s examination, while preparing for tomorrow. 

(14) Do some physical exercise, and practice deep breathing, etc., to 
relax. 


Case of Special Groups 

The special groups including SC/ST are in need of orientation 
programmes to build their self-confidence, self-esteem, and 
interpersonal skills. They need counselling more than the normal 
adolescents and young adults to understand themselves and the 
environment around, which may not be as much threatening as they 
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perceive. They need to be helped in identifying their strengths and 
weaknesses in different domains, and then prepare a chart of activities 
to develop those skills with the help of counsellor and teachers. The 
interventions for the hearing-challenged should focus on total 
communication skills. The summer camps, outdoor adventure course 
and other group activities can be organized to accelerate their social 
interaction and help them realize their potentialities in areas other 
than language. It should be a compact package aiming at capability 
building, widening their social network, and promoting effective 
communication. The visually-challenged may be trained into different 
skills, and helped through placement support. 


Sensitization Programmes for Parents and Teachers 


Some awareness and capability building programmes need to be 
organized periodically for parents and teachers, as they tend to transfer 
their own experiences, perceptions and problems to their young. They 
need indeed to de-stress themselves as they successfully turn the 
pressure on their wards. They need certain attitudinal interventions 
to change their biased attitudes towards adolescents, and particularly 
the girls and the challenged. The introduction of the audio-video 
extension programme for motivating the parents of disabled children 
initiated by Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) 
following a Memorandum of Understanding with the Rehabilitation 
Council of India (RCI) on October 2, 2000 is a good beginning in this 
direction. 

An action plan may be set involving work at four levels, namely, 
individual level, family level, institutional, and societal level. 

At the individual level it should aim at developing personal strength 
and reality orientation, develop belief in self, develop individualized 
flexible coping mechanisms, inculcate good habits, develop reliance 
on problem solving, abstain from drugs and choose from exercise, 
meditation, yoga, recreation, and relaxation whatever releases the stress 
under specific circumstances, and deal with sexuality and sexual 
behaviour in an informed manner, 

At the family level, the plan should aim to satisfy the needs of 
love and affection, develop a sense of belonging and continuity between 
home and school, parents to be good role models, and helpful in 
maintaining good communication with adolescents and young adults, 
inform the adolescents about the merits of positive sexual behaviour 
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at an appropriate age with the chosen partner only. 

At the institutional level, the goal should be to give positive 
organizational experiences to develop supportive communication, 
teachers be good role models, and adopt fair and transparent practices 
of managing classroom, discipline, evaluation and relationships. 

At the societal level, adolescents, young adults and teachers can be 
helped by the provision for less stressful and more balanced conditions 
of life. Advocacy for better physical, mental and spiritual health by 
adopting less costly and appropriate strategies to deal with stress, better 
environment, reproductive health and care, education and health for 
all. It is hoped that a perusal of some of these steps would turn the 
minds away from personal and inter-group conflicts towards social 
harmony and adjustment. 

To end, some of the old issues these researches have not been able 
to resolve, and some new issues that have emerged and need to be 
addressed in future researches in the stress domain are reflected in the 
questions below: 

(1) Why does stress in most groups of students and teachers as well, 
remain at a moderate level? Should it be seen as a reflection of 
inadequacies in the tools used to measure, and/or conscious 
inhibitions of participants in reporting real feelings, or a culturally 
induced and valued resilience? 

(2) How to identify the day-to-day activities that can be taken to 
make people use their stress positively by indulging into 
constructive activities and performing better? 

(3) What programmes can be implemented on a priority basis to 
facilitate the social-emotional adjustment and psychological well- 
being of adolescents, young adults and teachers in their institutional 
context, and help them grow or/and act as resilient, responsible, 
well-informed, mature and autonomous citizens. 
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